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SOVIET-VIETNAMESE ECONOMIC, CULTURAL, DIPLOMATIC COOPERATION LAUDED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 15-26 


[Article by A. &. Volodin: “Effectiveness of Soviet-Vietnamese Cooperation 


(Commemorating the Fifth fnniversary of the USSR-SRV Treaty on Friendship and 
Cooperation)" |) 


T he Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation between the USSR and the 
SRV was signed in Moscow on November 3, 1978. It reflected the poli- 
tical will of our two parties, states and peoples to develop in every way 
the truly comradely relations thet have historically formed and been tested 
by history itself, to strengthen tirelessly riendebie ip and solidarity, all- 
round cooperation and mutual assistance. The treaty convincingly con- 
firmed the socialist mature of the foreign policies of the Soviet Union and 
ine Socialist Republic of Vietnam, which are firmly based on principles 
«ot Marais Lenuiism and proletarian socialist mternationalism. Jt for- 
imalised as 2 legal norm of relations between the USSR and the SRV 
such principles as full respect for state sovereignty, mdependence, ter- 
ritorial imtegrity, equality and nonimterference im each other's internal 
afiairs. ' 

By signing the treaty the Soviet Union and Vietnam clearly and une- 
quivocally demonstrated with mew force the peaceful mature of their 
entire policy. By its letter and spirit the treaty convincingly shows that 
the USSR and the SRV emphasise im al! their internationa! activity the 
wnterests of universal peace, the development of the les of the Asian 
continent in conditions of security, and | ly relations im 
Southeast Asia. 

Time has fully comfirmed the historic importance of this document 
which has raised the entire complex of Soviet-Vietmamese relations to a 
qualitatively higher level. The powerful mobilising force of this document 
manifests itself in any sphere of Soviet-Vietnamese ties thet we may take— 
political relations, economic, scientific and technological cooperation, in- 
teraction between state bodies or public organisations. 

The principles of relations between our countries, jointly formulated 
und recorded in the treaty, have withstood the test of time. A dynamically 
developing mechanism of allround cooperation has been created. Inter- 
party and inter-state ties are being filled with rich content. The economic, 





' See Pravde, Nov. 4, 1978 











scientific and techn pce! Cooperation ol the * ( Union and Vietuarm 
% becoming ever more effective. The exchurge of cultural vulucs is 
ACQUIFINg af imetisi.e Nalure The fore ZN powes f the two countre 5 
being coordinated. Maving become a sortable narter of Soviet-\ 
namese friendship, the treaty is eflectively ne 
labour of our peoples, the defence of their revolutionary gaims irom an) 
encroachments trorm outside. The forces oj mperialism and heg sermon) sft 
have to tuke into account its effective force whether they like " at 
The treaty 5 ams anc principles accord with the aims of struggle by the 
revolutionary forces ot the planet for peace, national independence, de- 
mocracy and socia. ism 


“eo 4 
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he close unity of the CPS and the CPV is the directing and organis- 

ing force of Sos iet-\ etnamese relations. mesats ions between our parties 
afe characterised Dy sincerity, Geep mutual trust, ider logical and political 
unity, based on their jovalty to Marxism-Leni nism and proletarian inter- 
nationalism. The CPS and the CPV constantly protect Soviet-V ietnumese 
friendship as the greatest gain 

Suviet communists take justifiable pride in the fact that the CPSU 


and tne D>viiel sigte Ta.ve Made a worth) comtridution to the streng'! ening 
yg! allroun* Soviet-\ ictnamese cooperation. The course of furthe: 


lidating the USSR's interaction with socialist countries, the SRV among 
them, is clear.y spe ied out im the decisions of the 26th CPSL Conyress, 
of the Novernber 1962 and Jume 1983 Plenary Meetings of the CPS! 
Central Committee. When addressing the June Plenary Meeting of the 
CPSU Central Commuttee, the Genera! Secretary of the CPSU “Central 
Committee Yuri Andropov noted that the strengthening of +! mop 
tion amd cohesion of socialist countries is the paramount Sir ection of the 
CPSU's and the So. et state's international activity 

Solidarity and cohesion with the party of the great Lenin, with the 
country of the October Revolution have always been 2 spirited tradition of 
Vietnamese communists It was already in the 1920s that the first Viet 
namese communist Ho Cn: Munh, inspired by the ideas of Maraxism-Len 
ism and the worndertu! exemple of the Russian revolution, taught his as- 
sociates: “When comtromted by capita alism and imperialism we have the 
same interests. Remember the call of Kar! Marx: Workers of al! count- 
ries, umite!’”* At their Sth Congress in March 19863 the Vietnamese com- 
munists described friendship and cooperation with the CPS! and the 
Soviet state as the cornerstone of the SRV's foreign policy, as “a princip- 
le, strategy and revolut.onars fervour” of the CPV’s activities. * 

Regular contacts between the leaders of our parties and states are of 
much importance for the imter-party relations between the CPSU and 
the CPV. It is during such meetings and conversations that views are 
exchanged on the most substantive questions of Soviet-Vietnamese re a- 
tions, on the fundamenta! problems of party and state life in the | SSR 
and the SRY. Pressing problems of world development are joint!y analws 
ed and the further routes of advance towards common aims are 
outlined 

A new mpu'se to the entire compiex of Soviet-Vietnamese relations 
was given during the conversation that the Genera! Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, Chairman of the Presidium of the 1SSR 


oe eee 


Ho Chi Minh. Selec‘ed Works. Henoi. 1973 1 
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Supreme Soviet Yuri Andropo, had with the General Secretary of the 
CPV Central Committee Le Duan on July 29, 1983.4 Comrades Yuri And- 
ropoy and Le Duan stressed the resolve of the CPSU and the CPV to 
develop further and perfect the aliround Sovict-Vietnamese relations 
jormalised by the treaty 

The ties between the CPSL and the CPV, based on plans of inter- 
party cooperation, are vigorous and multifaceted Oui parties attach 
much wmportance to exchanging experience of socialist and communist 
construction. Serious tasks in this feld were set before the communists 
of our countries by the 26th Congress of the CPSU and the Sth Congress 
of the CPV. When expanding their exchange of experience of socialist 
construction, our parties proceed from the premise that this course of 
o ation 16 an important reserve of further successes. It makes it pos- 
sible to reduce the time and eflort spent on the quest for the best solutions 
of the increasingly more complex and large-scale tasks of building a new 
society 

Studied today in the course of the inter-party exchange of delegations 
are the experience of party organising work, the forms and methods of 
party work in the field of idcology, questions of party guidance of various 
branches of industry, transport, agriculture, science, education, culture 
and public health Moreover, contacts along the lines of local party 
bodies, scientific and educational establishments of the CPSU and the 
CPY are steadily expanding as is cooperation along the line of the party 
press. Such ties are viewed by the CPSU and the CPV as a component 
part of the enture system of inter-party relations 

The publication im Vietnamese of the collected works of V. 1. Lenin 
in 55 volumes was an event of great political importance. This task was 
mastered by two publishing houses of the fraterna! countries—the Viet- 
namese firm Su That (Truth) and the Soviet outfit Progress Publishers. 
The successfu! completion of this umportant project, started in 1971 was 
timed to coincide with the 3th Congress of the CPV. The publication of 
the collected works of V. 1. Lenin, Nhan Dan, the newspaper of the 
CPV CC. stressed, is an important event in the political and cultural life 
of Vietnamese society, a vivid testimony of the friendship and allround 
cooperation between two socialist countries—the USSR and the SRV.* 
This publication, im effect, signifies the beginning of a new stage of a 
fuller and all-ernbracing study of V. 1. Lenin's creative heritage in the 
SRV. It provides the mass of activists new opportunities for checking the 
practice of socialist construction against the theory of scientific com- 
munism. This fruitful Vietnamese-Soviet cooperation, as Nguyea Vinh, 
Director of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism under the CPV CC, stress- 
ed. is of invaluable importance for raising the theoretical standard of 
Vietnamese communists and helps the CPV solve complex tasks of socia’ 
ist construction. * 


hen addressing the 2nd Congress of the Comintern, V. 1. Lenin 

advanced the thesis that “with the aid of the proletariat of the advanc- 
ed countries, backward countries can go over to the Soviet system and, 
through certain stages of development, to communism, without iiaving to 
pass through the capitalist stage” ’ The entire history of Soviet-Viet- 
namese relations confirms the brilliance of Lenin's foresight. The USSR's 
disinterested aid to Vietnam was one of the decisive factors of the Vietra 





* See Pravda, July 30. 1983 
See Nhan Don Nov | Qa) 
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* See Irvesiia Jan 21. 190R3 
"Vo 1 Lenin Collected Works Vol 31, p 264 
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tiveness of trade, economic entuic and techrologica peration. They 
are deepening the coordination of their economic development pians 
Soviet and Vielnamese planning and economic bodes have done a 
mass OO] BCTK WO ¢ DEST POSs bie 2 BIMens | the com: m coT 
tent of our cooperation and the concreie tasks in «ach branch of produ 
thon w € fTeguirements and rea. possit es ine current stage 
the social amd economic development of the LSSR enc the SRV and the 
growth of matwnal wea.ih. and to emsure the sicady and stabie advan 
of both countries to new heghts of socialist and communist constructio 
The Sovret L moon and socia ist Vietnam take i account of the fact 
‘nal the socia! and & mic Ceve opment of 1 COLT tT i¢ sist 
community is Now taking pace emid an aggravaicc international situa- 
tion and the nsider jeepening of the genet risis Ol Capitaiism, 
with the resultant drastic growth of the eggressiveness of the ultra right- 
wig forces neac - ' ‘~*~ ] S Mmper . aT ie Der ‘ cr < rrr ng 371 
economic war on the socialist countries, resorting to economic dDoycott 


and other subversive actions. Amid the sharp class si: 
national arena, the strengihening oi the economic mignt of os Lose arden | 
the development of interaction im this feild, including the coordination ol 
economic policy and the search for new org2nisationa! 
tion, 1S gaining increased importance 

The merging of efforts in the solution oi economic tasks is producing 
mportant results. Dozens of engineering, ¢ransport and nstruct on 
enterprises as wel! 2s food and Processing : ndustry enterprises have been 

t into operation in Vietnam in the scars ace he s gning of the Treaty 
of Friendship and Cooperation detween the SSR and the SRV These 
inc ude the Kao Son strip mine with a capacity of a milion tons of coa 
year (first section), the Mong Ziong colliery with 2 capacity of $50,000 
s a year (first section), the frst section of the cement works in Bim 
— with a capacity of 000,000 tor- ement 2 \ear, five modern whar- 


ves in Haiphong harbour 2nd the |: 9utnik earth station 
Ww hen coordinat ting the econor ‘velopment plans cf the LSSP and 
the SRV for the current five-,ear period (1981-1985). the sides reached 
agreement on cooperation in the construction of some #4”) ma jor econom 
projects in Vietnam.* In fultiment of its mternatioratist duty the Soviet 
see 5 st: heskave ind ya. Mav 24, 1945 
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| iS @iviy £ \ jetnam assistance first aii lie af .clopment oO} sucn 
branches and Capacities that enable that country to make effective use of 
its OWN Natural resources, casting production potential and tremendous 
manpower resources, and to resist successfully the trade and economic 
pressure b) imperialist and other reactionary circles 

Among the above-listed dDranches, mention should be made first of a)! 
of the jue! and energy complex. The programme of cooperation in the 
1980s provides for Soviet technica! assistance in the construction of big 
power projects in Vietnam: the Hoabinh hydropower station (2 min kilo- 
watts), the Phalai therma) power stztion (640,000 h owatts), the Trian 
hydropower station (320.000 kilowatts), and the bu:iding oj big opencast 
mines and coa! pits in the Quangninh basin 

The USSR and the SRV cevote much atiention to the Vietsovpetro 
joint enterprise for prospecting and extracting oi] and gas on the conti- 
nenta] sheij in the south of the SRV. A poweriul coastal] production base, 
capable of ensuring offshore oi] and gas extraction, was set up joint!y 
within a short period of time in the south of Vietnam, in the area of 
Vungtzo. Soviet research ships have performed a big volume of com- 
prehensive geophysics! and geologica] siudies Stationary platforms jor 
mounting work in the open sea have deen supplied by the USSR and are 
now being assembiec * The completion of this project will go a long way 
in he!ping to solve the juel and energy problem and aliow for the crea- 
ton in Vietnam of a number of mew industries and wil! give a boost io 
the whole of Vietnam's econom) 

Our countries are also giving unflagging attention to the solution of 
transport problems both inside Vietnam and on lines linking the USSR 
anc the SRV. With the aim of developing transport in Vietnam, the So- 
viet Lnion is assisting the completion of the reconstruction of Haiphong 
L 


in our cooperation ever more importance is being given to the effec- 
tve utilisation of the existing production capacities. Economic bodies are 
taking vigorous measures to improve the efficiency of almost 200 enter- 
prises that have been set up with Soviet assistance and determine to a 
arge extent the jeve! of operation of many branches of the SRV’s nation- 


al economy. © Joint work 1s also being done to ensure the rational utii:sa- 
tion of the machinery, equipment, materiais end other resources supplied 


rom the USSR. The :mportence of this work becomes obvious consider- 
ing thet the incustrial projects built in Vietnam with the USSR’s assis- 
tance now eccount jor the bulk of the giuss national product: 89 per cent 
of 211 coal, 76 per cent of machine tools, 35 per cent of all electricity ge- 
nereted in the SRV. 100 per cent superphosphate, apatite and metal- 
cutting tools. end 23 per ceni of all cof. 

The USSR is the SRV’s biggest tracing partner. Since the signing of 
the treaty much has been cone to enhance the efficiency of trade ties. They 
are cheracterised by greet dynamism. At a time when Capitaiism is expe- 
rencing an economic crisis. this is evidence of the stability and reliabili- 
tv of ovr economic relations Whereas in 1978 the trade turnover between 

USSR and the SRV amounted to 457.6 million roubles, in 1982 it had 
siteady exceeded a billion rouvies.'' In the period from 1981 to 1985 it 
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USSR and the SRV n 19"3, deliveries of Soviet goods to Vietnam will 
grow %Y More than JO per cent as compared to I%s2. 4 

Our countries are making every efort to fulfil the obligations they have 
taken on. The high rates of growth of the trade turnover between the 
USSR and the SRV are vet another piece of evidence of our countries’ re- 
solve to co everything necessary to make the multiiaceted Soviet-Vietna- 
mese cooperation have a reliable materia! ioundation. Soviet deliveries 
today meet the Victnumese economy's requirements in metal, oil products, 
fertilizers, machine too!s, equipment and many consumer goods. In doing 
so Our country also grants the SRV a whole number of easy terms in the 
field of trade turnover, prices and cargo carriage. 

Growing at the same time is the volume of deliveries of Vietnamese 
goods to the Soviet Union. Exports to the USSR account jor almost half 
of Vietnam's total exports. In 1982 the volume of the SRV’s export to 
the LSSR went up by 50 per cent as compared to 1980. '* Increasing es- 
pecially noticeably is the export of traditional Vietnamese commodities: 
coffee, tea, vo. atie oils, black and red pepper. Deliveries of natural rubber 
are aiso growing. The population of the Soviet Far East and Siberia is 
getting fresh darm produce from tropical Vietnam. Garments, textiles, 
woolen rugs trom Vietnam and the output of Vietnamese craftsmen are 
popular in the Soviet Union. 

New forms are being introduced in the trade and economic relations 
between the LSSR and the SRV. The new, integrated approach to coope- 
ration established itself during the development of oil and gas teu 
on the continental shelf in the south of Vietnam. A number of the SRV’s 
industries (the textile, carpet and shoe industries) are operating partly 
on Soviet raw materials. The first steps are being made in developing 
cooperation on a buy-back basis (plantations of hevea, production of tin). 
So gradua'ly taking shape in relations between our countries is the coor- 
dination of production which was predicted by Marx when he wrote about 
the “harmonious national and international coordination of social forms 
oi production”. '§ 

Our countries have accumulated extensive experience of international 
cooperation in various spheres Soviet and Vietnamese scientists are play- 
ing a growing role in this process. Today they are jointly working on 
dozens of scientific programmes that are most closely connected with the 
needs of the economy. The joint work of scientists is being conducted in 
accordance with the plan of long-term cooperation (1980-1985) signed in 
January 1980 by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, the National Re- 
search Centre and Committee of Socia! Sciences of the SRV. Important 
work is being conducted by the state committees for science and technolo- 
gy of the USSR and the SRV. 

The cooperation of Vietnamese and Soviet scientists fosters the 
sirengthening of the SRV’s scientific potential. It helps acquire experience 
of organising, managing and planning of research. Soviet research insti- 
tutes have given Vietnamese scientists extensive possibilities to work in 
their laboratories. The Soviet Union is also giving important assistance 
to the creation of the modern materia! and technical base of Vietnamese 
science. 

The cooperation of Soviet and Vietnamese social scientists is streng- 
thening. T' .y concentrate their attention on key problems of the theory 
and practic. of building the new society, and are especially actively ela- 
borating various aspects of the transit:onal period in the building of socia- 





* See /bid, Dec. 4, 1982. 
'* See Foreign Trade, 1983, No 4. p 10 
' K. Marx and F Engeis, Works, Vol. 17, p. 553 (in Russian) 
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lisin. The joint writing of monographs and the holding of joint scientific 
conferences is being increasingly practiced 

The flight of the joint Soviet-Vietnamese crew on board the Sovue-27 
space ship became a symbol of the high level of interaction in the feld of 
science. Cosmonauts Viktor Gorbatko and Pham Tuan carried with honour 
the banner of the inviolable Soviet-Vietnamese friendship over the entire 
panet. 

Both countries are paying special attention to the training of Vietne- 
mese national cadres. This is quite understandable for the solution oi the 
ever increasing volume of tasks of building the material and technica! 
base of socialism, the revolution in the field of science and (technology. the 
reiorms in the field of ideology and culture are unthinkable without skilled 
cadres virtually in every branch of the economy, science, technology, cul- 
ture, education and enlightenment. 

In the years of our cooperation more than 60,000 specialists for various 
branches of the SRV’s economy, including some 15,000 specialists with a 
higher education, have been trained at Soviet educationa! establishments 
At present some 5,000 Vietnamese students are enrolled at 150 establish- 
ments of higher learning in 33 towns of the Soviet Union. Soviet univer- 
sities, colleges and research institutes have trained for the SRV more than 
2,000 candidates of science and more than 40 doctors of science. Gradua- 
tes of Soviet educational establishments plav an important role in the 
economy, education, cuiture, science and public health svstem of socialist 
Vietnam. Among them there are ministers and economic managers, pro- 
minent party leaders. statesmen, public figures, scientists, teachers and 
public education officials. '® 

In accordance with the Soviet-Vietnamese agreement signed in 198] 
our country is giving assistance in the training and advanced training of 
managers and specialists in the sphere of managing the national economy. 
The SRV was visited by over a hundred prominent Soviet experts in 
economics. More than 4,000 party and state functionaries and managers 
of the highest and middle echelon received systematic knowledge on cco: 
nomic management at courses conducted by these Soviet scientists. 

Hundreds of Vietnamese senior officials have undergone retraining in 
the field of economic management at Soviet establishments of higher 
iearning. As it is noted by the Vietnamese comrades, “the experience o! the 
CPSU and the Soviet state at the most important stages of socialist con- 
struction—the Leninist economic policy, industrialisation and the collecti- 
visation of agriculture — were thoroughly studied and analysed so that 
we could draw on everything useful in tis experience that could be ap- 
plied in the actua! conditions of economic development and management 
in Vietnam”. '7 

With the expansion in the SRV of the front of socialist construction 
and the complication of tasks in each section of the economy, increasingly 
higher demands are being made to the level of knowledge and qualifica- 
tions of the main productive force of modern industry—the working class. 
The very growth of industry draws into its ranks masses of people who had 
no experience of large-scale socialist production in the past. The role of 
cooperation in the training of skilled workers increases in these condi- 
tions. Already for many years the USSR has been giving the SRV assis- 
tance in organising a system of vocational training. Several vocational 
schools have been built in Vietnam with the Soviet Union's assistance 
Soviet specialists working at projects built with our country’s technics! 
assistance also share their experience and knowledge with their Vietne- 
meése comrades. 
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Still al. th secrets” ol imrge-sc@le midustrial production can be 
tiastened on!y in conditions of am acivally oxisting socialist industry Thus 
urgrnated the idea ol vourg \ietnamese Workers Leag Wained and word 
ing directly at enterprises and organisations om the Soviet Union. Under 
un inter-governmenta! Soviet- Vietnamese 4 reese Signed in Moscow 
on April 2, 198), more than 15,000 young Vietnamese men and womes 
ufe now staying in the LOSR. 

Soviet-Vietnamese cultural ties are deveioping on a long-tenm plas 
basis. This 1s facilitated by the agreement on cultural and scientific coope- 
ration, signed im April 1962 and providing for the further strengthening 
und development of cultural contacts. These ties are an important channe! 
ot the drawing closer together and mutual enrichment of the socialist 
cultures of both countries, of the implementation of the Marxist-Leninist 
principles of the partisanship, popular spirit, netional character and mass 
nature of culture and art. Every vear our countries exchange extirtions, 

oups and individual performers. films, television progeammes, socio po- 
itical literature, fiction and publications disseminating the advanced ex- 
perience of the USSR and the SRY and the other socialist countries os 
developing the economy, science aid culture. Exchange of trips by writers, 
film-makers, representatives of other professional! groups, cultura! wor- 
kers, public education and public hea'th officials and sportsmen is of @ 
regular mature. 

The Vietnamese friends have plaved host to a whole number of So. iet 
art groups and mdividual perionmers: the Bervozke state ensemble, @ 
ballet group, and theatre companies. In turn, the Soviet public has a pos- 
sibility to get acquainted with Vietnam's culture and art. Performances 
of the Lotos and Youth ensembies, the Tuong nationa! theatre end the 
Vietnamese circus were a big success in the LSSR. Works by Vietnamese 
film-makers that were shown at the Moscow imternativna! film festi als 
were viewed by cinema goers with interest. 

The Soviet Culture Days in the SRV, held jor the first time last »«ar, 
were timed to coincide with the GO0th anniversary of the formation o! the 
LSSR. That was one of the biggest reviews of Soviet art held abroud m 
the jubilee year. Numerous exh-ditions, film showimgs, performences Dy 
Soviet theatre companies, get-togethers and festivities were held through- 
out Vietnam. Soviet fikms were shown in more than 2,500 movie houses 
and chibs of the country. The Soviet Culture Davs became not only @ 
holidey of Soviet art but also a vivid demonstration of the close and fruit- 
ful cooperation of the two countries in the field of culture. In accordance 
with the . Vietnam Culture Days will be theld im the Soviet 
lL nion im J during the celebration of the 40th anniversary of the So- 
cialist ublic of Vietnam. 

The U and the CPV ere tirelessly working for the further ideolo- 

ical drewing together of our fraternal peoples, for strengthening the 
ling of wnity and common historical destiny. The cooperation of the 
Soviet and Vietnamese mass media is of considerable importance im this 
process. The exchange of printed matter between the USSR and the SRV 
hes more than trebled in the five years since the signing of the treaty.” 

Soviet readers appreciete Vietnamese socio-political literature and 
fiction. In the postwar veers books by Vietnamese authors have been pub- 
lished im the USSR about 300 times im a total primting of more than 
13 million copies. Our publishing houses heave repeatedly put out docu- 
ments and materials of the Communist Party of Vietnam, works by He 
Chi Minh and Le Duan. A multi-volume Lirary of Vietnamese fiteract.re 





“ See Izvestia. Dec. 6. 1982 
See Pravda April 17, 1988 





is ooung published om our country, Works by Vietnamese writers are being 
read in the tongues of 19 peoples of the | SSR.* 

Soviet fiction, ner mi vs scientific and rey liletetute us ontne 
my ular in Vietnam. Bemg published m the SRV un mass primtungs 
ate sroumente of CPSL congresses, works by the Genera! Secnstesy af 
the CPSU Centra! Committee, Chainmen of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the LSSR Jur: Andropoy and other leaders of the and 
the Soviet state. Works of Soviet classics, lnengture of the period of the 
Cu War and the Great Patriouc War end books by modenn writers are 
being translated into \ ietnamese. More than 300 books by Soviet writers 
and classics of Russian inerature heve already been translated imto Viet- 
nemese. 

Ideas of the friendship and cooperation of the Soviet Union and Viet- 
mam keynote the socia! lile of our countries. Concern for the strengthenimg 
ind deepening of Soviet-Vietnamese friendship and solidarity has become 
« cause of the broad popular masses. Of imy antance in this process 
is the activity of trade unions, Kemsomo! and other public organisations. 
including the friendship societies of the USSR end the SRV which number 
millions of activists in their ranks. The friendship societies have become 
really eflective assistants of the CPSU and the OPV in educating the 
working people of the USSR and the SRV im the spirit of mutual wnder- 
standing and fraternal inviolable wnrty. 

In July 1983 the Soviet-Vietnamese Friendship Society extensive!y 
merked its 25th anniversary. The telegram of from the Gener ze! 
Secretary of the OPV CC Comrade Le Duen to the a! Board of the 
Soviet-Vietnamese Friendship Society on the occasion of the anniversary 
tread: “The Communist Party and le of Viewnam nt appreciate the 
be and waste ye poe | J pace — ty~~4 

ociety to the cause of str ing reletions te@ter - 
na! solidarity between the peoples ofthe Soviet Union and Vietnam. These 
relgtions, which heve become a glorious tradition, are rooted in the im- 
morte] ideas of the October Revolution and the Lenin. It was steeled 
in the process of revolutionary struggle on the basis of Marxism-Leninism 
and proletarian imternetionaliem”. Soviet-Vietnamese Friendship So. 
ciety is proud of this high evaluztion of its activity. The society's activists 
ete doing a lot to femiliarise broad sections of the Soviet public wath 
the lide and struggle of the Vietnamese people, with its successes im the 
ceuse Of socialist construction and delending the independence and so- 

\creignty of the homeland. 
® 


t is am invariable aim of the policy of the USSR and the SRV to ensure 

lasting peace. The line of strengthening peace, of resolutely coutteract- 
ing the aggressive policy of imperialism and its accomplices is euthorita- 
**wely essed in the decisions of the 26th Congress of the CPSU and 
ne oe ongress of the CPV, im the subsequent documents of our pertics 
End stetes. 

The leaders of the CPV and the SRV stress thet the siruggie for 
peace. lor ending the enms race, for nuclear disenmement, is the top-prio- 
tity tesk of 2)! peoples. The policy of peace end imternetiona! friendship 
i$ 2 concentreted expression of the wil! of the Soviet LUinion and Viewnem 
which heave experienced the horrors of wer. There ere mo classes or socie! 
f7Oups in our copntries thet heve an interest in war. The interests of build 
ing socielism and communism in the USSR end the SRV require peaceful 


Yr aw 
COT SM One 
ee 


“ See Book Review, 1981, No 36 
* See Socialis: Republic of Vietnar: Moscow, 198! p 101 
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It was stressed more than once at Soviet-Vietnamese summit talks thet 
the Soviet Union and Vietnam heave a common understanding of mtenna- 
tional problems, of ways of struggle for easing iaternstionsl tension, for 
stopping the anms race and strengthening peace. The CPSU and the CPV 
come out for strengthening the unity of socialist countries and the world 
communist movement, agaist the imperialist policy of the United States 
and its NATO allies, which are bent on attaining domination in the world 
with the help of military force, on achieving military superiority over so- 
cialist countries and on fonming for this vy an aggressive alliance. 

The programme aims and stetements of the USSR and the SRV are 
backed up by practical actions. Our countries have @ common approach to 





sports taneandte of out countries It is a finm alloy of the views and posi 
Gor countries bose sesummictos of 
ies accumulated positive experience of practical coo- 
peration im the foreign policy sphere. The fonms of this cooperation in- 
clude consultations on major imtennetional issues, exchange of imfonme 
tion, the pursuit of a coordinated line and close interaction when carrying 
out measures of a foreign policy mature 
Ir Pyoey Apt ey international! issues, the fonmule- 
see AP go m fore icy matters constitutes a con- 
tent of the talks Seeladh and eoubenede won vy oo uaa representatives of 
icy, | and pr ies. 
setnamese comrades have full consent with the evalua: 
tion of the mternationa! srtuetion ined im the report of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee to the 26th Party ted the Peave 
‘oposals Yuri Andr and also the = one 
pr uri opoy propose m 
the Pr . member -states and the 
Joint 1983 meeting in Mos 
cow of European socialist countries 
The approach to the 
problem external for- 
oes iwities..The Soviet Union is giv- 
me opt yyty poy 
peace, 
bourhood ed oa ey 
principled course : relations between the courtries 
of Southeast Asia t between the countries of In- 
dochine and ASEAN with the ishing monmal reletions bet 
ween ion. The imperialists and other reactionary 
forces further compounding the situation im 
the ! comference on Southeast Asie, as it is pro- 
Necessine the oe , cond be 2 sultsle forum for 
The Soviet Union fully supports the line of Vietnam, Laos and People's 
Saneee Cf TUE SRR EIEN CEES oo DENCE? SNe secure. 
tion limking the peoples of the ina peninsula. The premise from 


which the USSR proceeds is that their internationalist unity is a reliable 
shield protecting the revolutionary gains of these peoples from encroach 
ments from the outside, a guaramtee of the independence and progressive 
development of each of them This unity is one of the decisive factors fa 
ciliteting the consolidation of the positions of the forces of peace, mationa! 





® Sec /zvestie, Oct 6, 1982 
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pot ay ps socia! progress not only in Southeast Asia but also in she 
ites by my dina! interests of their and 
caf. s uid 
themecives OF the decisions of the congreeses of the CPEU ond the CPE 
Ghe Soviet Union ond Vietnon cone come out for the normalisation 
relations with China. Our coun- 


esponsible appr 
once, holding thet all questions should be solved by way of talks on the 
ape we gh equality and mutual advan- 
aff 





z. 
2. 
2 


tage, in each other's airs. 

The USSR and the SRV invariably come out on the side of those who 
mow are for freedom and independence, for the existence 
of their are forced to fight off the onsl af aggres- 
sive forces of imperialism and international reaction. Ou countries sup- 





cere. fr the ight to pen vty of then net! fsoufrs 


of new international economic relations free of in 


against the Lebanese and Palestinian and others Ars peoples 
have stressed more than once their confidence that the just cause 
of the Palestinian will triumph. 


The striving of the Indian Ocean |it.oral states to turn thet area into 
a zone of Md gh Ty enh Ahan Aen -pllguealalaa 


a full support of the Soviet Union and Vietnam. 
inerpled s of the national liberation movement, our 
count demented an end to the aggressive sctions snd 
of J ag Ay) dey to , An- 


sy yey pay 1 tn Contest America and 
in. The USSR and the SRV support the struggle oy the 
for peace and independence. national sovereignty and 
for social progress. 
is given in our countries to the nonaligned movement, 
in its directedness ayarnst a and co- 
— Being a participant of the non 
RV for the consolidation of positive 
movement, riecttistes the anti-imperialist unity of 
ies, the cohesion of the movement with the eatin 
peaceloving and essive forces in the wor! fe 
made a senationd le contribution to the success of 
of Heads of State and Government of Nonaligned 
Countries, held in New i in March 1983. The SRV consistently pur- 
sues the course of developing cooperation with al! countries belonging to 
— movement. is is confirmed by the SRV's fruitful relations with 








and equal cooperation with countries that are ready to reciproc whe and 
to display goodwill, respect for the lawful interests of other states without 


demending any preliminary concessions whatsocver for the no: |isation 











None has ever darsened Soviet-\ etnuriese iriendstup throughout 
its history. It 1s becoming stronger and more must. aceted with every 
year, Our cooperation is acquiring am increasing!y iruitiul mature. The 
loreign policy of Our countries is gaining grow.ng prestige im the .ntei- 
national arena. A new type of international! re.at ons is strengthening and 
de\ elop uméer the guidance of the CPS! and the CPV. Instead of 
relations between the oppressors and the oppressed, the explorters and the 
exploited, this type of reiations asserts the principles of comradeship and 
brotherhood. Following the Leninist course, the USSR and the SRV, as 
members of the single family of countries of the socialist community and 
together with their allies and iriends in the who.e world, are asserting the 
triumph of the ideals of socialism and commun: sm 

As it was stressed during the recent visit to the SRV of the Soviet 
party and government de'egation, the time has iully proven the tremen- 
dous vital loves of the Soviet-Vietnamese Treaty and demonstrated thet 
this document is a reliabie instrument in the struggle lor peace amd se- 
curity of the peoples of Southeast Asia and the whole Asian continent. 
The treaty is bound to serve, in the future as well, as a sound basis of 
the Soviet-Vietnamese relations developing in sccordunce with the laws 
of sucialist internationalism. 


COPYRIGHT: Transletion into English, Progress Publishers, 1984 
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CURRENT STACE OF ANTIWAR MOVEMENT IN JAPAN 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 27-37 


[Article by A. I. Ivanov and Yu. D. Dmitriyev] 


The anti-war movement in Japan occupies a prominent place in the 
worldwide str to eliminate the f threat, to curb the arms 
race and str peace, which gained particular scope on our planet 
since the early 1960s, that witnessed a substantial growth of the lenges 


of nuclear strophe. The movement in Japan originated several deca- 
des ago and has its traditions and special features. 

The mumerous sacrifices and privations which the Japanese people 
suffered in the Second World War as a result of the ~ ory policy 
of militarism has generated in the broad masses of the Japanese people 
a resolute condemnation of the militaristic past. The dropping of atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki by the United States, which made 
the Japanese the first victims of nuclear weapons and which claim- 
ed hundred: of of human lives, resulted in a widespread 
awareness in Japan of the ial danger of war involving the use of 
the latest weapons of mass destruction. The rout of Japanese militarism 
cteated conditions for the lege] activity of democratic, peaceloving polli- 


tical forces. 

All this taken together facilitated the forming among various sections 
of the Japanese population of strong and lastu i-war sentiments, 
their resolve to prevent Japan from ever again embarking on the road of 
militarism. This resolve found its reflection in the J constitution 
that was in the first postwar years and is ive to this day, 
which Japan from creating armed forces and waging war. 


already in the late 1940s the forces of Japanese r , operat- 
ing in close cooperation with the American occupation authorities, drew 
Japan into the orbit of the “cold war” and confrontation with the forces 
of socialism and national liberation. Moreover, Japan was turned into 
a sear base of “hot” aggressive wars conducted by the United States 
in Korea. The Japanese people keenly felt the threat emanating from its 
country’s participation in imperialist plunder, {rom the policy of atomic 
blackmail pursued at the time by American imperialism. An anti-war mo- 
vement began to bloom in the country. The moyement for prohibiting muc- 
ae arms acquired a broad nature in the early 1950s: more than 30 mil- 


The anti-atomic, anti-nuclear movement in Japan grew still further 
indignation were triggered in the country by the fate of 
Japanese fishing vessel Fukuryu-maru No. 5, who sufle- 
@ t of an American nuclear weapons test on the Bikini Atoll 

in March 1954. Since then the struggle against nuclear weapons has be 
an inalienable part of the Japanese anti-war movement. Starting 

with the mid-1950s annual conferences for the prohibition of atomic and 
have been held early in August as a reminder of the 

tr of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Gradually these conferences acqui- 
an international nature. They are organised by the Japanese Council 

for Struggle to Ban Atomic and Hydrogen Weapons (Gensuikyo), which 
was set up in 1955 and unites numerous workers’, peasants, women's. 
youth and religious organisations, progressive intellectuals and prominent 
people in the arts. Anti-atomic conferences, including activities of an in- 








ternational and mational nuture, are being held to this cuy, although the 


tnovernent has had to overcome considerable dillicultics in the decade 
since the mid-1960s. 
The nationwide struggle against the military alliance hetween the 


United States and Japan (the so-called “seourii, treaty”), that mounted 
in the 1950s and early 1960s, and the struggle in the late 1960s and 
eatly 1970s against American imperialism'’s aggression in Indochina and 
the complicity in it of Japan, which again played the role of a supply 
base of a dirty war, were important milestones of the anti-war movement 
in Japan. The Japanese peace champions demanded a cancellation of the 
Japanese-American “security treaty”, the withdrawal of American troops 
and military bases from Japanese territory, the prevention of the revival 
of Japanese militarism and the pursuance by Japan of a genuine!) peace- 
ioving policy. 

The cooperation of the country’s democratic. and progressive forces was 
forged in the process of the anti-war struggle of those days and precon- 
ditions appeared for their merging organisationally into a united front. 
The National Counc! of Strunslo kenteat the “Security Treaty” was form- 
ed im the course of the protest movement against te military alliance 
with the United States. Represented in the Council were Communists, 
Socialists, representatives of trade unions, peasant, women’s, youth and 
many other democratic organisations. The struggle against the United 
States’ aggression in Indochina brought to life concerted anti-war actions 
by the democratic forces. Thus, mass concerted actions—meetings, demon- 
strations, etc,—heve been held each year throughout Japan on October 
21 for already more than 15 vears. 

The task of blocking a revision of the constitution, in which the 
reaction wants to delete or weaken the so-called “peace” clause acquired 
oo urgency for Japanese peace champions in the second half of the 

970s. The attempt by the ruling circles to railroad through parliament 
the so-called “emergency legislation” was a trial step to create conditions 
for delivering a subsequent decisive strike at the constitution. The pro 
gressive public was quick in seeing through these militaristic plans and 
repulsed them by concerted effort. struggle against the introduction 
of the “emergency legislation” gave an impulse to stepping up the acti- 
vity of the People’s ague in Defence of the Constitution (Gokenren), 
which was set up back in 195¢ and unites mostly Socialists and their 
supporters in the trade unions and democratic organisations, as well as 
the Liaison Council of various circles coming out for preventing amend- 
ments to the consiitution (Kempo kaigi), that was formed in 1965 by re- 
presentatives of a number of public organisations and the CPJ. 

Amid Japan's drawing into Washington's strategic plans and simul- 
taneously with the struggle in defence of the peaceful clauses of the con- 
stitution, also gaining increasing importance was the task to prevent 
the government from reneging on the “three non-nuclear principles” pro- 
claimed by it under the influence of the demands of the popular masses: 
not to have its own nuclear arms, not to allow the importation of such 
arms into Japan and not to ellow their deployment on Japanese terri- 
tory. 

A new powerful wave of the anti-war movement rose in Japan in the 
early 1980s. It come as the working masses’ natural reaction to the dan- 
gerous aggte.ution of the international situation caused by the adventu- 
ristic course of the American administration, which has set itself the aim 
of achieving military superiority over the forces of socialism by way of 
the arms race, first of all the muclear-missile arms race, as a reaction 
to the drawing of Japan into the imperialist policy of confrontation with 
countries of the socialist community and other progressive forces launched 
by the United States, and also to the intensification of the militaristic 
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ambitions of reactionary forces in Japan itself. The awareness on the part 
of ever broader masses of how real the danger of muclear catastrophe 
threatening mankind is sparked off a qualitatively new stage in the deve- 
lopment of the anti-war, anti-nuclear movement. 

ary anti-war movement in Japan, just as in other ca- 
pitalist countries, is characterised by its unprecedented scope—socially, 
politically and ideologically. The organisers and members of the move- 
ment include representatives of various political parties, ranging from 
Communists and Socialists to individual members of the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party. Thus, representatives of all political parties are among 
the members of the Association for Promoting International Disarma- 
ment, formed by deputies of the Japanese parliament. 

The Japanese trade unions, youth, women's, cooperative and many 
other mass organisations are taking an active part in the anti-war move- 
ment. Representatives of the intelligentsia—writers, artists, musicians, 
theatre and cinema workers, etc..--are coming out resolutely for curb- 
- the arms race. The extensive involvement of religious circles—Buddb- 

s, Christians, etc,—is an important feature of the present stage of the 
anti-war movement. 

Quite often vigorous actions of an anti-war nature originate sponta. 
neously, at grass-root level without any direct links with political par- 


of the ion (for instance, demands to eliminate jamming owing 
to the proximity of mili installations, etc.) but they reflect the mount- 
ing anti-war sentiments ol the popular masses and impart new strength 


to the movement for peace. These actions have become known as “kusa- 
mo ne” (grass roots), because the demands of the masses have sprung to 
the surface like grass, which grows rapidly during warm spring days. 

The yg against the nuclear threat is uniting ever new sections 
and groups of the lation, this leading to the springing up of mume- 
fous new organisations working in the anti-war movement next to and 
oy with the “traditional” organisations of peace champions. Hence 

diversity of methods, forms and directions of activity. presence 
in the anti-war movement of representatives of various social strata, po- 
litical parties and groupings increases its ideological and political hete- 
fogeneity, complicating and making more difficult the formulation of a 
common platform of joint actions and sometimes even cooperation in the 
stru or the common aim —the consolidation of peace. 

t the same time it should be stressed that mass organisations of 
working people with rich experience of struggle against militarism and 
war have constituted the most solid basis of the anti-war move- 
ment in Japan. The political parties of the working class—the Commun- 
ist and Socialist—are the most consistent fighters for peace, although for 
reasons of the special features of the political situation in the country 
they do not always act in concert, limiting themselves mostly to parallel 
actions. 

The extensive participation of the Japanese people in the collection cf 
signatures under calls for disarmament and banning nuclear weapons, 
timed to coincide with the Second Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly on Disarmament, was one of the forms of the anti- 
war movement. A whole number of organisations carried out the campaign 
to collect these signatures from the end of 1941 to June 1982 

The most vigorous and consistent organisations «1 peace champiuns 
pooled their efforts to collect signatures and formed 4 Liaisun Council 
of Popular Movements for Total Protubition of Nuclear Arms and for Dis- 
armament. 11 was founded on Novernber 14, 19%1 on the imitiatiwe of a 

roup of prominent personalities in public lili the artis and sciences. 
ommunists and Socialists, the matironal trade umon centres Sobvo, 
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Tyuritsu roren and Shinsambetsu, the Japanese Peace Committee, the 
Gensuikin and Gensuikyo organisations of the anti-nuclear movement, 
the organisation of victims of the atomic bombings and also various de- 
mocratic youth, women’s and other associations cooperated in the Liai- 
son Council, which operated as a temporary coordinating body set up 
for the period of preparations of the Second Special Session on Disar- 
mament. 

The Council had set itself the task of informing the world of the truth 
about the tragedy of the atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
urged the people to demand the conclusion of an agreement on the pro- 
hibition of the use of nuclear arms and the setting up of nuclear-free zo- 
nes, and to take other steps directed at disarmament. The leaflets circu- 
lated by the Council for +9 the following inscription: “The dan- 
ger of nuclear war is on the step. There should be no more victims 
vf nuclear bombings! It is impossible to wait any longer! We persistently 
call for concrete actions with the aim of achieving a ban on nuclear arms 
and disarmament”. Two major anti-war actions were organised on the 
Council's initiative in the country in 1982: some 200,000 people partici- 
vem Hiroshima on March 21 and more than 400,000 in Tokyo on 

y 23. 

Parallel to this, signatures under demands for peace and disarmament 
were collected by the Liaison Council for Nuclear Disarmament, formed 
by the centrist ition parties (Komeito, Democratic Socialism Party 
and the Social atic Union), the New Libera] Club and also the 
All-Japan Labour Confederation (Domei). The leadership of these parties 
and of Domei, which usually tried to avoid mass political actions and 

at their congresses in recent times a number of essentially con- 
ciliatory resolutions concerning Japan's foreign policy course (they ac- 
tually express approval of the Japanese-American military and political 
alliance and the militaristic course of Japan's ruling circles, even though 
their consent to the build-up of the country’s military might is accompa- 
nied with reservations about “limits” on this might) could not but take 
into account the views of the masses demanding the adoption of imme- 
diate measures to curb the arms race 

Many religious organisations in the country vigorously joined the col- 
lection of signatures. Some of them cooperated with the above-mentioned 
liaison councils The Rissyo koseikai society of Buddhists and 80 other 
religious associations, belonging to the Federation of New Japanese Reli- 
gious Organisations, were the most active of those that engaged in the 
collection of signatures independently. 

The vast scope of the campaign for the collection of signatures under 
demands for disarmament and the prohibition of nuclear arms was faci- 
litated by the numerous anti-war statements and calls made by — 
nent Japanese scientists, writers, artists, journalists and retired olficers. 
These calls came one after another, starting with the appeal issued by 
3,676 Japanese scientists on December 15, 1981. 

The adoption by local government bodies of resolutions demanding a 
ban on nuclear arms and the promotion of disarmament is yet another 
form of the anti-war movement. After the adoption of such resolutions 
in 1981 by the prefectural assemblies in Hiroshima and Kanagawa, simi- 
jar documents were adopted in 40 preiectures in 1982. Such resolutions 
were passed by 126 city assemblies in 1981 and by 298 in 1982. On March 
23, 1982 the small town of Tsushima in Aichi prefecture (population 
52,000), declared its territory a nuclear-free zone. In mid-October of the 
same year the Tokushima prefecture declared the impermissibility of de- 
ployment of nuclear arms on its territory. In 1983 the number of towns 
that issued declarations of peace or banned nuclear arms on their terri- 
tory reached 64. 
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Both the scope of the anti-war movement and especially its directed- 
ness caused much concern of the Japanese authorities. Despite the con- 
stant and systematic propaganda of the myth that a “threat from the 
north”, or “Soviet threat”, supposedly exists for the Japanese, reality has 
proved to the masses the unfoundedness of these contentions. The 
Japanese people are aware of the Soviet Union's peace initiatives and 
its persistent striving to strengthen peace and prevent the outbreak of 
a new world war. 

Leonid Brezhnev's answer to Japanese writers, who wrote an appeal 
against nuclear war, was received in Japan with much interest. The Japa- 
nese public was oy the opportunity to see for itself again the peace- 
loving nature of the Soviet Union's policy, its readiness never to use 
nuclear arms against those states that renounce the production and 
acquisition of these arms and do not have them on their territory. Of par- 
ticular value was the readiness expressed by the Soviet Union to com- 
mence an exchange of views with Japan on the conclusion of an appro- 
priate agreement either within the framework of a previous Soviet pro- 
posal to hold talks on confidence-building measures in the Far East or 
in any other forms acceptable to both sides. ' 

The Soviet Union's statement on not being the first to use nuclear 
arms evoked widespread response in Japan. This statement gave the 
Japanese peace champions new strength in the struggle against nuclear 
arms. 

As different from the peaceloving policy of the USSR, the imperialist 
ruling circles and the US military insisted on the “possibility of a limited 
nuclear war”, and launched a new, unprecedented in scale spiral of the 
arms race, including the race in the production of the most lethal types 
of weapons oj mass annihilation. Japan's population could not ignore the 
fact that its government consented to the upcoming deployment of Ame- 
rican aircraft with nuclear capability at the airbase in Misawa, to the 
plans of arming ships of the US 7th Fleet, based at Japanese naval ba- 
ses, with cruise missiles, which are also intended to serve as delivery 
vehicles of nuclear weapons. 

Faced with an upsurge of anti-war actions, se ruling circles ar- 
rived at the conclusion that this not only seriously obstructed the fulfil- 
ment of their own militaristic ambitions but also threatened their rela- 
tions of alliance with the United States. At a joint meeting of representa- 
tives of the government and the LDP leadership headed by the then Pri- 
me Minister Zenko Suzuki in the spring of 1982, it was recommended 
that a series of measures be undertaken to prevent the movement against 
nuclear arms and for disarmament from becoming an “anti-American 
movement” and from “benefiting the Soviet Union”. A special booklet was 
circulated among LDP organisations in which the movement of Japanese 

champions was described as 2 “manifestation of the Soviet Union's 
strategy”. All LDP organisations received instructions with special 
warnings against the adoption at local level, at prefectural, city and 
settlement levels of anti-nuclear declarations and the prociamation of 
various parts of the country as nuclear-free zones. It was even recom- 
mended to keep out of resolutions of local meetings such expressions as, 
for instance, “promotion of disarmament”. The LDP demanded of its 
members abstention from participation in campaigns to collect signatu- 
res under demands for disarmament and against nuclear arms. 

The Liberal Democrats succeeded in impeding the activities of peace 
champions, for instance, in preventing on a number of occasions the 
adoption by local seli-government bodies of such resolu!) os that could 

2 serious obstacle to the plans of militarising the country and to 





* See Pravda, March 2. 1962 
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the further strengthening of the military ard political alliance between 
Japan and the United States. Thus, at a ineeting of the Tokyo prefec- 
ture LDP deputies prevented the adoption of a declaration proclaiming 
‘he capital a Muclear-iree city. But all this did not stop the movement 
against nuclear arms, for disarmament. 

The big upsurge and strength of tne anti-war mevement in Japan is 
evidenced, for instance, by the fact that in May 1982 both chambers of 
the Japanese parliament unanimously adopted under its influence an ap- 
peal for international measures to liquidate nuclear arms and prohibit 
their use. Even those members of parliament were compelled to vote for 
this resolution who upheld the policy of building up Japanese military 
might and who, to a varving extent, ga\e actual support to th e imperial- 
ist foreign policy of the United States, which threatens peace and the se- 
curity of peopies. 

The organisations of peace champions reached the goals set by 
them in collecting signatures. They sent a delegation of more than 1,200 
people to the Second Sp cial Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly on Disarmameni and presented petitiors signed by $2.5 million 
Japanese in favour of disarmament. Of tris number the Liaison Council 
of Popular Movements for Total Prohibition of Nuclear Arms and for Dis- 
armament collected 28.8 million signatures. the Liaison Council jor Nuc- 
lear Disarmament collected 16.1 million signatures and the Federation 
of new Japanese religious organisations—j67 million signatures ¢ Even 
though the United States Department 0i State took measures to bar a 
considerable part of the Japanese peace activists from New York by de- 
niing them entry visas, the Japanese delegation took the most active 
part in all the activities of peace champions in New ork. Six of its 
representatives spcke from the rostrum of the United Nations session. 
They recalled the tragedy of Hiroshima and Nagasaki and called for a 
ban on nuclear arms and for disarmament 

Quite naturally. the anti-war movement did not limit itseif to the col- 
lection of signatures. In their actions against the threat of nuclear war 
the Japanese peace champions constantly draw attention to the urgent 
need of resisting the drawing of Jepan into the global aggressive plans 
of the United States, and the turning of Japan into a major military po- 
wer. Held in the country all the time are meetings and demonstrations 
of protest against the expanding military cooperation between the Unit- 
ed States and Japan and against the growth of the American military 
presence in Japan, against the joint military exercises of the two coun- 
tries on Japanese soil fon Okinawa, near mount Fuji, etc.) and also in 
sea areas adjoining Japan, against the participation of Japan in the Rim- 
pac multinational naval exercises, etc. 

The Japanese government's decision to start preparations for deploy- 
ing at the Misawa airbase American F-16 fighter-bombers, capable of 
delivering nuclear weapons was met by a mass movement of protest. De- 
monstrations were held against the governinent’s activities to promote the 
image of the “seli-defence force” designed to draw young people into 
military service. More and more people are participating in activities 
against spiraling military expenditures and the resultant decline of allo- 
cations for social needs 

Large anti-war actions were held in the autumn of 1982. Anti-War Day, 
held on October 21. was observed in 475 loucai'ties. including concerted 
actions by Communists and Socialists in 25 prefectures out of 47 (in To- 
kvo and a number of other prefectures organisations associated either 
with the CPJ or the SPJ conducted their activities separately). Anti-war 
meetings and demonstrations within the framework »? the Week of Strug- 





> See Asahi nenkan, 1983 (Yearbook of the newspaper f-ofs 1983). p 458 
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. jor Disermoment, proclaimed by the United Nations. were held in 
many parts of the country on October 24. The most impressive of them 
was the meeting organised by Sohyvo in Osaka and attended by 
300,000 people. 

Antiwar actions in the autumn of 1982 demonstrated the untenabi 
lity of the assertions widely made in Japan about an inevitable “tailing 
of of the anti-war movement after the ending of the Second Special Ses- 
sion of the Lnited Nations General Assembly on Disarmament. There 
was no doubt thet the contentions about the temporary nature of the 
mass participation in anti-war activities emanated from the ruling party, 
which ieared thet the mass anti-war movement against the drawing oi 
Jepan into the gicbal military strategy of the United States, against the 
country’s militarisation, would undermine the LDP’s and the government's 
positions. 

It goes without saving that some forms of the anti-war activities (the 
collection of signatures, the sending of delegations to New York, etc.) 
were directly timed to coincide with the Special Session of the United 
Nations Gener2z! Assembly on Disarmament and ended with the conclu- 
sion of the session. Likewise, some organisations set up specialiy for 
these actions, including the Liaison Council of Popular Movements for 
Total Prohibition of Nuclear Arms and for Disarmament, ceased their 
activities. This. however. did not mean at all a termination of the anti- 
war movement. Mass anti-war organisations, first of al] those with long 
experience of the struggle for peace, are continuing intense activities 
The principal aims oi the anti-war movement remain as well: to liquidate 
the nuclear threat, to curb the arms race, to ban nuclear arms. to termi- 
nate the Japanese-Americen military alliance, to prevent Japan from beco- 
ming @ major military power, to ensure that Japan pursues a genuinely 
peuceloving policy, to protect the peaceful constitution. etc. After the 
ending of the Special Session of the United Nations General Assembly on 
Disarmament one can speak oi a certain regrouping oi the anti-war mo- 
\ement in Japan. about a certain change in the wa\s and means of anti- 
War actions. 

Already in the beginning oj 1983 there was a new upsurge of the anti- 
War actions in Jepan The immediate impetus for this were the bellige- 
rent statements made by ithe Japanese Premier Nakasone during his vi- 
sit to the United States in January about the intention to turn Japan 
info an “unsinkabie aircrait carrier”, to block international] straits near 
the Japanese shores and about the “defence” by the Japanese navy of sea 
lanes at a distenc of a thousand miles from Japan. The Japanese public 
lightly regarded itiese statements by the prime minister as evidence of 
he jurther strengthening oi the military alliance between Japan and the 
United States, of the expansion of Japanese-American military coopera- 
tion and also of Japan’s ruling circles’ desire to play a more prominent 
miitary role in the world. 

Nakasones belligerent statements along with the nagging calls to 
strengthen the “solidarity of the Western world”. this meaning in prac- 
ine dull acceptence by the major capitalist countries of the adventuristic 

urse of the Reagan Administration, fuelled the fears of the popular ma-- 
“es that the United States could draw Japan into wer contrary to the will 

its people. A poll concucted by the Japanese NHK Radio and Television 
Corporation in October 1982 showed that 78 per cent of Japancse belic- 
‘ec in the existence ci such a possibility.* Further public opinion polls. 
Tepeatediy conducted by the Japaness mass medi2 in 1983, revealed that 
hs Meority of the population mistrusted the Nakasone gevernment's 
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The mass meeting and demonstrations held in mace parts of Japan 
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le sircrait carcier’’, “We will prevent the turning of Jap. fon 
r gattledeld!” reflected these mass sentiments. Tue mas Ss wchions com 
med wit speeches in pariiament by deputies i leit-wing parties. De- 


puties from the CPJ and SPJ used the parliamentary rostrum to condemn 
the government's militaristic policy, to demand an end tu Japan’s mili 
tary cooperation with the United States, a reduction of mulitary spend- 
ing. and vigorous actions by Japan in the international arena for deten- 
te, disarmament and the strengthening of peace. 

{n the spring and summer of 1983 Japanese peace forces staged a 
number of mass anti-war actions. It was announced at a meeting attend- 
ed by 5,000 people in Tokyo late in February, that almost 22 million signa- 
tures had been collected under a petition to parliament demanding a cut 
in military spending and the use of the money thus saved for the needs 
of the people. 

A national week of protest actions against the entry into Japanese 
ports of the American nuclear-powered aircraft carrier Enterprise «as 
held from March 20 to 26. Meetings and demonstrations of protest * ere 
held in many towns, the largest of which was in Sasebo. the port wiere 
the Enterprise called in March 1983 after a 15-vear interval at the 
nead of a whole squadron of American naval ships. Concerted national 
actions tor the liquidation of the Japanese-American “security treaty” 
were held on April 28. 

Anti-war slogans were prominent aiso at Mav Dav demonstrations 
and meetings attended by 3.9 million people throughout Japan and 
£50,000 people in Tokyo. The participants in the May Day activities con- 
demned the arms race, and opposed the militaristic course of the Naka- 
sone government, which wants to turn the courtry into an “unsinkable 
aircraft carrier’. Demands in defence of the peaceful constitution and 
against its revision by the ruling circles were voiced in many parts of 
the country on May 3 during activities devoted to the 38th anniversary 
of the coming into force of the country's fundamenta! law. 

The 26th Peace March from Tokyo to Hiroshima and Nagasaki took 
start on May 7. Such marches have been held in Japan every summer 
since 1958 on the eve of the anniversary of the barbarous atomic bombing 
of Japanese cities. The peace marches in the direction of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were conducted also from the iar north and south of Japan 
(irom Hokkaido and Okinawa), from the Toyama, Niigata, Mie and Wa- 
kayama prefectures, from Shikoku island, etc. 

A movement of protest in the country against the mounting military 
presence of the United States, which is fanning up tension in the Far 
East, rose in the country in response in the Japanese government's con- 
sent to allow the modernised American battleship Vew Jersey with To- 
mahawk cruise missiles on board and the American nuclear-powered air- 
craft carrier Carl Vinson to enter Japanese ports. In response to a call 
by the Central Executive Committee of Straggle for the Liquidation of 
the “Security Treaty’, for the Satisfaction of Other Demands of the 
Peopie, the Japanese Council of Struggle for the Prchibition of the Atomic 
and Hydrogen Bombs (Gensuikyo), the Japanese Peace Committee, the 
Central Liaison Council of Youth and Students, the National Liaison Co- 
uncil against Military Bases, a week of protest ag%nst the call at Ja- 
panese ports of the battleship Vew Jersey and thefurning of Japan into 
an “unsinkable aircraft carrier was held from July 16 to 24. The city 
assembly of Yokosuka, one of Vew Jersey’s ports o! entry. unanimously 
voted against the call. 

Anti-war slogans were also present at election campaigns throughout 
1983. Thus, questions of struggle for peace were actively debated during 
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the April national elections to local bodies of government in Hokkaido, 
which the ruling circles want to turn into an anti-Soviet bastion by 
means of a revanchist campaign of territorial claims to the Soviet Union. 
The elections for the post of governor of Hokkaido were won by T. Yo- 
komichi, a candidate of the Socialist Party who is for Japan's develop- 
ment along the road of peace and neutrality. This meant that the people 
of Hokkaido reject the militaristic designs of the Japanese reaction. It 
is indicative that parallel to the election campaign the socialists con- 
ducted in April and May nationwide actions in defence of the peace 
constitution, against the war danger and for disarmament. 

The SPJ also devoted much attention to questions of the struggle 
for peace and disarmament during the elections to House of Councillors 
oi parliament. It based its activities on its concept of “unarmed neutra- 
lity’. This is tne policy that Japan should promote, in the opinion of So- 
cialists in order to make its contribution to the cause of strengthening 
peace throughout the world. The present SPJ Chairman M. Ishibashi, 
one of the co-authors of this concept, stressed that since there would be 
neither winners nor losers in a nuclear war it is much more important 
to think about the prevention of war than about armaments. “Unarmed 
neutrality” means renunciation of militarisation and the conclusion of 
military alliances with other states, a policy of developing friendly re- 
lations with other countries. This concept of the socialists is criticised 
from various directions, being labeled as “unrealistic” and “failing to 
accord with the present international situation”, but the CPJ substan- 
tiates its position by saying that the policy of unarmed neutrality would 
serv. the best interests of Japan, as a country that was the victim of 
atomic bombing and has a constitution prohibiting armament and the 
waging of war. 

The problems oi the struggle for peace, against nuclear arms were 
actively raised during the already-mentioned parliamentary election cam- 
paign also by a number of “mini-parties” that sprang up in 1983, first of 
all the Movement for Peace and Democracy and the Civic Alliance of 
Non-Party Members, that were formed by such prominent representatives 
of the Japanese anti-w.r movement as the noted writer and publicist 
M. Oda and the influential politician and public figure, adviser of the 
Association of Members of Parliament for the Promotion of Disarma- 
ment T. Utsunomia. These groups tried to get their candidates elected to 
parliament by appealing first of all to the anti-nuclear and anti-mili- 
taristic sentiments oi the public. 

But the attempts of these “mini-parties” to secure for themselves a 
place on Japan's political arena ended in failure. Neither was the So- 
cialist Party’s performance a success. In this connection the Liberal De- 
mocrats contend that “pacifism is unpopular in the country”, that anti- 
war calls do not have the support of the masses 

But these contentions lack any substantiation. First, they are disproved 
by the already-mentioned numerous public opinion polls. Second, the failure 
of the “mini-parties” at the elections to the House of Councillors is explai- 
ned primarily by the fact that in the multi-party system existing in Japan 
it is all but impossible for new small political groupings to win an influ- 
ential ana the more so, stable position, in particular in parliament. As to 
the failure of the SPJ, this, too, can be explained by factors of a political 
and inner-party nature. Third, for the Communist Party of Japan, which 
vigorously promoted anti-war slogans during the election campaign, the 
elections were a success. 

In April the Chairman of the Presidium of the CPJ CC K. Miyamoto 
Suggested that the government proclaim Japan a nuclear-free country. 
On May | the Japanese Communists started a nationwide campaign to 
collect signatures under the call to adopt a declaration on non-nuclear 
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nuclear catastrophe from the life of mankind. 
it is the basis of two unportant decuments adopt- 
ed at the comierence—the Tokyo Declaration and the Nagasaki Appeal. 

The conference demanded the liquidetion of al! foreign muclear bases 
and or the idea of creating muclearftree zones. It assessed highly 
one of most important Soviet peace initiatives—the USSR's pledge 
mot to be the first to use muclear anms. 


As the international uuti-nuclear conference \ as being held, meetings 
und demonstratuons ege.n took place in many Japanese cities under 
slogans of “No to nuclear arms”. “Prevent the turning of the country into 
an unsicheble aircraft carrier of the Pentagon”. “\» to the strengthening 
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of the military alliance with the United States”, “No to the militarisation 
of Japaer”. Representatives of all sections of the populetion took part in 
the amliewaer activities timed to coincide with the 36th anniversary of 
the barbarous atomic bombings of Miroshime and Nagasaki. 

The vigorous anti-war actions in zepen have mot yet anerged into a 
sags. organised stream of all, or of majority ol peace champions 
and heve not yet resulted in @ total sobering up of the reactionary, mili- 
taristic forces. Still the process of Japan's turning into « seat of military 
danger in the Far East hes been substantially slowed down. The ruling 
circles of Japan have been forced to manoeuvre. to try to justify im every 
wa) their militar) cooperation with the United Stetes and the militar. 
sation of the country. Attempts are being made to dampen the imtensit) 
oj the anti-war movement, to sow confusion in jits ranks, to spearhead it 
against the USSR under the false pretext of the “Soviet military threat”. 
But the Japanese people's desire for lasting peace is growing, this creat: 
ing an objective basis for the further invigoration of the anti-war move. 
ment. The Japanese musi sey its decisive word in the choice of 
its country’s road of 
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U.S,., JAPAN SAID TO TRY TO ‘IMPOSE’ MILITARY ROLE ON ASEAN 
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busis of which this close alliance was set up, i regularly conirmed, The 
Econorust noted that the new US-Philippino agreement on bases in- 
cluded for the first tume a reference to SEATO, which enables the USA, 
in the opinion of a “high-ranking American diplomat”, to use the bese, 
in the Philippines to delend Thailand.* It is omly matural that the close 
military cooperation of these two countries with Washington cannot but 
cast shadow on the character of the entire organisation which, as early 
as 1971, declared the establishment of a zone of peace and neutrality 
in Southeast Asia as its policy-making task. Adam Malik, former Vice- 
President of Indonesia, who for more than twelve years was its Foreign 
Minister and, in effect. a founder of the Association, stated im an inter- 
view to Asghi: “The presence of US troops in the region is incompatib- 
le with the policy of peace and nonalignment pursued by ASEAN count- 
ries.” ° However, they are present there, and on rather a large scale. 
The Pentagon has the tollowing str s on the Philippines: a naval 
base at Subic Bay and an airbase at Field, the la being the 
largest US base outside the United States. The two bases are manned 
by more than 16,000 US militery and ciyiliam personnel. According to the 
press, these bases are annually visited by hundreds of thousands of US 
servicemen. 

Under the pretext of “maintaining the balance of forces” im the we- 
stern part of the Pacific, after short negotiations Washington succeeded, 
in June 1983, to sign a memorandum with Manila on the continuation 
ol using the bases on its territory during the mext five years, although 
the government of the Philippines has to encounter J« wiounting and 
better organised public movement for the elumimation of the US military 
presence and for the observance of the monaligned principles in foreign 
policy 

Taking into account the unpopularity of their decision, the authorities 

omised that “in the final analysis” LS bases in the Philippines would 
closed down. It would not be out of place to recall the fact that the 
constituent declaration of ASEAN adopted in August 1967 proclaim- 
ed the “provisional” status of foreign military bases in ASEAN 
zone. 

After the Pol Pot regime was toppled in Kampuchea, pb ons fe- 
doubled its efforts in cultivating “special relationships” with Thailand. 
While the Philippines are regarded by the Pentagon as an outpost of 
US naval policy, Thailand may apparently be regarded as the edge of 
the US continenta! strategy spearheaded against the socialist countries 
of Indochina. 

inroads and raids against the People’s lic of Kampuchea are 
conducted by the armed detachments of Pol Pot men and other Khmer 
counterrevolutioneries from the territory of Thailand with the conni- 
vanee or, to be more precise, the encouragement of the latter's ruling 
circles. The flow of expensive armaments and military hardware to the 
“frontline state” (as it is cailed in Washin ) is growing. The lime 
towards whipping up tensions in Southeast Asia, with the White House 
behind it, inflicts serious yr 4 on the Thai economy which is going 
through 4 crisis. One may get the impression thet some Thai leaders are 
turning their country into a pawn in the risky game played by their over- 
seas partners with the destinies of Southeast Asia. 

It is mo secret why the US military display such a profound interest 
in the territories bordering on China. There is no grounds to talk about 
a “return” of the United States to thet region, because it has never left 
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t. The USA counters the successes on peaceiul construction in the cout. 
tries Of Indochina and the far-reaching social translonmations there b) 
the demonstration of might, muscle fexing, and the “red menace” scar 
campaign. 

Speeches by Washington crusaders often reler to Thailand and the 
Philippines as the “key” stetes in Southeast Asia. The USA has been 
purposelully working to intensify military contacts with them (arms sup- 
plies, erchenges of military tions, training of militery personne), 
calls of the US Seventh Pleet at | ports, etc.) 

Simultaneously, the US military industrial complex hes made con 
tacts with other ASEAN countries as weil. For instance, Singapore al- 
ready provides military-technical service to US reconnaissance planes 
barraging over the Indian Ocean. The press carried reports about the 
intention of this stall stete to purchase three USamade AWACS air: 
craft, which may become an important step towards creating an integra. 
ted air defence system of the Association countries. 

The Republican administration is characterised by an emphasis of 
the military and political contacts with the ASEAN countries While wel- 
coming in word ASEAN’s economic and socia) achievements (Ronald 
Reagan even called it a “model of economic cooperation”), the USA is 
avoiding giving these countries any substantia! aid im this particular 
sphere. In reply to the of the leaders of the “Five”, Washington 
recommended thet ASEAN rely on multilateral financial agencies of the 
capitalist world and US private capitel, rather than on governmenta! aid 
given on easier terms (this aid tends to be reduced). 

In a bid to set up cordon sanitaire around Indochina, the US is as- 
signing the main role in this unseemly, or, to be more precise. provoca- 
tive campaign, to ASEAN countries, preferring to stay in the back- 
ground. At 2 press conference, US Secretary of State George Shultz ans- 
wered in the affirmetive to the question as to whether the United States 
exerted continuous military pressure on Vietnam and specified thet Wa- 
shington prelerred to act through “the Asian countries”.* This obs iously 
brings to mind the Nixon “Guam Doctrine”, which blessed the practice 
of setting one Asien stat ageinst another. According to the official ver- 
sion of the US Stete Department, Washington limits mself only to the 
support of ASEAN strategy directed at rendering politice!, moral and 
himaniterian assistance to Khmer resistance, as Paul Woliowitz, Assi- 
stant LS Secretary of Stete for East Asia and the Paci*c, stated during 
his visit to Theilend. Such assertions do not hold water. First, Washing. 
ton is @ chie! instigetor and inspires of imierference in Kampuchea’s in- 
terne! aflairs. Second, the policy of the Association countries, given the 
lege! nature of its provisions on the “Kampuchean problem”, is not so 
homogeneous, third, lar from everyone agrees with the negative aspects 
o! that policy in the ASEAN countries in which there is 2 growing wi'! 
8 Gtslogue with Hanoi and for seeking a wey out of the artificial 

edlock 

Despite the community of class imterests and rigid anti-communist 
views of the US ruling quarters and the ASEAN countries, the relations 
hetween the sides are marked by permenent friction end acute difleren. 
ces. The leaders of the “Five” regularly tell Western powers, the USA 
hove all. thet contacts with the Association should be built on the prin 
Ciples of sovereign equality and respect for its needs Jusuf Wanandi, en 
indone sien tescercher (who can hard’y be suspected of unloyalty toward 
Me LSA) writes “Mt is hoped that the administration will develop a 
Teeter sensitivity to the aspirations and imterests of its allies in th: 
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region’. Wanandi is against spreading to ASEAN the “giobal rhetoric 
on the Soviet threat to the Third World.” concoctions about which, toge- 
ther with the inventions about “Vietnamese expansionism” are fabricated 
by the imperialist propaganda services and their minions {nd here is 
an admission of am American author, who said that in a substantial part 
of Asia, particularly in the ASEAN states, there was a growing aware- 
ness that the Reagan Administration did not understand their problems 
and was unwilling to deal with them. Moreover, he added, actually it 
even aggravated 1 by its obsession with the Russian threat. * 

Washington's persistent attempts to turn the Association into a pliant 
instrument of an aggressive policy shows that without any hesitation it 
is ready to sacrifice to its hegemonistic designs the goals of this organi- 
sation, which have been more than once solemm!y proclaimed at diffe- 
rent international forusns. 


W ashington is active in enlisting the he'p of its allies from the capital- 
ist camp and primarily its number one partner in Asia—Japan—in 
implementing its own strategic and tactical aims in Southeast Asia. Sin- 
ce the foundation of ASEAN, the USA and Japun have closely coordima- 
ted their approach to this organisation, particu'arly intensive consulta- 
tions between Washingion and Tokyo were held on the eve of major 
events within the framework of the grouping (primarily, two summit 
meetings in 1976 and 1977, and the annua! conlerences of foreign mini- 
sters of the “Five”). Both powers almost simultaneously established of- 
ficial contacts with ASEAN as an organisation—the LSA in March, and 
a in September 1977. The strict sharing of roles between them im- 
volved a high degree of mutually comp'ementary effort: the USA kept 
its ar eye on that zone, while Japan “patronised” it eco- 
nomically. 

Of lete, however, such pattern of divided responsibilities has ceased 
to satisfy the White House. Discontent both in the academic community 
and governmental spheres of the USA is growing in view of the United 
States having to carry an “unproportionately large” part of expenditures 
for the mai of “order” in the ASEAN subregion, while the Far 
Eastern ally has concentrated its effort and resources on foreign econo- 
mic expansion. Urging Tokyo to escalate its military outlays at a 
rate, the US government hopes, among other things, to undermine 


-— 1 of the Japanese monopolies. 
class and political imperatives dictating the need for joint efforts 
to reinforce the subordinate situation of the ASEAN countries within the 
— of the nye Tenens wr : = in no way ~_ 
the fierce competitive g ween US and Japanese monopolies. For 
the time being these clashes are in favour of the latter, but their US ri- 
vals are preparing a springboard for a counteroffensive. This is the 
background against which the responsibilities between Washington and 
Tokyo are being redistributed. This process boils down to the enhance- 
ment of Japan's a, for the situation in the ASEAN zone by 
means of its gradual involvement in military and political activities the- 
re. Washington uses a wide ——- of means for bringing pressure to 
bear on Japan to make it escalate its military effort. 

In a lead article, Asahi Evening News quoted Carlos Romulo, Foreign 
Minister of the Philippines, who during World War Two fought ag- 





’ Economuc, Political and Security Issues i Southeast Asia in 1980s, Berkeley (Cal), 
1908. Bp. 118, 121. 
* See Foreign Affairs, 1982, No 3, p 693 
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pat Jepanese oceupationists. “History must not be repeated Both Ame 
rico and Japan are committing @ grave mistake. America for prodding 
Japan into increasing its militety power, and Jepan for bind!y following 
the American order. * he said, 

Japan's military ambitions ere fraught with @ greve threat to ASEAN 
countries, considering their geographic proximity, strategic positions, 
rich and diverse minera! resources, and also Japans traditiona! “inte 
rest” in that zone 

\o small danger lies in the fact that the Japenese military carry out 
their fer-reaching p'ans in @ fait accompli manner seeking to evade a 
wee of criticism and opposition to these plans in Japan itself. For 
erample, the government mace no clearcut official statements concern. 
ing the one-thouseand mile maritime “defence” zone which, as it 15 ob- 
vious, spreads to the waters washing ASEAN countries. The Australian 
i noncel Review wrote that Tokyo's defense strategy had taken shape 
mperceptib’y, end the expansion of the Japanese government policy to 
the defence of ships under foreign flags bringing commodities to Japan 
‘ook place in the course of a remark by Nakesone in the Japanese pariia- 
ment on Merch 9, 1983. *° 

Serving as a propaganda cover for these measures ere anti-Soviet 
and anti-Vietnamese insinuations which, although being obviously sen- 
seless, still influence to @ certain extent some politica! leaders of ASEAN 
countries. Not without influence from outside, the “Five” began, though 
with certa’n reservations, to allow in recent years a possibility of 
Japan's military buildup allegedly to counter “communist expansion”. 
There were calls for Tokyo to help building in ASEAN countries large- 
scale enterprises producing weaponry sal military hardware on US 
licences. This is nothing but preparations for the formetion of an actus! 
military-political aliience between Jepan an¢ ASEAN with the blessing 

nd support from the United States. 

Initially, granting the Japanese armed forces some military police func- 
tions ur Southeast Asia was described as a “forced” measure, a com 
pensation for the reduction of the United States’ involvement in that re- 
gion. and a means of filling the “vacuum” which may forin 2s 2 resu!t 
of US combat units being sent elsewhere. Todey these “defense” argu- 
ments have been cast away. The White House states categorically that 
even a partie! reduction of US military activities in Southeast Asia is 
out of the auestion. On the contrary, a “sharp increase” of US military 
presence ir the Pacific is expected, with ASEAN being its ina'ienab'e 
pert.» 

The 1S and Japanese militery buildup and consolidation of their mi- 
‘tery elliance portends only the growth of tensions in Southeast Asia, 
mekng the prospect for stabilisation of the situation in the region even 
more remote 

After Prime Mimister Naekasome visited the Association countries last 
‘pong. Tokyo asserted that it allegedly succeeded in fineliy convincing 
»€ € states of the “defense character” of the Japanese military program- 
"es far Eastern Economic Review, a usually reliable source, wrote 
‘Ses the semblance of a positive reaction in the countries of the “Five” 
‘es intent ¢ to be used for weakening the domestic opponents of the 
~““"DS.\e Suleup and depriving the Japanese opposition of a powerful 
“'gemett * ithe opposition perties constantly drew attention of the 


Sew Australion F.nonel Review. April 19, 1963 
, det bar Eastern Econom: Review, April 21. 1963, 9 29 
See For Fostern koonomic Review 19. 1983 
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government to the protests .oiced in Southeast Asia against the tearms- 
ment of Japan). This umplies that the Japanese rung elite either de. 
beratel, misistormed the public of was deceived, having underestim 
ted the strenuth and depth of firm anti-Jepanese and anti-militaristic sen- 
timents in ASEAN 

There are no doubts as to the direction of the Tokvo diplomatic effort 
According to New York Times, it is aimed at political and military in- 
fluence of Japan to be feit in all countries of the Pacific. '* The advocates 
of the large-scale rearmament of Japan are also ready to act in contra- 
sention of the peaceful provisions of the Japanese constitution. Ekono- 
misulo magazine arrives at a conclusion that “Nakasone’s chief aim is to 
set up an anti-Soviet bloc in East Asia. However, the formation of a 
vast anti-Soviet security sjstem... should rather be called not an ‘origin- 
21 construction’ by Nakasone but 2 ‘global strategy of Reagan’. Nahe. 
sone only plays the role of an active middleman.” * 

The “¢ ican Administration is forming an anti-Soviet coalition 

lobal scale. with Japan acting as a regional ‘subcontractor”. 

Of course, to a certain extent, the United States is compe'led to re- 
chon with the on the whole negative reaction of ASEAN countries, 4s 
well as many other Asian states, to Japan turning into a powerful milit- 
ary state, because this brings back the formidabie ghosts of the past. 
Therefore, Washington deems it expedient to pose, as the London-based 
orid Today put it, “as guarantor of Japan's good behaviour”. '’ Even 
Americans (including the military) often asked themselves about the 
unpredictable consequences of Japan's militarisation, since it threatens 
to go out of control. 

who are at the helm in Tokyo hope to decide the destinies of 
the regional frene. Moreover, in the future they even see the contours 
of Japan-ASEAN alliance, which would make it possible to increase 
Japan's weight in world politics. They avoid advertising their intentions, 
urging, for the time being, statements in favour of this concept in coun- 
tries of the Five’. It is planned to reach this goa! in alliance with, and 
reliance on, the USA. In seeking to prove their loya ty to the patron, the 
Tokyo politicians keep calling on ASEAN countries to strengthen the 
bonds linking them with the United States and in no way “to alienate 
themselves” ‘rom Washington. “Neutrality [what is meant here is, prob- 
ably, the principles of nonalignment.—E. G.], however, cannot be made 
use of in an emergency to secure the stability of Southeast Asia,” noted 
Toru Yano, an expert in international affairs who is close to the govern- 
ment, “even though it is a strong positive factor. This is why the role 
the US can play in Southeast Asia must be considered.” * 

Prior to 1979, 1. e., before the ling of the Pol Pot regime, Tokyo, 
though inconsistently, advanced the is of the need for a more flexible 
approach to Vietnam than that being offered by Washington. Today 
the Japanese policy is practically identical to the American approach 
At present the allies are seeking together to preserve the crisis in the 
international relations of Southeast Asia, piling up obstacles on the 
way leading towards the improvement of the situation. For example, on 
the eve of the visit of Shintaro Abe, Japanese Foreign Minister, to Bang- 
hok to meet his colleagues from ASEAN, Mainichi reported about the 
discontent in the ruling quarters of Japan concerning the quest by the 
Association of a way towards an “agreement” with Vietnam, which may 
result in an “actual recognition of the status quo in Kampuchea [i. €. tre 





* Sew York T.mes Dec. 7. 1982 

t* £honomisuto. May 3, 1983 

'* World Today, Vol. 99, No 6, Jume 1983. p 214 
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legitimate tegime in the People’s Republic of Kampuchea —£. GJ] on 
the part of ASEAN’. 

he overlapping of interests of the USA and Japan makes itseli clear- 
i, iclt in the “Pacific Community” concept which they are advocating 
1: i self-cvident that, without participation of ASEAN countries, this 
idea will actualiv hang in the air. There are different variants of thy 
composition of thet forum, yet ASEAN countries are regarded as “firm” 
candidates. The LSA. Japan and also Australia have already launched 
~ long-term campaign to persuade the Association members. South Ko- 
rean authorities, too, hurried to make their contribution. In May 1982. 
of course, with sanction from Washington, they came out with a pepe. 
sai to convene a summit meeting with the participation of the USA. 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, ASEAN countries and also 
South Korea to examine the “Pacific Community” concept. In the future 
such meetings were to be held on a regular basis. The Seoul regime 
claimed the role of a middieman between Western states and ASEAN 
countries) However. during his visit to Seoul in October, 1982, Presiden: 
Suharto of Indonesia unequivocally turned down this initiative, which 
killed the pian 

ASEAN countrics maintain that the Pacific project is a too heavy 
construction in which they could not find a suitable place, because in 
any case the LSA and Japan (or in the reverse order) will take the lead 
in it. This is why the attitude of the “Five” is on the whole marked not 
only by “lach of enthusiasm”, but also by deep scepticism. These coun- 
tries obvious!s prefer their membership in the Association, trying to con- 
eet it as much as possible as an independent subject in internationa’ 
iclations. 

At the negotiations of the ASEAN leaders with Tokyo the sides dis- 
cussed not so much military-strategic problems or the Bcc projects 
‘ike the “Pacific Community” to say — of the problem of neutralis- 
ing the “Soviet threat” (as Tokyo would like it). but quite concrete and 
palpable topics nonequivalent economic exchange, negative balance of 
trade between, Japan and three ASEAN countries, rigid terms of access 
to the Japanese market of ASEAN industria) commodities and others. 
All these long-standing and painfui problems have been more aggravated 
due to the crisis in the world capitalist economy, with which the economic 
cevelopment of ASEAN countries has been linked so closely. 

Whereas in the past Japanese 4 wth were working for “gua- 
ranteed deliveries of raw materials from ASEAN countries (for example. 
o:) and liquified gas). now the latter have to struggle for Jzpan not 
to reduce the amount of its purchases, for raw materia!s account for 90 
per cent of their exports to the Japanese market. Certainly. one cannot 
cen) that Tokvo makes definite well-calculated concessions to keep afloat 
the branches of the economy of ASEAN countries which are of particular 
Mportance to the Japanese economs However, financial injections are 
oiten tied with imports of Japanese commodities. As 2 result, the spend- 
ing on aic is fully compensated. The Japan Times honestly admits tha: 
hte: 9 te “present economic prominence owes a great debt to South- 
#as' ‘ia Ie 

Franklin Weinstein. an American expert on Southeast Asia, who does 
Cat think at necessary, toconceal his critica! attitude towards the Japanese 
policy, stated: “I found that criticism of the Japanese was just as 
‘trong as it had been previous'y, though it was se/dom expressed pub- 
icly. Fukuda’s pledge of $1 billion for fve ASEAN industria! projects 
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has become a symbol of frustration, as these projects have proven dift- 
cult to bring to fruition. Japan's setting of detaile! priorities might be 
viewed as an effort to impose its own Cevelopment sirategy on the region 
and to intervene more directly in the economic policy muking of the 
ASEAN <ountries.” '* US companies too are striving for the same goal! 
The common denominator of efforts of al! of them, as weil as of the go- 
vernments supporting them is the ensuring of what they understand as 
“political stability” in ASEAN states, where they hope to preserve in fact 
their own profit. Thus, what ASEAN countries face is, in fact, a united 
front of neocolonialists. 

However, there are objective possibilities enabling ASEAN to oppose 
successfully the external diktat Among the powerfu! factors containing 
the forces of imperialism and hegemonism are the growing activity of 
the young independent countries in the world arena, their persistent 
struggle for a new international economic order, and proiound positive 
influence exerted by countries of the socialist community on international! 
relations. If the ice of distrust were melted and the road towards develop- 
ing goodneighbourly cooperation with Indochinese states were opened up, 
- countries of the “Five” would consolidate their positions consider- 
ably. ; 


TF anespar~ L the community of class interests, the adherence of the 
ruling elites of ASEAN countries and a number of Western states to 
anti-communist d s leave a profound imprint on the foreign policy 
platform of ASEAN and its member-countries. This explains ASEAN’s 
orientation towards the West, the USA above all, the option of the ex- 
treme right elements for a tough confrontation with Vietnam, and the 
containment of cooperation with the Soviet Union. At the same time, the- 
re is another tendency in the activities of ASEAN, which, though with 
difficulties, is paving a way for itself. It consists in the striving towards 
normalisation and consolidation of relations with the states of Southeast 
Asia having a different socio-economic system, and towards  indepen- 
dent foreign policy. 

The ali t of forces between these two policies which have in- 
fluential advocates and opponents inside the ruling elites of the ASEAN 
countries, has been constantly aie The problems of Indochina 
which have turned into a touchstone of the abilities of responsible leaders 
for realistic consideration, objective analysis and readiness for an equi- 
table dialogue became an arena of political struggle among them. 

Regrettably, since the end of the 1970s, certain quarters in ASEAN 
have taken an openly unfriendly stand as regards Vietnam, Laos and 
the People’s Republic of Kampuchea. Ignoring the fundamental changes 
in Indochina and the will of the Kampuchean ple. who have elimina- 
ted the hated Pol Pot regime, some members of the Association have em- 
barked on pote complications and open interference in the intern- 
al affairs of neighbouring states. As a matter of fact, some ASEAN mem- 
bers have taken it upon themselves to carry out the instructions of US 
leaders. Late in 1981, succumbing to their pressure, the countries of the 
Association were zealously forming a coalition of Khmer counterrevo- 
lutionaries—the so-called “Tripartite government” of Sihanouk, Son Sann 
and Khieu Samphan. 

Judging by all appearances, the leaders of those countries fear great- 
ly the dissatisfaction of imperialist powers. As a result, the crisis phe- 
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nometia of imternational relations of Southeast Asia threaten to become 
cormonent, and the solution of tne problem has been postponed. 

'" Nonetheless. despite al! intrigues of the external and internal reac- 
». the Ciplomacy of Vietnam and the People’s Republic of Kampuchea 
r~ out to look persistently for ways and means to improve the situation 
and develop a dialogue in the region. 

A whole series of constructive well-thought-of initiatives of the three 
--tes of Indochina aimed at attaining this goal is well known. Diploma- 
steps taken by Vietnam, Laos and the People’s Republic of Kampu- 
. enjoy the full support of the Soviet Union and other countries 0! 
he socialist community. 

At a meeting with the General Secretary of the Centra] Committee of 
+s, Communist Party of Vietnam Le Duan, held on July 29, 1983, Yuri 
Avdropoy stated that the USSR would continue to contribute to the 
constructive efforts of socialist Vietnam, which acts together with Laos 
sn Kampuchea, the efforts directed at turning Southeast Asia into a 
zone Of peace, cooperation and stability. The leaders of the two parties 
noted the great importance of the Soviet-Vietnamese Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation whose fifth anniversary was marked last year. It will 
not be out of place to reca!! that Article 5 of the Treaty reads: “The Con- 
tracting Parties... should support the striving of the peoples of South- 
east Asia towards peace, independence, and cooperation among them.” *° 

The stage-by-stage withdrawal of the Vietnamese volunteers from 
hempvchea is also evidence of the steady stabilisation of the situation 
in that much-suffering country, and a convincing demonstration of Viet- 
nams goodwill, a stabilisation that no subversion by the reaction- 
ary Khmer emigres can frustrate, with Vietnam continuing to hope for 
reciprocity of its neighbours in the region. The overcoming of differences 
at a negotiating table on the basis of a sober-minded accounting of the 
miutua’ interests and equality, improvement of relations between the two 
ts of Southeast Asia—the states of Indochina and the ASEAN coun- 
tricS—1n spite of intrigues and obstruction of the imperialist powers, wiil 
contribute to the cause of peace in Asia and in the whole world and 
thwart the military and strategic plans of Washington and Tokyo vis-a- 
vis the Association. 

The Soviet Union views with sympathy the efforts by the “Five”, 
une those of other newly-free countries, to attain economic independence. 
strengthen political independence, and ensure fruitful socio-economic and 
cultura! cooperation on regional basis. One could only welcome the As- 
sociation leaders’ official statements concerning their loyalty to the tasks 
Sct jorth in its Charter, and the inadmissibility of it being turned into 
@ miitary bloc, if these were consistently and firmly adhered to. For 
its part. the USSR, as it was stated in the CC CPSU Report to the 26th 
Part, Congress. sees no obstacles on the way toward establishing good 
cooperation with the ASEAN member-countries. 


_ . Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union and International Relations. 1978. A Collection 
©’ De-uments, Moscow, 1979, p 191 (in Russian). 
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PRC DEBATES CHANGING FARM, INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY SYSTEM 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 48-63 


[Article by I. N. Naumov, candidate of economic sciences: "Debates on Forms 
of Ownership in China"] 


Ji Ciscussion on highly important theoretical questions of the socialist 
political economy—on objective economic laws, on the aims of produc- 
tion and the fundamental economic law of socialism, on the nature of re- 
lations of distribution, on the essence, place and role of commodity-money 
relations and the law of value in the conditions oi public ownership, and 
on the correlation of planned and market regulation—has been going on 
in the People’s Republic of China since the latter half of 1977. This discus- 
sion has been necessitated by life itself. The acute socio-economic pro- 
blems, which became seriously complicated in the long years of the “big 
leap” and the “cultural revolution”, have made it imperative to revise the 
“guiding ideas” on which the official economic policy was based in 1958- 
1978. ! 

But it may be said without exaggeration that the questions of the 
character of property relations in China and the prospects of their further 
development are the chief items in this discussion. Some participants in 
the discussion justly pointed out that it was gross breaches in this decisive 
sphere of relations of production that became the cause of the critical si- 
tuation in China’s economy, the source of many conflict situations in Chi- 
nese society. 

In order better to understand the purpose of the‘discussion under way, 
it is necessary to recall the most important events in the transformation 
of property relations in the PRC and the “basic guiding ideas” theoreti- 
cally justifying these transformations. 

If out of the mass of events that had taken place, and the measures 
that had been carried out in the socio-economic sphere after the iounda- 





' The discussion began in the summer of 1977 with a debate by Chinese economists 
and sociologists on questions of distribution and wages under socialism In 1978 the 
discussion was extended to the questions of commodity-money relations and the opera- 
tion of the law of value, the aims of production under socialism, and the nature of the 
socio-economic system in the PRC. An active discussion of property relations began 
with the publication in the No. | issue of the journal Jing/i yanjiu for 1979 of an article 
entitled “Apropos of the Forms of Socialist Property in China” by the well-known eco- 
nomist Dong Furen. Very many known Chinese specialists in political economy. as well 
as some politicians, gave their views on the questions raised in the article (on the essen- 
ce and character of state and cooperative property and ways of their transiorimation). 
Many speeches, articles and reports by the participants in the discussion have been 
published ‘n the national press (Hongi. Renmin ribao, Guangming ribao, etc.) and also 
in economic science periodicals (Jingji yanjuix, Jingji guanli, Jingji kexue. Jingiv 
liun yu Jingji guanli, etc.) and transactions of universities and institutes The various. 
points of view on important questions of political economy were briefly outlined in the 
co'lections Discussions on the Most Important Questions of Political Economy in 1949- 
1/80 (Peking. 1981) and Polemics on the Questions of Political Economy in the PRC in 
1977-1980 (Xian, 1982). The questions of China's socio-economic development under dis- 
cussion are reflected in textbooks on political economy and in other books (Xue Mugiao’s 
Economic Problems of Socialism in China, 1980, The Economic Sustem of Socialism and 
Its Advantages, 1981, editor-in-chief Dong Furen. ete.). Periodically journals publish 
brief reviews of the discussion. From the end of March to the beginning of April 198i. 
for instance, 150 reports, articles and surveys were sumbitted for discussion on the 
property issue (see Jingji yanjiu, 1981, No. 6). 
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non of the People’s Republic of China, one were to single out th main 
ones, Which decisively influenced all other events, they would undoubted: 

be the transformations in relations of ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. Never belure in its long history had Chinese society known such 
major changes in property relations—in radical character, scale and 
rate—as those after 1949 In the first three years of its existence (194% 
1952) China carried out an agrarian reform and nationalised banks and 
the property of bureaucratic and foreign capital. The result was the ful- 
filment in the main of the tasks of the people's democratic stage of the re- 
volution: abolition of the economic foundation of feudalism, of bureaucra- 
tic and foreign capital, The next stage (1955-1956). the stage of socialist 
transformations, saw the cooperation of the peasantry and urban artisans, 
and the transiormation of the property of the national bourgeoisie into 
mixed, State-private property. As a result, an end was put to the multi- 
structural system in Chinese society which embarked upon the path of 
socialist construction, 

Economic development in the first eight years of the PRC’s existence 
showed the big advantages and vast potentialities of mew forms and pro- 
perty relations. The economy began to develop at a rate unknown in old 
China. But already then one could see the negative aspects of intensive 
socialisation of the means of production: the huge gap between the new 
jorms of property and the backward material and technica! base, between 
the scale of socialisation of the means of production and the low level of 
management of the socialised economy. It is natural, therefore, that the 
tasks of laving a solid modern material and technica! foundation for the 
new forms of property, improving the structure of organisation of social 
production, devising an eflective economic mechanism, and bettering the 
system of economic management became the prime tasks in the PRC's 
further socio-economic development. 

The advocates of the “single socialist public property” conception re- 
puciated the objective laws of establishing socialist property and claimed 
that the socialisation of the means of production did not depend on the 
‘vel of development of the productive forces, 1. e., on the level of so- 
cealisation of the process of production and labour. They imagined that 
‘th means of production could be socialised at any, even feudal, stage of 
their development. . 

The “single socialist public property” conception naturally was not 
created for the sake of pure theory. It had a thoroughly practical purpose. 
lis formulation was to enable the state to carry out an unprecedented 
mobilisation of labour and material resources to achieve superfast rates in 
rconomic development. The emergence o} thi: unception in China created 
‘Cc. ogical conditions for the transition to a new round in the socialisa- 
‘oot property. In what concerned the rate of socialisation, Mao Zedong 
veld that the main thing was not to miss the political moment and to take 
eSvantage of the masses’ sentiment—‘“to strike while the iron is hot’. as 
‘tit’ say. Socialisation was to assume the form of successive political 
satpaigns The mass campaign for the realisation of this theory began in 
swos. With the transition to the “three red banners” course. In the cities 
"> Process found expression in the conversion of handicraft cooperatives 
eC state enterprises. Mixed enterprises, working on state and private 
VP ts. also became state enterprises. Private businesses in the services, 
ré = cid handicrafts were almost completely liquidated: 

Process of changing the forms ol property was especial!y stormy 

“° M'tyside. The small cooperatives were said to be “fettering the 
~ fe: 8rd “retarding the development of the productive forces’. and 

ssc thet the amalgamation of cooperatives was required by pro- 
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duction and demanced by the masses. [he peopies commune which wis 
regarded as the best lorm for the transition from collective to public pro- 
perty and from sactalist to communist society was the form chosen for 
the amalgamation of tLe cooperatives. An umportant factor in the estab- 
lishtnent of “‘simgle public property” was gigantomania, i.e, the urge to 
set up large economic units, to effect all-embracing socialisation of pro- 
perty. lt was held that the bigger the enterprise, the more vividly the ad- 
vantages of socialism manilest themsely«s. Literally within one month 
(Seplember 1958) more than 760,000 production cooperatives were trans- 
formed wunto 24,000 peopie's communes. On the whole, the period of tran- 
sition from collective to public property Was set at three-four years, and 
five-six years in the outlaying regions. * The yo public ge con. 
ception negated even the possession of personal belongings. Not only al! 
the large means of production, but even smal! hand-opereted farm umple- 
ments, smal! cattle, poultry and even kitchen utensils were socialised when 
the people's communes were organised. Subsequently, the people's com- 
munes were to extend to the cities and become “an instrument for recon- 
structing the old city and building a new, socialist city”, and finally turn 
into the basic “primary unit of social structure” in China. 

Violated in creation of “single public gogee were not only the 
laws of tp ne ge of socialist property itself, but also the objective eco- 
nomic lews which are engendered by the establishment of social property 
and the observance of which can alone ensure the successiul development 
and strengthening of socid! peepee. Thus, the objective need of subor- 
dinating production to the satisfaction of the working people's fast grow- 
ing requirements was negated and identified with the thirst for the 
“bourgeois wey of life’. The law of socialist accumulation was distorted: 
an “accumulate more, consume less” principle was advanced in the distri- 
bution of the mational income. Both theoretically and practically the law 
of clamned proportional development was opposed by the so-called 
“wavelike development”, spontaneity was ‘ustifed and encouraged. The 
ideas of non-commodity socialist production were widely popularised The 
essence of self-susteinment under socialism was distorted; egalitarian 
principles in distribution were idealised. Remuneration for work and the 
existence of commodity-money relations were regarded as a ‘basis for 
the restortion of capitalism”. 

Many acute problems accumulated in the management of public pro-- 
perty and the economy on the whole. Not a single scientifical!ly-based eco- 
nomic reform was carried out in Chine after formation of the econo- 
mic-administrative mechenism ‘9 the mid-1950s. The changes wrought in 
the economic mechanism in the years of the “big leap” and the “cultural 
revolution” did not improve it, but seriously wea it. The employment 
of economic methods in management was qualified as betrayal of “true 
socialism” and a concession to “revisionism”. The economic rights of en- 
terprises in industry were reduced to the minimum. All profits and depre- 
ciation charges were taken either by the state treasury or by the treasuries 
of the local administrations. The piece-rate system and bonuses were abo- 
lished. Administrative bureaucratic methods with the guiding principle 
that “politics is a command force” prevailed in economic management. 

The Chinese economy did not mark time after 1958, of course. But its 
progress was attended by siumps, by huge labour and material losses. 

t is only natural that in such highly unfavourable conditions public 
property could not fully display its advamtages. Moreover, as many Chi- 
nese economists now affirm, the untimely establishment of “single public 
property” caused enormous harm to the development of the productive 
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forces and wndermined the people's productive activity and labour 
Ciscip ie, } 

The critica! economic situation demanded ummediate steps to regulate 
in and the reappraisal of # number of “guiding ideas” concerning pro- 

y, The reassessment begun in mid-1977 of some of the economic postu- 
lates advanced in the years of the “big leap” and the “cultural revolu- 
tion, gained momentum alter the Third Plenary Meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of China in December 1978 which 
nad decided thet it was necessary to “bring relations of production into 
lune with the development of the productive forces.” * The of this 
thesis veges A ovens itself during po Bn ge ge on oe ae te 
measures directly aflecting property reletions. . were 
gilowed to have Benes E and in handicrafts and a start was 
made in the transition to the system oj] responsibility for production, im- 
ciuding household family contract;® smal) businesses were permitted in 
une cities, foreign investments were mvited and four “special economic 
zones” were established in Guangdong and Fujian provinces;* industrial 
enterprises began to be vested with certain rights in the spheres of plan- 
ning, fealisation of output, material moentives,’ etc. 

During the discussion on the trenstormetion of the forms of property 
in town and country most of its participants agreed that the transforme- 
tion of property in 1955-1956 and the establi of people's commu- 
nes in subsequent years were done “hastily”. In his book Economic Problems 
o} Socialism in Chine the well-nown economist Kue Mugiao wrote: “At 
one stage we devoted excessive attention to the fettering eflect the backward 
re ‘ations of production had on the productive forces and in the conditions 
when the later were not yet much developed we pean | transformed the 
relations of production without realising thet the trans ion of rela- 
tions above the requirements of the productive forces may equally ham- 
per the development of the productive forces. Ai the same time, the 
appearence of the new relations of production which allowed full play to 
the development of the productive forces we paid smsufficient attention to 
strengthening the new relations of ion and to concentrating efiorts 
on the development of the ive forces.” * Campaignwise volunta- 
ristic methods of socialising the means of production, routine approach to 
sociglisetion, etc, were contenned. 

Nearly 2)| the participants in the discussion stress thet the conception 
o! “single public property” is theoretically untenable cages harm- 
ful because it does not acecrd with Chine’s specific tions and above 
#) with the backward “uncyen™ Jevel of development of the productive 
forces. The necessity to set up ‘s communes in 1958 was flatly 
senied. Hongi wrote in 1980 thet level of the productive forces at 
we present stage in the PRC was fer from sufficient to transiorm all the 
™2ens of production imto state socislist property. In analysing the pro- 
perty System it is necessary to bear in mind Chine’s cheracteristic attri- 
Mutes—its vastness and poverty.® 

Fence the only neture) conclusion thet it is mecessery to “regulate” 
ac “transform” the existing property system in the PRC. Moreover, 
‘ese transformetions were regarded as the beckbone of the entire econo- 
™c reform. One importent conclusion was the recognition of the need to 
eke every possible use of the diverse forms of cooperative property im 


burh country and town. end siso to preserve smal) property, auxiliary hus- 
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vandries and hancicraits of the working people. Toere were nevertheless 
siarp and iundaments! dflerences vetwoen the particcpants im the discus- 
Sioa Over the mature and trends in the changes of the structure of pro- 
perty, in the appraisal vo! diflerent iorms of property. etc. ' 

In the coutse of the discussion some of the partipants guestiotied the 
correctness of the socio-economic translormations which took place i the 
PRC im 1955-1956. The published reviews show that tiey had bts about 
“China's ‘unto socialism”, bypassing the capitalist stage of develop- 
mem, and alfismed chat “lor the time being Ching has not the appropriate 
production jorces to build a socialist society”, that the ‘evel of socialisa- 
tium of the production process is still low, that the “ideas and theories of 
socialist translormations” carried out by the CPC do not accord with the 
principles of “Mary's scientific socialism” but represent ideas of “peasant 
socialisan” which are oriented upon small, rather than large-scale produc- 
tion. There was talk of the premature abolition of the capitalist s stem 
and it was said that the bourgeoisie and not the patriarchal peasantry 
should be the ally ol the working class im the building of socialism. '' 
Views were also voiced that it was premature to create public property. 
Most of the participants, however, disagreed with such an appraisal 
the translormations of property relations in 1955-1956. recognised 
that the transiormations in the relations of ownership of the means of 
production in China were objectively necessary and that “their trend was 
correct” inasmuch as they paved way for China’s socialist develop- 
‘* But they were sumultaneously critical of the rates, methods and 
of these transiormations. Thus, in some press articles it was unam- 
biguously or ambiguously stated that in 1955-1956 it was unnecessary to 
turn low type a into producers’ cooperatives of the en type 
masmuch as the , in their opinion, in no way accorded with the con- 
d:tuons and the requirements of the Chinese countryside. '* 

Most of the participants up for the departure from “pure”. i. e., 
single economic system and for the transition to the multi-structural eco- 
nomy, for the creation of a “multilayer sir e of property which would 
correspond to the real level of the productive forces in the PRC at pre- 
sent”. * That is why they justified and substantiated government decisions 
on the inclusion in the structure of the wi neti relations of different, non- 
socialist. too, iorms of property (individual, stete-capitalist and ca- 
pitalist). backed their arguments sot only by the abovementioned 
conclusions (low level of productive forces, “unevenness” of their dev 
ment, manual lebour) but also affirmed that the individual, state-capital 
and capitalist systems must lay the role of certain ferment in the “mo- 
ribund” economic life of the and exert “external pressure” upon the 
socialist sector, impelling it to raise its “competitive power”. Some press 
articles affirm that it is the “multilayer” structure of pr y that is ca- 
pable of sccelerating the development of the productive forces in all sys- 
tems in the PRC too.” 

Other participants in the discussion took rather coolly the withdrawal 
to the multi-structural economy of such a type. They propose chiefly to 
take the path of regulating two forms of property—stale and coope- 
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rative-—and to include in its structure, on a limited scale, individual pro- 


as wees to « property." 
“as pants ai ioust m ny over, to veil socio-economic 
nature of the transiormations that are now taking place in property rela- 


tions. All the changes occurri Pog mae apd Ey 

the and transition to 

household (family eled as no more 

man $ in the forms of economy and management that allegedly do 
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The sévecstes of the return to the multi-structaral economy bave 
ponents both the scientists and among the experienced and rank- 
— workers fear the possibility of return to the pre-socialist 
ordes. 

One of the main items of discussion was the elucidation of the nature, 






of views? In their opinion, it turns out, socialist state property in all 
Cases 7 production and 
ensure tees connpetion of bour force with the means of pro- 
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oe eee as such is guilty, but the character of its use in con- 
travention of its inherent internal laws of development. The advocates 


i ently 
ee re ves remain on the positions of old metaphysical 
of the days of the “big leap” and the “cultural revolution”. Then 

~~ New and acted in China in accordance with the “either-or” prin- 
ci i.e, either “single socialist public (state) property” or commodity 
oduction, total self-sustainment, economic independence and inevitable 
“restoration of capitalism”. At present the advocates of the abolition of 
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state property as a form of public property affirm: either commocs of 9 
duction, self-sustaimiment aiid economic incependence uf enterprises. or 
stale property. 

There is one thing common in these siewpoints: ther authors regard 
it as inconceivable that the dialectical combination of these two opposites— 
both socialist state property and commodity-money relations.  sell- 
sustainment and relative yy of enterprises—is inherent in 
socialism. The whole history of the development of real socialiom has 

oved this. In no socialist country, where state property is the economic 
asis, has its development ied to the elimination of commodiy-money 
relations, sel{-sustainment and economic independence of enterprises. On 
the contrary, the reiniorcement of state property and the enhancement of 
centralised planning simultaneously required fuller use of commuodity- 
relations, greater economic independence of enterprises, and strict- 
er self-sustainment. 
nw f as less are me — $ souk, Be omer , erenle evils” 
a in socialist state property. Naturally if, as i 1s now 
admitted in the PRC, the working class was kept from managing enter- 
prises for decades, the trade unions and other public organisations and 
the congresses of workers’ representatives were dissolved, and material 
incentives were abolished, while all the profits were channelled into the 
State treasury. there is mo need to speak of the “direct union of toilers 
with the means of production, of the combination of state and personal 
interests”. But what has socialist state property to do with it? 

The abovementioned concept of abolishing state property as a form of 
public property is of different varieties. Thus, some economists admit that 
the establishment of public property at the initial stages of the revolution 
is a necessary and essive (it ensures a relatively rapid 
up the abolition of the old economic 
establishment of a new one, and creates favourable con- 

the establishment and consolidation of the socialist superstruc- 
.), but in ordinary conditions in subsequent years, they affirm, it 
itself and must be changed. | 

Other sociologists sought to depict departures in the building of social- 
ism in the PRC as a norm, as some general law, allegedly operating in 
all the socialist countries. Thus, they r ise that the economic s)stem 
of socialiom is — of effectively ilising resources and quickly 
developing prod ; liquidating exploitation, the anarchy of produc- 
tion and capitalist competition; creating relations of comradely coopera- 
tion among people, and adhering to the principle of distribution according 
to work done. At the seme time they charge socialism with excessive 
concentration of the right of ing economic decisions, underminin 
of the economic initiative of en ises, insufficient development 
horizontal ties, “deficit” of the motive power for improving production, 
for renovation of machinery, for increase of labour productivity and 
improvement of the quality of production. ’* The key argument of ad- 
vocates of this viewpoint is the assertion that it is impossible to combine 
the working pares personal interests with national interests in the con- 
ditions of socialisation of the main means of production. In their opinion, 
public property and the socialist system engender wage-leveiling, in all 
conditions, which leads to lower labour activity 

What do they offer in exchange for state property as a form of public 
ame if Some (Done Furen, for instance) recommend the establish- 
ment of a kind of “people's sovereign” (“independent”) form of property, 
others propose a sort of “associated property”. ™ 
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The purpose of these “new” forms of property is made clearer by their 
recommendations on the reform of state pr y in the PRC.*’ They 
propose to turn over state enterprises to “w collectives’ of to lease 
them by contract to “united toilers” for the “direct union of the means 
of production with manpower” $0 that every men will be both “toiler and 
manager’. It was thus proposed in an article in the journal Jingji wenti 
jansuo im 1982: 1) completely to separate state-administrative and poli- 
tical power from enterprises; to build relations between the state and the 
enterprises on the basis of the price policy, tax policy, credit and interest; 
2) to leave only part of the most important enterprises under state mana- 


gement, to abide by the system of combini and cooperative mana- 
gement in regard to medium-size ses, and lease part of them, 
preserving them as state property, to s and employees: to turn over 


to workers and employees small enterprises, particularly in the spheres of 
trade and services, and let them manage them at their discretion; 3) to 
develop “horizontal” ties in production in order to turn the enterprises 
into opposing “commodity producers” and “commodity disposers”. 

Some participants in the discussion criticised such views of public 
property. The opponents claimed that at the present stage of China's eco- 
nomic deve t state prevents should be improved and str , 
rather than abolished, that the property of all people constituted the basis 
of the advantages of the socialist system and required a single economic 
centre which would dispose of all the means of production im the name 
of the entire people; that state property could alone be such a iorm at the 
stage of socialism. “The problem today,” wrote Hong, “is not to effect 
the transition from collective to the property of ali people, nor to abolish 
the property of all le, but to late relations of the latter and col- 
lective are and further and improve both of these forms 
of property... The sources of the defects in the economic system are not 
in the property of all people as such, but in the insufficient knowledge of 
the laws of development of the economic system on the basis of the pro- 
woke of all people, in the fact that we did not act in conformity with the 

aes of property of al! people.” * 

The advocates of this point of view actively uphold the advantages of 
public property, affirming that “production on the basis of the property 
_of all le with conscivus management by society and with the aim of 
a ever-growing requirements of the working people is in 2 posi- 
tion... to develop at a high rate”.* In their opinion, the successful trans- 
formation of private property imto socialist public property in 1955-1956 
fully testified to the advantages of socialist public property, while the 
subsequent departures were an extr importent lesson socialist pro- 
perty may reveal its advantages only if its establishment and develop- 
ment are in accord with the socialisation of production.* The degree and 

e of socialisation of the means of production must correspond to the 
level of socialisation of the production process. One highly important and 
complex task, the advocates of this viewpoint hold, is that a1) the toilers 
become, in deed and not in word, the owners of socialist public property 
in order to unite democratiom and centralism, personal and collective 
interests with the interests of society. The solution of this task fully 
depends on the improvement of the political and economic systems. They 
hold that one of the most important peculiarities and advantages of the 
socialist soc.2' economy is the conscious use of objective economic laws. 


? 
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Following the actual d sintegration of the peop'e s communes atid the 
transition of the Chinese countryside to the so-called system of respon- 
sibility for production”, Chinese sociologists began to discuss the essence 
of diferent forms of ‘responsibility for production”. What especially at- 
iracted attention sas the so-called household contract*—the dominant 
form of the “system of responsibility for production” in China's agricul- 
ture. The household, or family, contract is in itself an extremely contra- 
dictory phenomenon, The fact that three-quarters of the Chincse peasants 
have gone over to individual farming testifies to their negative reaction to 
the official policy in the countryside after 1957. It also shows how inter- 
nally weak the whole system of people's communes proved to be. It is 
clear that in some areas (mountainous and remote) the household con- 
tract is truly indispensable. For some time it may prove useful in es- 
pecially critical conditions, with the social economy being completely 
disintegrated. The instinct of ee compels the peasants to 
step up production activity and | for new means of livelihood. At the 
same time this major event of 1979-1982 has extended to relatively deve- 
loped rural areas and has been attended by unprecedented raging of pri- 
vate-ownership elements in the Chinese countryside. Althou land 
remained by lav in the collective possession of teams, it was handed over 
to peasant households for their use, which naturally led to its partition 
among them. Moreover, subject to partition were not only poor arable 
lands, but also irrigated and flooded fields with developed modern irriga- 
tion systems. Farm machines (except big tractors), draught and breeding 
cattle, and farm buildings were assessed and sold to peasants. In some 
areas things went as far as the division and destruction of irrigation in- 
stallations and mechanised wells.” Im October 1981 Renmin ribao wrote 
in the editorial “To Protect Collective Property Is to Protect the Produc- 
tive Forces” that the transition to the “system of responsibility for pro- 
duction” and “especially the household contract” gave rise to “egalita- 
rian distribution of property” which is “tantamount to the destruction of 
productive forces” in the countryside. There have been examples of peas- 
ants and rural functionaries displaying thriftiessness with regard to col- 
lective property, spoiling and stealing farm implements, and building 
dwellings and farm facilities on plots allotted to households for cul- 
tivation. 

It should be noted that only the exponents of the household contract 
can now speak out in the press. One can read what its opponents think 
only in the critical articles about their arguments. The opponents of the 
transition to the household contract have pointed out many of its defects 
and possible negative consequences, notably the impossibility of success- 
fully combating natural calamities and fully and rationally using 
machinery, labour resources and land, the difficulty of increasing social 
accumulation, capital construction in the fields, planning and managing 
production, and state purchases of farm produce. They warned that the 
household contract would have a negative effect on the safety of social 
assets (machinery, cattle, farm buildings), on the operation of irrigation 
systems and rural industry, environmental protection, struggle against 
erosion, ete. The household contract, they said, “does not accord with 
the main trend” of society’s development and means “deviation” from 
socialism, that after its institution “the rich will grow richer and the poor 
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poorer”, and there will tx greater property diflerentiation among the 
peasants.” 

There is no unanimity among the advocates of the household contract. 
The most ardent and active ones regard it as an “objective necessity” and 
“historical inevitability’, as @ “great historical turn”™ in the life of 
Chinese countryside, the third most important retorm (after the agrarian 
reform in 1949-1952 and cooperation in 1955-1956) in the history of rural 
China.” as a “road to aifluence in the country and among the peasants’’,** 
as a “great achievement of the Chinese peasantry in the sphere of eco- 
nomic management’, their “contribution to the theory of scientific social- 
ism”. The purported struggle against “leftism” is used to ‘ety sd 
the big possibilities of small farms in the devel t of the productive 
forces and providing peasants with the means of livelihood. The view is 
voiced that the household contract has become the best form of “direct 
union of the tiller and the means of production”, operation of the law of 
distribution according to work and enhancement of the peasants’ produc- 
tion activity. 

How do these advocates of the household contract visualise the present 
and the future of the Chinese countryside? a see it as an ocean of 
small peasant farms (at present there are over 170 million peasant house- 
holds in China with 100 million hectares of ploughland al! told bound u 
with the state by the contract system on the basis of “equality, voluntari- 
ness and mutual profit’.™ In this contract, Renmin ribav writes, “each 
side must recognise the economic interests of the other side and promote 
close combination of common interests with the interest of the individual 
participant”. Such alliance of the state and the individual peasant is to 
ensure the Chinese peasentry’s successful advance “on the highway of 
Chinese agriculture”.°” 

The household contract, it is said in another Renmin ribao article, is 
“in its way a new family economy based on socialised land.” * One offi- 
cial document affirms that it is necessary to create in the countryside 
“a multitude of small-scale economic and cultura! centres” which would 
“move the Chinese countryside along the road of allround development of 
agriculture, forestry. animal husbandry, by-production, fishery, complex 
management of agriculture, industry and trade”. * Only in this way, they 
say, can the Chinese countryside “raise economic effectiveness”, “meet the 
requirements of industry and the people”, “ensure the employment of the 
redundant rural population’, give peasants a prosperous life and “change 
the face of the countryside”, and “gradually reduce the difference between 
industry and agriculture, town and country”. ” 

The exponents of such views lay stre«s on the “setting free” by the 
household contract of the “peasants creative activity”, of the “productive 
forces” of the Chinese countryside. They in fact share the viewpoint that 
collective farms make it impossible to combine personal and social inter- 
ests, fully to develop the tillers’ labour activity, and see no alternative 
to the household contract. 

How do they justify the transition of most of the teams to the house- 
hold contract? At present these advocates of the household contract are 
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trying to lay a theoretical foundation for it. One of the imasn postulates they 
use to develop the theory of contract is the assertion that concentration 
of production and labour is organically and historical’y aen to ogr cu! 
ture in general, and to Chinese agriculture in particular, that froin ‘ome 
immemorial production has been conducted by smai! family farms ind 
that the Chinese pessant is accustomed to it. In the past, in the epoch of 
feudalism, however, family farms had been fettered by feudal chains, 
while the foundation of the PRC released them from the chains, preserving 
all the advantages of small-scale production. Concentration of \abour 
and concentration of management in particular cannot accord with the 
specifics of Chinese agriculture”, says one of the article in Hongi.* 

A far-reaching practical conclusion is drawn from this assertion: pro- 
duction cooperation does not suit Chinese agriculture (the authors admit 
the possibility of other types of cooperation) with its concentration of 
labour resources, centraiised economic activity and distribution according 
to labour units.‘* They allege that production cooperatives “do not con- 
form to the conditions in China, do not accord with the situation in agri- 
culture, for a long time engendered stagnation in it, ind retarded the 
historic process of conversion of natural and semi-naiural production 
into commodity socialised production”.“* “Concentration and production 
cooperationing,” they affirm, “lead to the ‘moribunditvy’ of the economy 
and abolish commodity-money relations”. “ 

The exponents of the household contract draw their arguments ‘rom 
the negative experience of the people's communes. They do not see any- 
thing positive at all in the cooperative movement in the Chinese country- 
side which preceded the establishment of the people's communes. Transi- 
tion from dispersed farms through small groups to \arge production amal- 
gamations is not acceptable to Chinese agriculture, they say.” 

The household, or family, contract is in their nterpretation a compete 
opposite to production cooperation. As they assume. the household 
contract is precisely the production unit, the form of farming that best 
suits China's conditions.* Small fami'y farms are said to be “highly 
viable” and “very efficient and adaptable”. The institution of the hovse- 
hold contract, they averred., totally “smashed the system of people's com- 
munes”, the “big cauldron” (wage-levelling).“ the “stagnant form of col- 
lective economy”, and “released the productive forces” in the Chinese 
countryside.“ The family contract “possesses a definite advantage of 
the peasants’ culture and equipment corresponding to the leve! of eco- 
nomic management.” 

Desperate efforts were made in the PRC in the vears of the “big leap” 
and the “cultural revolution” to skip over whole stages of historical 
development in contravention of the objective economic 'aws It was then 
held that there would be a paradise on Chinese soil with the establish- 
ment of giant people’s communes. But there are no such things as 
miracles. The “single property of all people” had to be renounced. Many 
Chinese sociologists and politicians have now gone to the other extreme. 
Tirelessly talking about the need to guide themselves by objective eco- 
nomic laws, they advanced a no less i!!usory idea—that of promoting 
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general welfare in China by implanting 170 million tiny family farms, 
thus ignoring the very same objective Jaws they talk about 

The very need of production cooperation and concentration of labour 
resources, naturally within reasonable limits, is called for by the specifics 
of Chinese agriculture: What would the Chinese ple do now if they 
had not built giant dikes and irrigation systems? For the time being the 
household contract is exploiting what had been done earlier thanks to the 
concentration of labour resources. Concentration of production makes it 
imperative to use rationally the extremely limited arable land in China. 
The mass institution of the household contract inevitably activated the 
laws governing sina!!-scale production. Arable land is being misused for 
edges of fields, buildings, etc., labour resources are being wasted, it has 
become impossible to use rationally the farm machinery already avail- 
able. As many admit, the volume of irrigation construction in the 
countryside has sharply decreased,®' in many areas production manage- 
ment has deteriorated. The worst predictions of the opponents of the 
household contract are coming true. 

Even among the active advocates of the household contract there are 
people who cannot but see some of the highly complex problems it has 
given rise to. In one of its editorials Renmin ribao™ wrote that some pro- 
ponents of the household contract ‘suffer from blind optimism”, that they 
“are satisfied with the present state of affairs”, “do not heed the people's 
voice, do not see new problems and do not notice new tasks”. And “stabi- 
lisation and improvement oi household contracts” is the most urgent of 
these tasks.** One objective cause of instability is the distribution of 
land. Land, it is known, needs a permanent and single owner, it takes 
big labour and materia! outlays to keep and enhance its fertility. Since 
the ownership of land remains collective, the household contract provides 
for its periodica! redivision (every two-three years) on account of changes 
in the composition of the family and in labour force. The peasants who 
have worse land naturally strive to get better plots. The fear of redivision 
results in the peasants refusing to make long-term investments, “in not 
fertilising the jand" and in farming in a way that exhausts land re- 
sources. 

A whole group of sociologists and functionaries regard the household 
contract as a stern necessity engendered by mistakes in collectivisation 
and also by the low level of the productive levees in the countryside, pre- 
valence of manual labour, backward management and the peasants’ low 
cultural and technical level. They admit that the household contract has 
its merits, but do not shut their eyes to the problems that have arisen. 
The household contract, they believe, is the simplest and most accessib- 
le form of farming and as such corresponds to the level of the Chinese 
peasantry and their mentality at the present stage. 

Other participants in the discussion have tried to see the household 
contraci from the angle of its “rationality” and “limitations”. They 
consider positive the abolition of wage-levelling and the development of 
the peasants’ production activity which lead to an increase in production 
and improved living conditions. They see the contract's limitations ir the 
fact that it is based on two forms of property: collective (land) and indi- 
vidual (implements. livestock, seeds, etc.), in the weakening of the peasant 
household's ties with teams, and in the impossibility of planning the orga- 
nisation of production and fully using the resources. In the future, they 
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iifirm. the househoid contract will hinder the development of the produc- 
ive forces. The transition to the household contract has Lrought about 
definite changes in property relations. It “cannot fu'ly smpicment the prin- 
ciple of distribution according to work”. * 

The exponents of the household contract hold that this form of farming 
lias not altered the socialist nature of the countryside: the right of land- 
ownership remains with the team, the peasants are givenonivtheright of 
tenure and use of ‘and, the team retains the collective ownership of irri- 
gation facilities (reservoirs, wells, canals, etc.), large mechanised means 
of production (big tractors, machines for processing farm products, etc.), 
public buildings, warehouses, etc.*? These advocates of the household 
contract do not consider it the eternal lot of the Chinese peasant whose 
future they see on the road to production amalgamation. But this process, 
in their opinion, must not be forced by mass movements so as to avoid 
the destruction of the productive forces. * 

Other participants in the discussion, agreeing with the socialist nature 
of the household contract, say its spread is leading not only to the change 
of the forms of management, but of the character of the structure of the 
countryside. They claim that the household contract is an “essentially 
socialist individual farm” because part of its means of production (ferti- 
lizers, seeds and simple implements) are privately owned and farming 
is done individually on collective land and with the use of large coilective 
implements. The view is also expressed that although nominaily the land 
belongs to the te-m, in practice it may become an empty word because of 
the long use of land by the households. Consequently, they say, the house- 
hoid contract should not be embellished. ® 

Lastly, some scientists believe that the socio-economic nature of the 
household contract may be established on!y by concretely analysing the 
actual economic relations into which the household enters in the sphere 
of production, distribution and circulation. It is determined not only by 
the fact that the household does its farming on collective land, fulfils pur- 
chase plans and turns over part of the output to the team’s fund. At 
present economic relations in the Chinese countryside have not vet stabil- 
ised. The Chinese countryside is at the crossroads, as it were, and its 
development along the socialist or individual private lines will depend 
on the state’s ability to direct the “free” initiative of the households. The 
transition to the household contract, ihey affirm, has given rise to a sharp 
contradiction between the need of single management of agriculture and 
the scattering of individual farms on a gigantic scale. If the state fails 
to direct the “freed” individual initiative of the peasants toward solving 
nationwide tasks, the household contract will lead to the development of 
individual private economy. 

A big role in the state’s organisation of socialist production in the 
countryside is assigned to the production team, whose task is to run 
peasant households, support them and restrict their negative economic 
activity. The exponents of this viewpoint hold that the state has the admi- 
nistrative and economic power to direct the activities of the house- 
holds to solve important nationwide tasks. On the state’s instructions, 
the team must plan production and tell the household what and how much 
to produce. The household has certain rights in the choice of the method 
of production of the — produce. If the household that has contrac- 
ted to fulfil a plan refuses to do it, the team has the right to take the land 
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away from it. In the past, they hold, a peasant had no concrete obliga- 
tions to the state and no rights, but now he clearly sees his obligations 
and has been vested with rights. The production possibilities of a house- 
hold are limited. The sphere of distribution is also under the control of 
the state: the houschold must fulfil its purchase and tax commitments and 
contribute to the team’s collective funds. The only part of the income that 
is not subject to distribution is that which goes for reproduction. This 
part is regarded as the most precise measure of labour, but it is also 
controlled. 

The state retains big possibilities of controlling the processes going 
on in the countryside through the sphere of distribution, i.e.. purchase 
prices and the prices of farm implements, fertilizers and seed. through 
credits, as wel] as with the help of administrative measures. It is believed 
that the use of these measures can guarantee the socialist development 
of the Chinese countryside. ©! 

Considerable interest in the discussions on questions of property 
relations is displayed in cooperative property in the cities. The debates 
concern the fundamentals of its functioning, its evolution, socio-economic 
‘ mature, concrete forms, relations with other forms of property, primarily 
state property, etc. The participants have rejected the former “leftist” 
conceptions about this form of property as a “system of large-scale (col- 
lective) private property” which must be restricted in every way. 

At the same time the participants in the discussion are not at one in 
assessing the socio-economic essence of cooperative property at the present 
stage. Some of them, agreeing with the gross mistakes made about this 
form of property in 1958-1976, hold that it remains cooperative by origin, 
by the methods of formation and distrib@tidA of the wage fund, and by 
the way it is included in the state plan (after the fulfilment of the plan 
the cooperatives could dispose of part of the output at their discretion). 
Their opponents think that, on the contrary, the modern cooperatives in 
the cities and the countryside have deviated substantially from the path 
of development of cooperative property and turned into mixed state- 
cooperative enterprises. Some participants are even more categorica! in 
their assessments affirming that cooperative enterprises have essentially 
lost the character of cooperative property and become the property of the 
local government bodies. To’ develop genuinely cooperative property in 
the cities, some arden oe — securing their right of ownership, 
the right of distribution of profits, etc. 

Questions relating to the character of individual enterprise in the 
cities are discussed now. The number of individual businesses grew rapid- 
ly in 1979-1981. At the end of 1978 there were 140,000 of them and at 
the end of 198] their number was already 826,000, in which 1,011,000 
people worked. ®? Individual enterprise has been allowed in the economy 
for the following reasons. weak and uneven development of the productive 
forces, mass unemployment, small investments, and the backwardness of 
the spheres of trade, services and transport. 

As in the case of the household contract in the countryside, differences 
among the economists arose over the socio-economic essence of individual 
businesses in the cities. Some say these businesses are of a capitalist 
character and therefore jeopardise the very foundation of socia! property 
in the PRC. Others, on the contrary, regard them as “socialist auxiliary 
economy” since they rely on the socialist economy based on social pro- 
perty. Stil! others affirm that individual business remains individual busi- 
ness in the socialist conditions too, and so it should not be disguised by 
the term “socialism”. Thc verv name “individual business” explains its 
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individualistic essence, its inner content. And still others seek to prove 
that at the present stage of the PRC’s development individual business 
is dua: in nature. From the point of view of the econorniec relations 
characteristic of it, it is working people's private business, small-scale 
economy. But it is part of the system of socialist economic relations and 
mutual ties, is subordinated to the socialist economy which holds a do- 
minant position in society, and supplements it. Consequently, the indivi- 
dualistic activity of individual businesses is influenced by the socialist 
relations of production and objective economic laws. 

In the course of the discussion the participants also raised the ques- 
tion of the possibility of small-commodity businesses growing into 
capitalist ones. Since such conditions do exist in individual businesses 
(private ownership of the means of production and the output), the pos- 
sibility is there. But not every possibility, as some economists have poin- 
ted out, can be realised. The small-commodity economy in the PRC at the 
present stage substantially differs, in their opinion, from the private 
small-commodity economy in the pre-capitalist and capitalist periods, 
just as it is different from the private economy in the period prior to 
cooperation in the PRC. The following arguments are adduced to prove 
that it is impossible for individual businesses to turn into capitalist ones: 
1) an individual business can now develop only by relying on the exist- 
ence and development of social property; 2) part of the surplus product 
created by a private business goes to the state in the form of tax; 3) eco- 
nomic activity is subjected, directly or indirectly, to state regulation and 
is channelled into the planned socialist development through the conclu- 
sion of different kinds of economic contracts. ® 

How is practical economic policy related to the theories discussed by 
Chinese economists? The hardships of the PRC's socio-economic develop- 
ment after 1957 have shown that a high price has to be paid for devia- 
tion from Marxism-Leninism in building socialism. At present, a truly 
scientific theory for the development of Chinese society is needed badly. 
But as the discussions on the political economy now going on in China 
reveal, that country’s economic science is still following the practical 
measures of the government and is busy primarily with laying a theoretic- 
al basis for them. A large number of official documents on the subject of 
“regulating” the structure and forms of property were adopted after 1978. 
It was stressed at the 12th CPC Congress that the state sector plays the 
leading role in the economy, and at the same time it was declared that 
“inasmuch as the development of the productive forces in China in general 
is still at a relatively low level and highly uneven, different forms of eco- 
nomy will have to be retained for a long time yet. It is envisaged that 
unprofitable small stzie enterprises may be handed over to worker collec- 
tives and individuals. The report on the Sixth Five-Year Plan delivered 
at the Fifth Session of the National People’s Congress announced that the 
government had decided to make small state enterprises completely self- 
sustaining within the next three years, by renting them out or putting 
them out to contract to collectives of workers and empioyees or even indi- 
vidual workers and employers.” ™ 

Amendments have also been made in the new PRC Constitution. The 
articles concerning the property of the people’s communes have been sub- 
stantially revised. The provision about three-stage property—property of 
the people’s communes, large production teams and production teams— 
has been eliminated from the Constitution. Article 8 allows peasants, 
within the bounds stipulated by law, to cultivate land and mountain plots 
allotted to them for personal use, engage in auxiliary husbandry and breed 
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stock. There is no mention in the Constitution of the household contract 
in the countryside, Oniy in Article 10 is it said that organisations and 
individuals are forbidden to appropriate land, buy and sel! it, lease it or 
illegally dispose of it in any other way. Article II contains jegal grounds 
ior the inclusion of individual enterprise in the economy in town and 
country, regarding it as supplementary to the socialist public economy, 
while Article 18 allows joreign enterprises, organisations and individuals 
to invest capital in China in accordance with the PRC law and cooperate 
economically in different ways with Chinese enterprises and other eco- 
nomic organisations. 

A large number of decisions regulating the activities of foreign capital, 
mixed and individual businesses were adopted in China in 1979-1982. 
One of the latest, directly concerning property, is the Provisional Decision 
on Some Questions of Policy Towards Collective Property in the Cities “ 
This government decision says inter alia that city businesses based on 
collective property are an important component part of the socialist social 
economy and accord with the present level of development of the produc- 
tive forces. 

Thus, a sharp change has occurred in the past four years in the 
Chinese sociologists’ views on property, as well as in this sphere—from 
“single socialist property of all people” which the Chinese leaders sought 
to implant unsuccessfully for about 20 years, to a multi-structural system 
and a “multitude of forms of property’. Moreover, this is interpreted as an 
important feature of “Chinese specific socialism”. The situation which has 
taken shape in economic science in China in recent years reflects, to some 
extent, the contradictory processes going on in both the property rela- 
tions and economic science itself 


Translation into English, Progress Publishers, 1984 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY IN JAPAN: TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 64-73 
[Article by E. V. Kikabidze] 


B y the beginning of the 1980s Japan had narrowed down the gap divid- 
ing it from the United States and outpaced Western Europe in the 
case of a mumber of basic economic indices. But though it has substan- 
tially altered the correlation of forces in its favour. Japanese umperialism 
is still behind these two biggest centres of imperialist rivalry, not only in 
economic, but also scientific and technica! potential 

Because of the peculiarities of its participation in the international di- 
vision of labour, it is vitally important for Japan to build up its scientific 
and technical potential. Whereas in the postwar period the reconstruction 
and high rate of growth of its economy were possible mainly thanks to 
imported industrial technology, today Japanese state-monopoly capita- 
lism is stepping up the development of mew trends of science-intensive 
technology on the basis of its own fundamental research. 


j n the 1950s Japanese stzte-monopoly capitalism embarked upon the po- 
licy of making wide use of foreign machinery and technology (in the 
jorm of purchases of patents and licences and conclusion of technical 
agreements). Particular attention was devoted to the creative elaboration 
and improvement of foreign machinery and technology with due account 
of the national conditions, thus considerably enhancing their efficiency. Be- 
sides importing achievements of world science and technology, Japan 
worked on its own research, experimental and development projects. 

Prior to the 1960s the main factor determining the character of Ja- 
pan's scientific and technological policy was the need to build up produc- 
tion capacities and increase the competitive power of the output of the 
leading branches of industry, notably chemical, metallurgical and engi- 
neering (chiefly electrical engineering. shipbuilding and machine-tool in- 
dustry). Imported technology was of applied character and particular in- 
terest in it was shown by private industriel companies which, besides 
actively importing technology, accounted for more than 70 per cent of the 
overall expenditure on research, experimental and development projects. 
Fore gn achievements and experience in the spheres of science and techno- 
logy were acquired and national research, experimental and dev 
projects carried out above all to promote the priority trends of scientific 
and technical progress promising quick and effective returns. The role of 
the state in these years was confined mainly to granting loans to private 
firms operating in the basic branches of industry and also to regulating 
the terms of licence conditions concluded by private monopolies. 

4 the beginning of the 1960s the state monopoly machine st»rted to 
exert a growing influence on the elaboration of scientific and technical 
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policies, singling out and heading the basic trends of fundamental re. 
search, and aleo working on research, experimental and development 
projects in electronics, on the creation of new materials with pre-set pro- 

erties, and in some other spheres of scientific and technica! spo 

he imensive rate of industrial production established in the mid 1960: 
required stil] greater influence by the state-monopoly machine on nationa! 
scientific and technical policies, lally in the branches then considered 
most important. Thus, from the mid-1960s, 25-30 per cent of a)) the outla) » 
on sesearch, experimental and development projects went into the elec 
trical engineering and electronic industries.’ 

Early in the 1970s the needs of economic, scientific and technical de- 
velopment gave rise to tasks with which the monopolies, even the biggest. 
could not cope without the active participation of the state. Especially 
important in those years for Japan, which was vulnerable from the point 
o| view of natural resources and the ecologica) state of the habitat, were 
the new problems in the sphere of raw-material, energy and natural re- 
sources, as wel! 2¢ of environmental! protection and restoration. Alongside 
this there appeated the need to resolve a whole number of socia! and eco- 
nomic probleme The 1970s were distinguished by the emergence and de- 
velopment of economic branches with science-intensive technology, such 
as nuclear and aerospace industries, exploitation of the resources of the 
World Ocean. industrial use of lasers, industry of struggle against the 
pollution of the emuronment, biotechnology, iniormation industry. search 
jus mew sources cl energ, aid methods of using the traditional t)pes of 
raw materials anc fuel more effectively. The solution of the new scientific 
and technica] terks in the abovementioned spheres and the problems it 
involves requires concentrating eflorts on both fundamental research and 
experimental anc development projects and this entails colosse! invest- 
ments which are olien beyond the means not onl) of powerful corpora. 
tions, but even of the country itself. This presupposes that the state's 
scientific and technical policies are to play a bigger role in the further de- 
velopment of the Japanese economy. An im mt part in Japan's scien- 
tife and technic! policies will still be assi to industria! research, 
erperimenta] and development projects, but the accent will be on the de- 
selopmpent of new trends of science-intensive technology on the basis of 
its own fundamen‘al research. 

For decades Jepan derived practical gein from inventions made in 
other industrial capitalist countries. particularly the United States. How- 
ever, on the threshold of the 1980, Japanese state-monopoly capitalism 
wes confronted with the acute problem of strengthening the scientific 
ang technica) potential primarily by mobilising resources for the develop- 
ment of its own science and technology, with the view to speeding up eco- 
nomic growth, solving increasingl) sharp socie]) and economic probiems, 
end furthering foreign trade and economic expansion. By this time the 
United States had lost its leading position in a number of branches of in- 
dustrial technolog; and the new trends in Japen’s scientific and technical 
development became the object of attention and discussion at international 
S)Mposiums on the world economy and scientific and technical progress. 
Foreign and particularly Japanese specialists attach much importance to 
the atialvsis of the causes of the reorientation of Japanese scientific end 
techmca) policies chiefly on the development of the country’s fundamental 
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Western industrial countries; absence of control © er its state and pro- 
tvction of the environment), Acquisition of foreign tectinolegy by Japa- 
tiese firms is becoming am increasing! ditficult afr, The terms for the 
import of senereny afe growing worse, and *his is nutural considerin 
the rapid rise of the competitive power of Japanese goods. The terms a 
licence agreements are being Mace tougher aiid tis manifests itsef 
jotably in the restriction of sales ol goods mmanulactured on the basis of 
foreign licences In 1968 such restrictions were stipulated only in 10 per 
cent of the agreements and by 1976 the figure had risen to per cent? 
In 1977 export was altogether prohibited in 49.4 per cent of the cases, 
Scientific and technical activity and technical innovations, in particular, 
became the main sphere of ition in the world markets. At present 
more than a half (51.8 per ) of the processes of Japanese industrial 
technology are national and are developed by the majority of private com- 
panies on the besis of their own experience.* 

In 1950-1979 Japan ought end put into ation about 34000 |i- 
cences. Effective use of foreign technology enabled Japan to save time 
and considerable material and labour resources in narrowing down the 
“technological gap” with Western Europe and the United States and in 
raising the jevel of research and development projects undertaken in the 
country. Thus, at the end of the 1970s Japan was second only to the 
United States in the capitalist world in the absolute level of outlays on 
research, experimental and development projects, though it is still behind 
the leading Western industrial countries in the share of these outlays in 
the pee national product: in 1978 this share came to 2,35 per cent in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 2.24 per cent in the USA, 1,76 per cent 
in France, and 1,73 per cent in Japan. in this connection, one of the main 
gene of Japan's scientific and technical policses is to raise the over- 
all outlays on research, experimental and development projects to at 
least 3 per cent of the gross national product. in the mumber of scientists 
and engineers yeas | on these projects, per 10,000 employed, Japan is 
likewise second to the United States in the capitalist world. 

One of the most important indicators of the effectiveness of applied 
inventions and | sy oan is the patenting of inventions. fhe level of 2 
country’s scientiie and technical development may be judged by the extent 
of its pesticipation in the trade in patents and licences, by the balance 
of their purchases and sales. A country’s activity in the sphere of patents 
is thus one of the criteria for the assessment of its own stock of scientific 
ideas, inventions and discoveries. Uniike the other capitalist countries, 
Japan and the United States have a positive “patent balance”, i. e., they 
get more patents abroad than they give to foreigners. The “patent balance” 
between Japan and the United States is improving in favour of the former 
and this is evidenced by the anual increase observed since the early 
1970s in the number of epee applications in the United States and the 
decrease in the number of applications submitted ” the Americans to Ja- 
pan. All this testifes to the gradual contraction of the gap in the levels 
of scientific and technical deselopment of Japan and the leading Western 
countries. 

In the technical level of production Japan has caught up with indust- 
rial capitalist countries and even surpsussed them in sume sptieres. Lecor)- 
ing to Japanese economic statistics, the index of the technical level of 
production in 1977 (USA 100) was 56 in the FRG, 50 in Japan, and 5» 
in France.’ Japan thus advanced to third place among the leading cap’ 
talist countries. Nevertheless, it generally lags behind them in the level 
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ci technical pryjects. The level of technical projects in Japanese industry 
y». on the average 0,53 computing unit below its technical level. 

in the lest 10-15 years changes have also taken place in Japanese 
rote ih technology. Although payments for the import of technology have 
reseale! a tendency to grow ali through the postwar period, the rate «/ 
ince increase Slowed down at the end of the 1970s and their share of 
ime netional expenditure on research, experimental and “ony rw 
wots dropped to 68 per cent in 1979 (from 14.1 per cent in 1966). This 
ivstites to the possibility to spend more to step up work on the country’s 
cao fescarch, experimental and development projects. 

The structure of the import of technology has changed in favour of 
loence agreements concerning up-to-date technical information and di- 
sunguished by higher technical and economic indices. That Japanese 
firms tend to use the most modern technology (both Japanese and import- 
ed) is also evidenced by the increase in the number of licence agreements 
concluded for periods of less than five years and the decrease in the 
number of agreements for longer periods. Licence ties are being improved 
and their numter is growing especially in the key branches of the manu- 
iuturing industry In these same branches of industry one observes 4 
growth in the number of agreements with foreign firms on the establish- 
runt of mixed companies producing goods on licences {rom foreign firnis 
Tne estellishment of mixed companies aims at obtaining new foreign 
technology which it is diffeult to obtain by means of traditional ag- 
reements. 

Positive tendencies, for the Japanese monopolies. to export Japanese 
technolog, became apparent in the mid-1960s. In 1975, for the first time, 
receipts from the export of Japanese technology exceeded 20 per cent of 
the amount spent on the import of novelties of foreign technology and 
reachec 226 per cent® (2.4 pes cent in 1960). It should be noted that 
with the import of technology considerably topping its export in recent 
ats, the tate of growth of receipts from the export of Japanese techno- 
iog) is outpacing the rate of growth of payments for the import of tech- 
fivig¢g). In 1981, according to the Science and Technology Board, receipts 
from the export of Japanese technology increased by 42 per cent and 
peyments for imported technology rose by only 19 per cent.’ 

The positive tendencies ia Topanese trade in technology also testif 
1) the rise of the country’s scientific and technical level, but it is still 
too early to effirm thet Japan has eliminated the “technological gap” di- 
icing i from the Western industria! countries. Export of technology 
t\cee os i's import in all those countries with the exception of the FRG. 
I the industriel capitelist countries the technology export-import rativ 
is ingest in the United States. In 1979 it was 949:1 in the USA, 
hao: ) in Frence, 0.46:1 in the FRG, and 0.27:1 in Japan. Some kes 
branches of Jepanese industry still depend considerably on the import of 
decinology from industrial capitalist countries. 

_ Importing scientific and technical achievements from the industria} 
Vester: countries on a large scale end werking on its own research, 
© yerimental and development projects. Japan has enhanced its economic, 
Scientific and technica) potential and shown that it is capable not only 
 escmlating foreign experience. but also of conducting original re- 

Tl vy nose results ape not inferior and sometines much better then 
“ #fve6. Japan has schieved particuler sovcess im the development 

eStric! te hn ologs. Towards the end of the 1970s Japan advanced 
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to the fore in some areas of science intensive teclinology (intergated mi- 
crominiature cifcuits, industrial robots, bioteclino'vgy, development ob 
new materials with preset properties, etc.). 

The technologicaily most developed branch is the electronic industry 
which, operating on the basis of new scientific principles, simultaneously 
requires applied tecnnical processes, uniaterrupted unprovement and 
mass production. Development lately has been rapid in two ateas: crea- 
tion of large-sized electronic compulers and microm oiature large-scale 
integrated circuits. 

Large computers will be used in the state information system. The de- 
velopment of new models of computers revealed more clearly Japan's 
desire to unite the efforts of other states in this field. The Japanese govern- 
ment sponsored a conference in Tokyo in October 1981 of representatives 
of 15 rican, European and Japanese companies to discuss the deve- 
lopment of fifth-generation computers. The conference was attended by 
more than 300 scientists specialising in electronic computers, including 
86 representatives of 14 other countries.’ There are different views about 
this idea, Japanese specialists hold that tne cost of developing new models 
ol computers is too great not only for a company, but even for a country. 
And 60 there arises the need of uniting the eflorts of several states in or- 
der to mitigate financial difficulties and also tone down the conflicts which 
are bound to flare up among the competing companies producing com- 
puters. 

Wide use in different apparati is made of microprocessors, They are 
superior to the electronic vacuum tubes and semiconductor devices mainly 
because they are more reliable, less power intensive and cheaper. Re- 
search in the sphere of integrated circuits was initiated in Japan in 1965. 
In 1975 four big Japanese companies began to export their goods to the 
world market. Research is directed towards the development of technol 
for the production of large-scale integrated circuits. Since 1976 researc 
in this field has been conducted within the framework of state pro- 
grammes. 

The first industrial robots in Japan were made at the end of the 1960s 
ard the beginning of the 1970s. Considering that the first robot in that 
country was developed in 1967, five years later than in the USA, the pro- 
gress in this field is admittedly considerable in 1968 Japan produced 
200 robots at the overall cost of 490 million ven and in 1979 it made 
14,500 robots ccsting 44.3 billion yen’® Rapid progress was achieved in 
the sphere of practical employment of industrial ropets: 57,000 industrial 
robots were used in Japan at the end of 1979 and 98 per cent of them in 
diferent branches of the manufacturing industry. The industrial robots 
roduced in 1979 were distributed among the various industries as fol- 
ows: 38 per cent for the production of cars, 18 per cent for electrical 
engineering goods, I1 per cent for plastics, and 9 per cent for metal.’’ 
Japanese companies now hold leading positions in the development and 
employment of industrial robots on the basis of microprocessors, Re- 
search, experimental and development work on robots is done in accor: 
dance with special state programmes which coordinate the research done 
by universities, research institutes, and laboratories o/ private firms. Bear- 
ing in mind the high cost of industrial robots ($60,000 on the average), 
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becouse of which large companies are chiefly able to use them, the Ja 

anese Ministry of International Trade and Industry approved the estab 
lishment of a special organisation that hires robots out for any periods. 
its operation is financed Ny the Japan Development Bank. it is believed 
that this will enable small companies to use robots in small-scale pro- 
duction.’? It is generally recognised that wide use of industrial robots 
was one of the main factors of the Japanese automobile monopolies’ 
success in the world market by the beginning of the 1980+ 

Highly promising results have been received by Japanese researcher» 
in biotechnology, one of the most important strategic spheres of scien- 
tific and yn my progress in the 20th century. Biotechnology pene- 
trates into the sphere of nuclear energy (use of certain micro-organisms 
A the type of algae and actinomycetes to extract uranium out of sea wa- 
ter). Numerous attempts are being made to use the results of the deve- 
lopment of biotechnology in medicine, agriculture, and chemistry, Japan 
leads in some fields of biotechnology. Successes in the technology of fer- 
mentation, which is the basis of biotechnology, enabled Japanese firms to 
capture leading positions in the world market in the output of amino- 
acids. In 1980 Japan became the bi pert producer of new medicines in the 
capitalist world after the USA Unlike the United States, where the initial 
successes of biotechnology were linked with the activity of small re- 
search companies, the development of biotechnology in Japan was already 
at the early stage in the hands of such large companies as Aji-no moto 
and Mitsubishi Kagaku’? Moreover, there is an evident tendency on the 
part of the large Japanese companies to unite for joint research, experi- 
mental and development work in the field of biotechnology. Illustrative 
in this respect is the amalgamation of such five large companies as Asahi 
Kasei, Mitsubishi Kagaku, Sumitomo Kagaku, Mitsui loatsu Kagaku, and 
Kyowa Hakko hogyo.’* In recent years the state has been taking an in- 
creasingly active part in the widespread research done by private firms. 
Direct assistance to the development of biotechnology is given, besides 
the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, by the Science and 
Technology Agency and the Ministry of Health and Welfare. 

The ruling auarters and the private sector are joining efforts further 
fo develop the technology of production of fibre optics which will enable 
’ Japan to obtain optical fibre with a long service !ife 

Power development and aerospace research entail rapid progress of 
innovations in designing new materials. notably new types of ceramics 
that better resist heat and corrosion, are stronger and may be used in 
more ways then metals. Japanese researchers in this field compete with 
insearchers in the Lnited States and West European countries. Thus, one 
of the latest achievements of research in this field belongs to Japai. 
Tie scientists of tne National Institute for Research in Inorganic Mate- 
rials Nave desi-ed transparent ceramics 0.6 millimetre thick capable of 
fesisting a temperature of up to 1.300°C. The new material, consisting 
) silicon, aluminium. oxygen and nitrogen, stands sharp changes in tem- 
berature and may be widely used.'’ Thanks to their exceilent electric 
‘mductivity, the new types of ceramics are used in fibre optics and in 
be prosuction of large-scale integrated circuits. Speciaiists expect that 
wide Loe mney be made in the next few years of ceramics as @ structural 
Miektie jor gas turbines and eutomobile engites 
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ove listed mew treads of scsence-intensive tecimuiogy will obviously be 
in the focus of Japan's scieutifie and technical activity 

Towards the end of the 19705, tharks largely to active imports of 
lureign imachinery atid teciseulogy, Japan approached the industrial West. 
ef countries in the levet of screntite and teennical development, and 
cime to the fore in the world im some creas of science-intensive tech- 
nology. The significance of the import of technology as one of the basic 
lacie vl Japaiese econouic growth somewhat Cecreases as the “techno- 
logical gap” between Japan and other industrial capitalist countries 
further diminishes, but it is mot altogether ruled out 


BASIC TREMOS OF DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENCE INTENSIVE TECHHOLOGY 
OM THE BASIS OF MATIONAL FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH iM THE 1980s 


Scientific and technical progress in the capitalist countries deepens 
internal contradictions, makes development more uneven and serves to 
stimulate the aggray ation of inter-imperialist struggle. 

In fe conditions of growing competition among the leading capitalist 
powers for leadership in scientific and technical progress and for the 
possession of the latest technological innovations Japan faces the prob- 
iem of remaining one of the main centres of world imperialism. 

At the end of the 1970s, following in the footsteps of the industrial 
capitalist countries, Japan entered a new stage of economic development 
characterised by 4 total demolition of the structure of production and its 
replacement by a new one whose nucleus will be science-intensive bran- 
ches capable of influencing structural changes in the economy in general 
The main criteria of the new production structure are to be low cus 
sumption of power and materials. The task set is to step up the removal! 
of the most power-and material-intensive processes. as well as those pul. 
luting the atmosphere, beyond the boundaries of Japan. 

The urge to intensify scientific and technical progress in precisely 
the fields and areas where the future structure of the economy may take 
root is a characteristic feature of all tne industrial capitalist countries, 
As the leading countries of the capitalist world aupproaci one another in 
a number of traditional quantitative indices and in some qualitative in- 
dices of effectiveness of industrial production, os well as in the avaslabi- 
lity of natural resources and raw materials, iicluding energy, the centre 
of gravity of rivairy shifts into the sphere of the scientific and technical 
potential, That is why the efforts of the government bodies directing the 
development of scientific and technical progress in Japan in the 1980s 
aim at laying the foundation of the sctentilic anc technical potential of the 
future. 

The basic principles may be said to be those laid down in a document 
called “Vision of the Ministry of International Trade and Industry in the 
1920s",'® published in March 1980. This document especially singles out 
three items: development of new materials, acquisition of alternative s0- 
urces of energy, and build-up of social infrastructure. 

Having this programme in view, the bodies directing research activity 
in the main ministries and departments advance their own, more concrete 
programmes of intensification of work on the national research, experi: 
mental and development projects in the revolutionising areas (exploita- 
tion of new sources of energy and development of energy and raw-mate- 
rial saving technology, electronics, new materials, biotechnology, informa- 
tion industry). 

These areas are the mainstreams of scientific and technical progress. 
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But while the information and electronic industries bring returns ard 
profit within a short time, the development of alternative sources of energy 
goes through @ number of stages from survey to exploitation and extends 
over decades, 

Despite the shortage of state funds, the Japanese government gave 
fie state bodies special priority in sporenenene for research, experi: 
mental and development projects in the 1961 financial year. They were 
the Science and Leemeeegy Agency at the Premier's Office, the 
Ministry of International Trade end Industry and the Industrial 
Science and Technology Board, the Ministry of Education, the Ministry 
of — Forestry and Fishery, and the Ministry of Health and 

‘elfare. 

The perspectives of wey Sage appear to be more concrete in sozie 
of the programmes advanced by the Science and Technology Agency, the 
Industrial Science and Technology Board, and the Ministry of inter: 
national Trade and Industry, and so we shall dwell on them. 

The Science and Technology Agency decided to implement a scientific 
research fd he aimed at creatively developing new areas of science- 
intensive technology with scientists in different fields cooperating. As pro- 
vided for by the new research programme, scientists of universities, pri- 
vate companies and government institutions will work on common su‘- 
jects for five years. The themes of research were approved by the Cabinet's 
Council for Scientific Technology. Out of 3,350 million yen of budget 
appropriations for research, experimental and development projects in 
1981, it was planned to allocate 500-700 million yen for this programme.’’ 

In the 19=2 financial year, according to an announcement by the In- 
dustrial Science and Technology Board, it was intended to initiate funds- 
mental research in Japan with a view to developing robots for use in 
outer space. The main aim of this research is to obtain technical data to 
make preparations for the future practical employment of robots or ma- 
uipulators for work in outer space A small robot, 60 centimetres in height 
can assemble and manipulate objects in outer space. Plans provide {-: 
the ot improvement of robots and reduction of their cost, and leaplil.e 
development of modern microcomputers. The 1980s will be the -period oi 
cevelopment and wider use of second-generation robots. 

The development of fifth-generation electronic computers in accordance 
with the ten-year programme drawn up by the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry began in the 192 fiscal year. An important role in 
the realisation of this programme will be played by the electric engi- 
sade laboratory of the Industrial Science and Technology Board. The 
first three years will be devoted to fundamental research in this fielc 
The Ministry of Finance allocated 426 million yen for this purpose in the 
1982 fiscal year.’® 

In October 1951 the Ministry of International Trade and Industrs 
adopted a programme of fundamenta! research in the field of up-to-date 
‘clence-intensive technology. Sixty-seven industrial companies will take 
part in the implementation of this programme. It is a ten-year pro- 
gramme that will cost the state 104 billion yen'* The aim is to devise 
ond put new materials (superstrength ceramics) into production, develop 
‘intechnology and elaborate new types of semiconductor elements. The iu!- 
Siment of this programme is attended by the current structural reorgan': 
‘ation of the econom. and will contribute to the development of the ele-- 
‘tronic, eng neeinng. power, food and cther industries. 

The Ministry of Interrctional Trade and Industry announced the it 

"> Japon Times. Jan. 16. 194) 
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tiation in 1982 of an eight-year national programme of fundamental re. 
search in the sphere of ‘ine ceramics Such a plan of systematic research in 
this field is the first in the world. The programme wiil be implemented 
under the guidance of the Industrial Science and Technolugy Board 
jointly by state institutions, universities and private firms, and i7 billion 
yen will be appropriated for it.’ 

The development of science-intensive technology on the basis of na- 
tional fundamental research enhances the need of centralised state regu- 
lation and entails an increase in state expenditure. All through the post- 
war period the state's share of the total sum of appro riatlons for re- 
search, experimental and development projects came to less than 30 per 
cent, i, e., 33-50 per cent below the amount spent in other industrial capi- 
talist countries. 

Thus, in 1978 the states’s share of appropriations for research, experi: 
mental and development projects was 55.4 per cent in France, i98 per 
cent in the USA, 46.7 per cent in the FRG, and 28 per cent in Japan 
Japan lags behind in the level of state appropriations for research, ex- 
perimental and development projects with regard to the gross national 
product. The corresponding figures in 1978 were 1,12 per cent in the USA, 
1,09 per cent in the FRG, 1,02 per cent in France, and 0,48 per cent in 
Japan. The White Paper for science and technology for the 1980 financial 
year proposed stepping up the - development of national science-intensive 
technology by increasing outlays on research, experimental and develop- 
ment projects, particularly in the public sector. Towards the end of the 
1980s it is planned to tncrease the state's share of these outlays to at 
least 49 per cent. To this end it is proposed to use state loans as well as 
to look for new financial sources. The abovementioned ideas, however, 
hardly differ from the proposals repeated time and again over a number 
of years by the Jepanese business circles and the government committees 
for the development of science and technology. 

In the conditions specific to Japan's scientific and technical develop- 
ment with the greater part of financial resources and personnel being 
concentrated in the private sector, the bourgeois state has worked out a 
whole system of measures to stimulate action by the private sector 
which is interested in more purposeful direction of fundamental and 
applied research. This system is being constantly improved. Besides the 
measures practised earlier (tax privileges, subsidies, rules of accelerated 
depreciation, etc.) there appeared new forms of e0° with private 
business firms in the 1970s—contract agreements. A graphic example is 
the realisation in present-day Japampf the so-called programmes of large- 
scale national projects. The various projects undertaken by the state with- 
in this programme in the sphere of research, experimentation and de- 
velopment are turned over for their realisation to private enterprises on 
the basis of contract agreements. The Industrial Science and Technology 
Board and the Ministry of International Trade and_ Industry, 
for instance, intend to establish a contract system for research, experi- 
mental and development work in the sphere of revolutionising advanced 
technology. The Industrial Science and Technology Board thus proposes 
to activate the efforts of the private sector in elaborating the key trends 
in science-intensive technology which will lay the foundation for progres- 
sive branches relying on national forces. 

Especially big hopes in stimulating contract agreements are enter- 
tained in the sphere of realisation of energy programmes. As practice has 
shown, private fiims prefer to finance research and innovations that are 
profitable in their eves. Investing in research. experimental and develop- 
ment projects, 4 iirm must bear in mind the need to sell its products in 
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io conditions of market competition. Since research in the field of power 
development is 4 risky affair, private enterprises prefer not to develop 
new technology by themselves, but to take part im the realisation of gu 
vernment projects"Sunlight” (development of alternative sources of 
energy) and “Moonlight” (development of energy-saving technology). 

In the 1980s Japan will continue to work on the improvement and 
complication of existing technology (notably imported) and on the accele- 
ration of new trends in science-intensive eon. on the basis of na- 
tional fundamental research, All of this will, proba ty, enhance the state's 
role not only as organiser and coordinator, but also as a source of financ- 
ing research, experimental and development projects, as well as entail a 
more active involvement the private sector in the development of new 
trends in science-intensive technology. 


M aking wide use of the results of the development of new trends in 
science-intensive technology in industry, the Japanese monopolies 
hope to capture leading positions in various spheres of science-intensive 
production and ensure themselves stable advantages in the competition on 
the world market. The use by Japanese state-monopoly capitalism of 
the latest achievements of scientific and technical progress is subordi- 
nated to the main aim of capitalist production—and this aim is to extract 
maximum proft. 


Translation into English, Progress Publishers, 1984 
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ANNIVERSARY OF 1948 COMMUNIST 'LIBERATION' OF MANCHURIA NOTED 


Moscow PROBLEMY DAL'NEGO VOSTOKA in Russian No 4, Oct-Dec 83 (signed to press 
1 Dec 84) pp 80-81 


{Article by 0. B. Vladimirov: "A Noteworthy Anniversary"] 


[Text] On 2 November it was 35 years since the end of the Liaoshen offensive 
operation of the troops under the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party 
in northeast China. The operation played an important role in the Chinese 
people's liberation struggle against the reactionary Guomindang regime, which 
was backed up by American imperialism. 


As a result of the Liaoshen operation (from 12 September to 2 November 1948), 
Manchuria was almost completely liberated within less than 2 months. This was 
the country's most important industrial region, the center of metallurgy, 

coal mining, machine building and electrical power engineering, and this 
created favorable opportunities for the complete triumph of revolutionary 
forces and the creation of the People's Republic of China on 1 October 1949. 


The Liaoshen operation began with an offensive by a huge force--the Northeast 
Field Army (later renamed the Fourth Field Army)--against the city of Jinzhou. 
As a result of its encirclement, large units of Guomindang troops near the 
cities of Changchun and Mukden (Shenyang) were isolated from Chiang Kai-shek's 
forces in north China. On 5 October the people's troops took the city of 
Jinzhou by storm. On 19 October the city of Changchun was liberated. Part of 
the Changchun garrison, numbering 26,000 men, rebelled and went over to the 
side of the revolutionary troops. The rest of the garrison--57,000 men--sur- 
rendered. When the group commander was taken prisoner, he asked only that 
blanks be fired on the Guomindang troops "for propriety's sake." On the 
orders of Chiang Kai-shek, the Mukden garrison of 100,000 men tried to break 
through into north China, but these forces were stopped near Heishan. After 
this the Guomindang troops turned toward Yingkou port in the hope of escaping 
by sea, but they were overtaken and defeated on 28 October, when 87,000 men 
and their commander were taken prisoner. On 1 November Mukden, the largest 
industrial center in northeast China, was liberated, and Yingkou was liberated 
on 2 November 1948. The Liaoshen strategic operation was a success. The way 
was paved for a revolutionary offensive from Manchuria to the Guomindang 
Army's main strongpoint in north China (the Beijing--Tianjin--Kalgan fortified 
region). 
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The Liaoshen operation was the first of three major strategic operations by 
the People's Liberation Army (followed by the Huaihai and Beijing-Tianjin ope- 
rations), during the course of which the main forces of the Guomindang Army, 
numbering over 1.5 million men, were destroyed. During the Liaoshen operation 
alone, 66 select divisions numbering 470,000 men were destroyed. The fighting 
spirit of the Guomindang Army, the most capable meinbers of which were trained 
and armed by American imperialists and were transferred to Manchuria in 1945, 
on the eve of the civil war in China, was completely undermined. The success 
of the Liaoshen operation, according to Chinese historians, "signaled a radi- 
cal shift in the balance of power between the Guomindang and CCP” and "estab- 
lished the necessary conditions for the total liberation of northern China and 
the entire country," 


The Manchurian force which was led by the Chinese Communist Party and success- 
fully conducted the Liaoshen operation and other strategic operations, was 
created in northeast China under favorable historical conditions. The defeat 
of Fascist Germany and militarist Japan offered extensive opportunities for the 
completion of the Chinese people's revolutionary liberation struggle under the 
guidance of the Communist Party. The radical changes which took place in the 
world as a result of World War II and the alliance of Chinese progressive 
forces with the USSR and the world revolutionary movement were the deciding 
foreign policy factors in the victory of the Chinese revolution. This alli- 
ance compensated to some degree for the relative weakness of the Chinese work- 
ing class, helped to unify all anti-imperialist and antifeudal forces in the 
country and impeded the export of counterrevolution by imperialism, 


When northeast China was liberated by the Soviet armed forces, it essentially 
became the main strongpoint of the Chinese revolution. Popular armed forces, 
cadres and lines of communication for the deciding assault in the struggle to 
free China from the yoke of imperialism and feudalism began to be prepared in 
Manchuria in 1945-1949 with the aid of the Soviet Union. The army was backed 
up by an alliance of the working class and the laboring peasantry, with CCP 
party organizations playing an active guiding role. Revolutionary troops in 
Manchuria were equipped with sufficient up-to-date weapons and ammunition, 
including some seized by Soviet troops during the defeat of Japan's Kuangtung 
Army. Commanders who had received military training in the USSR played an 
important role in the creation of the revolutionary armed forces. Soviet 
military specialists rendered considerable assistance in the organization of 
training for the high command. With the support of the Soviet Army, the revo- 
lutionary forces were organized, armed and properly trained when they entered 
the civil war begun by Guomindang forces. It is quite understandable that it 
was the Manchurian force that became the spearhead of the liberation struggle 
during the final stage of the revolution, after it had become the central 
force among the formations engaged in the PLA's successful southern offensive. 


The 35th anniversary of the triumphant conclusion of the Liaoshen strategic 
operation, which marked the beginning of the defeat of Chiang Kai-shek's 
troops and represented an important step toward the victory of the Chinese 
revolution, is a noteworthy event in the history of China's revolutionary 
movement and a vivid reminder of the historic significance of the Soviet and 
Chinese people's combat solidarity in their common struggle against imperial- 
ism and reaction. 


COPYRIGHT: "Problemy Dal'nego Vostoka"', 1983 
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SOVIET ADVISERS’ ASSISTANCE TO SUN YAT-SEN RECALLED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 74-79 


[Article by R. A. Mirovitskaya, candidate of historical sciences: "The First 
Soviet Advisers in China"'] 


n 1923, Sun Yatsen, the great Chinese patriot, a recognised leader of 
the liberation movement in China and a bourgeois revolutionary demo- 
crat, addressed a plea to the Soviet government to help the Chinese people 
in its revolutionary struggle. As a result, the activity of Soviet political 
and military advisers who worked in the very midst | the masses became 
one of the crucial elements of Soviet aid to China. It was there that they 
were called upon to share with the Chinese revolutionaries their experi- 
ence in building the army and the party, in organising and waging a re- 
volutionary war. 

The practical activity of Sun Yatsen and his associates during the 
years of cooperation and friendship with the USSR, of the work to create 
a united national front-and a revolutionary base in Guangdong, the 
whole of Sun Yatsen’s heritage is still a topical theme of research for 
sinologists and politologists across the world. Western bourgeois histo- 
riography presents a distorted version of Sun Yatsen’s activity, attempt- 
ing to hinder the cooperation of political leaders of developing countries 
with local communist parties and the Soviet Union. 

In the USSR volumes of literature have been published about Sun Yat- 
sen’s revolutionary activity and his ideological and theoretical views, 
about the reasons that made him the first bourgeois figure of awakened 
Asia to embark on the alliance and friendship with Socialist Russia, i. e., 
take historical decisions that determined the destiny of Chinese revolution 
for many decades. 

The works by Academician S. Tikhvinsky, Corresponding Member ol 
the USSR Academy of Sciences M. Sladkovsky,! A. Meliksetov, G. Yetimov 
and many other Soviet sinologists have convincingly demonstrated that 
this phenomenon is rooted in Sun Yatsen’s understanding of the realities of 
the post-October world, the part of the Soviet state in it and the part of 
China. His search for a way by which to turn China into a great power 
had convinced him that the solution of crucial problems of Chinese so- 
ciety, such as the attainment of the country’s unification, national inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, and socio-economic progress, was hardly possible 
without the cooperation of states friendly to China. The Soviet Union was 
such a friendly power, a moral, political and material base of the world 
revolutionary process. Having taken decision on alliance with Soviet Rus- 
sia, Sun Yatsen thereby accepted the proposal by Chinese Communists 
for the unity of action in the liberation struggle. 

However, being a bourgeois revolutionary, Sun Yatsen did not imme- 
diately establish close political contacts with the USSR. Showing keen 
interest in the experience of the October revolution, in Lenin’s personality. 
in the questions of building an army, Sun Yatsen, along with other promi- 
nent Guomindang leaders, under the influence of anti-communist and anti- 
Soviet propaganda, was at first somewhat wary when receiving Soviet 





1 §. L. Tikhvinsky, Sun Yatsen. Foreign ve Views and Practice. (From the History 
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representatives in China, Misgivings that close cooperation with Soviet 
Russia might bring the “dictatorship of the proletariat” to China were 
for a time one of the obstacles to mutual understanding between Sun 
Yatsen and the leaders of the Soviet state. Receiving S. A. Dalin, jor 
e\umple, who contacted him at the request of the head of the first Soviet 
mission in Peking (the talks were held in the presence of Chinese commu: 
nists Zhang Tailei and Qu Qiubo in April-June 1922) Sun Yatsen paid 
special attention to elucidating the Soviet viewpoint on the problems of 
Chinese and Russian revolutions and the peculiarity of China. 

Even in those years the prominent Chinese leader, who took care of 
the destiny of his country, followed the events in revolutionary Russia 
with utmost attention; he became more convinced with her every new 
success that it was necessary to learn from the experience of the Bol: 
sheviks in order to solve the key problems of Chinese society. He also 
began to work out versions of Soviet Russia’s possible aid to China, try- 
ing to determine the USSR’s part in the development of China of 
the 1920s. 

Let us recall that the problem of selfless foreign aid was an inipor- 
tant component of Sun Yatsen’s “Industrial Plan’(“The programme of 
building the country”, 1917-1919). It notes, in particular, that ‘near the 
end of the war in Europe, the author of this work commenced the study of 
the question of development of China's industry by joint efforts of diffe- 
rent countries... Of course, the idea of using foreign capitalism to build 
socialism in China, as demonstrated by reality, has been and remains 
a dream, but the very idea of the possible role of foreign states in China's 
development explains his interest in the problems of foreign aid. In sub- 
sequent years, elaborating on this theme, Sun Yatsen pointed out tliat he 
meant aid by friendly foreign states. 

In 1922 Sun Yatsen engaged in prolonged talks about US aid. He also 
pinned hopes on the “common destinies” of China and Japan, trying to 
reach mutual understanding with Japanese statesmen. However, this did 
not exclude his attention to the Russian issue. Sun Yatsen worked on the 
question of developing ties with revolutionary Russia, becoming more set 
on this opinion as the international stand of Soviet Russia was growing 
Stronger. Soviet Russia was of interest for Sun Yatsen as a successful so- 
cial experiment of realising the Russian version of the “three people's 
principles”. 

Therefore the version of bourgeois sinology that Sun Yatsen applied 
for aid to the USSR, having exhausted the possibilities of receiving econo: 
mic and political backing from the US and other capitalist countries, 
seems untenable.* 

However, the taking of a stand vis-a-vis the Soviet state was delayed 
by instability in South China. Sun Yatsen returned to the post of the 
head of the southern government only in the spring of 1923. Unceasing 
Struggle to consolidate his positions in the early 1920s, preparations for 
the Northern March, etc., as reported by many Soviet envoys that met 
Sun Yatsen, postposed decision on relations with the Soviet Republic. 

The Sun Yatsen—A. Joffe communique (1923) provided a certain land- 
mark in the development of Soviet-Chinese relations. The document un- 
aerscored “the full concurrence of views on Sino-Russian relations” on a 
"umber of questions, in particular that “the communist order or even the 
Sowet ssstem cannot he introduced in China”, that “the most essential 


a eS ALDelin, Chines, Memoirs 1921-1927, Moscow. 1975. pp. 109-115: Chiang 
“ang Shen (Chiang Kaishek), Soviet Russic in China, New York, 1959, pp. 17.18 

Ses Yatson, Selected Works, Moscow, 1964, p. 285 (in Russian) 
\ Ver 19° Chan, T. H. Etzo!d (Ed), China in ihe 1920s. Nationalism and Reoulutivii. 
. Orr, O76, p 16. 
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and umportant tesk for China is her national unification and attainment 
M full national independence” *® 

Regaruing ‘1's communique, a recent article in Renmin ribao points 
out that “Sun detsen once again welcomed Soviet aid to China, determin 
ec the policy of alliunce with Russia’.’ 

In the course of subsequent meetings with A. loffe, Sun Yatsen asked 
fur the Sosict Laion’s support for the national liberation movement in 
China. In @ message to boa handed over by the head of the Soviet 
diplomatic mission in China Sun Yatsen said that he “would like to use 
advice and aid in transforming Guomindang, in ouslding a revolutionary 
afmy, siounting a march to the north to unite the country, as well as fe- 
ceive financial —— for all the planned measures”. 

On May |, 1923, the government of the Soviet Union sent a cable to 
Sun Yatseu expressing its readiness to provide necessary aid to China® 

The Soviet government proceeded irom the fact that the Chinese peo- 
ple in their liberation struggle were opposed by the camp of external 
and internal reaction. Under the circumstances the LSSR deemed it its 
internationalist task to support the forces that asked ior its aid. On the 
first stage, Soviet backing could objectively contribute to unifying the 
forces in favour of the nat.onal liberation of China, help coordinate activrs 
of the two jeading parties of the Chinese peoplethe CPC and the Guo 
mindang. The Soviet Union was called upon to become an important 
factor in China's political life, in the Chinese people's liberation struggle 

In that period Sun Yatsen was an active sponsor of Soviet experience, 
of creating a positive Soviet stereotype, constantly stressing certain 
points of similarity in the principles of domestic and foreign policy of 
the USSR and sanmin zhuyi, the three people's principles, and the resul- 
ting necessity to use Soviet experierce in a creative way, above all in 
building the party and the army. He viewed the successes of the Soviet 
people as the possibility of a joint struggle of the revolutionary parties 
of the two countries.’ 

His analysis of the struggle and victory of the Soviet people led Sun 
Yatsen to the realisation that “reliance on military force alone cannot 
guarantee real success... If our party wants to achieve real success it 
should not henceforth rely just on troops... Why did we not know this 
before?” “Because we had no example to follow”.’” 

Thus. for Sun Yatsen Soviet Russia was an example worth to stud) 
and follow, and he saw to it that those ideas were shared by his asso- 
ciates and the wide popular m= ses. 

The works of Soviet sinologists, in particular those of Academician 
S. Tikhvinsky, offer a solid analysis of the influence of the ideas of the 
Great October Socialist revolution and the Suviet government's practical 
activity on Sun Yatsen’s ideological and theoretical thinking, as reflected 
in his new interpretation of the “three people's principles” which became 
a real programme for achieving vital tasks of the Chinese revolution at a 
new stage 

All practical activity, including the work of popularisation, by the 
leader of the national liberation movement shows that the policy of coope- 
ration and frien¢ship with the USSR was the strategic course of the 
Guomindang of the gun Yatsen period. 





* Soviet Chinese Relations Collection of Documents. 1917-1957. Moscow, 1999. » 65 

’ Fang Wugueng. “First C ation of Guomindeng end the CPC and the New in 
terpretation by Sus Yatsen of ‘Senmmin Zhuyi”, Renmin ritao Aug 10, 1982 

* in Chinese jitersture is that Sum Yatsen sent his request for po itica 
and miltery advisers with a mili delegation sent to Moscow in August 1923 (see 
keriin ribeo, Aug 10, 1982). This must have been 2 second request by Sun Yetsen of 
this matter 

* See Sun Yatsem Selected Works, 9 29. 
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Will) the approval of Sun Yateen and his associates, a group of ex- 
ppesnene Jiteal, military and other advisers were sent by the Soviet 
‘nion to South China to provide assistance tu Chinese revolutionaries. 
The Soviet government instructed them to follow the decisions of the Co- 
mintern and the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) on the revolu- 
tionary movement in China and to creatively provide the Chinese people 
with the experience of the October revolution and the Soviet state on the 
points of need in China, i. @., in the creation of a revolutionary army and 
party, in organising @ revolutionary wer. The available documents and 
vast memoir literature published in the USSR in the last two decades 
leave no doubt that the Soviet government was very careful in choosing 
candidetures for work in China. Those were men with vast experience in 
revolutionary patty work and military commanders that had been through 
the Civil War end that hed studied in Soviet military academies. 

The first small group of Soviet advisers arrived in Canton in early 
October, 1923, headed by M. Borodin, who was instructed to be guided 
above all by the interests of the national liberation struggle in China.’' 

The chief military adviser was V. Blyukher, 2 famous commander and 
hero of the Civil War.’ 

In 1923-1925 the Soviet advisers were faced with the practical task of 
helping the Chinese people to set up a united national front. Simulta- 
pen? they had to provide assistance in building the front’s military 

OTCES. 

The Soviet advisers were guided by the directives and instructions of 
the Comintern on the Chinese problem, but Chinese reality, the revolu- 
tionars activity of millions of people constantly confronted the leaders of 
the advisers’ group with new problems, and very often under critical cir- 
cumstances that left no time for reflection. In conditions of the day, espe- 
cially due to lack of speeay communications with Moscow, they had ver) 
olten to act independently, relying on their own experience, knowledge ani 
prtitical intuition 

The strategy and tactic of the national liberation movement were work- 
ed out by Lenin, who underscored the necessity for support by the inter- 
national communist movement to the national liberation movement, for 27 
allience of the peoples of colonial anu dependent countries with Soviet 
Russia in the struggle against imperialism. Lenin pointed out the need. 
beceus of certain peculiarities in the liberation movement in the East, 
for an alliance of the proletariat with bourgeois democracy, with the pea- 
sant messes in an anti-imperialist, autifeudal struggle.’ 

The main theoretical and practical problem which the Comintern, the 
CPSU and the Soviet advisers had to cope with in China was the problem 
«of correlation of class and national interests in the national liberation 
movement. The practical realisation of Lenin's indisputably correct con- 
ceptions encountered a number of difficulties and called for working out 
2 vast complex of additional theoretical and political problems advanced 
bs Chinese revolutionary practice. 

Tae Chinese reality the Soviet advisers plunged into in late 1923-early 
192 could not but tefl on their first actions in China. As was r ed by 
M. Borodin and es is evident from A. Cherepanov's memoirs published in 
the 1970s,* the social and political situation in South China, and in the 
country as @ whole, turned out to be more complicated than it looked from 


— —— 


t See Comuntern ond the Eost. The Struggic for the Lerinict Steacegy and Tectic is 


é Seteng! Liberation Movement. Moscow. 1969. 9 132 Communist Iniernetivual 
Siort H.« wel Essoy, Moscow. 1963. 9. 2 
Or *. berodin and ¥ Bivunher cee Aromunens So.ics Communists, Perticipest 


the Chinese Pevoiwsion, Mow om, 1976, 4 22-40. 
' See V1 Lenin Collected Works, Vol. 3) 146-147, 159, 242243 _ 
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Moscow of even from Peking, which demanded, primarily, additional 
study of Chinese reality, traditions and history. In Canton it became clear 
how few people, among those surrounding Sun Yotsen, really shared bis 
idea of a'liance with the USSR, even less of cooperation with Chinese 
Communists. initially Chinese Communists could not be of much us 
sistance to the advisers. they lacked imowledge and experience, besides, 
the party sas not numerous and the idea of a wide united national front 
in tie form of Guomindang (on the basis of alliance between the prole- 
tariat, peasantry and petty and national bourgeoisie) was Opposed even 
in the CPC or demanded additional protracted explanatory work by tie 
Soviet advisers and Comintern workers. 

On the other hand, Sun Yatsen, firmly believing in the correctness of 
his choice of foreign policy orientation—that is reliance on the USSR and 
friendship with it—sought an atmosphere of trust for Soviet specialists, 
particularly for his political adviser M. Borodin. In his speeches in 1923- 
1924 Sun Yatseu repeatedly pointed out tu Guomindang the necessity of 
borrowing Russian experience of patty and military construction which 
was umeperss by representatives of the Soviet Union. '® Sun Yatsen ap- 
gp M. Borodin an adviser for reorganising the Guomindang, then 

, Borodin became the Guomindang’s political adviser. 

The history of the Guomindang’s reorganisation and creation of the 
united national front is well elucidated in the works by Soviet authors, 
in the memoirs of former military advisers in China. It seems indisputable 
that without direct participation of experienced Soviet party functionaries 
in the theoretical and practical preparation of the first Guomindang con- 
gress and its work’*® (the congress formally organised the bloc of the 
Guomindang and the CPC) the united front would not have been set up in 
such a short historical time. Sun Yatsen was very grateful to the USSR 
for aiding China. After the close of the Guomindang’s first congress he 
wrote to L. Karakhan that the congress was grateful to the Russian peo- 
ple for sympathy with the Chinese in their revolutionary struggle. He ex- 
pressed confidence that “both peoples, Chinese and Russian, will coope- 
rate on the road of {freedom and justice”. He singled out M. Borodin as 
head of the advisers’ group. In an official letter to G. Chicherin in Feb- 
ruary 1924 Sun Yatsen wrote the following: “...1 express my deep grati- 
tude for the services rendered us by con.rade Borodin in reorganising the 
Guomindang. He was invaluable, and his visit seems to be a remarkable 
event”, '’ 

The other major aspect of cooperation was, as has already been stat- 
ed, the assistance in buiiding the united front’s army. With the arrival 
of Soviet advisers the matter was put on a practical footing. In the 1920s 
China’s revolutionary forces were confronted by the militarist armies sup- 
plied with foreign weapons, What's more, armed detachments of imperial- 
ist powers in China were ready at any moment to attack the anti-impe- 
rialist movement growing in the country. The lack of military forces of 
his own made Sun Yatsen rely at different periods of the struggle on 
various militarists who, pursuing their own interests, sought to use Sun 
Yatsen as a banner in the struggle jor power in Canton, Thus Sun Yat- 
sen’s interest in Soviet experience of military construction was quite 
understandable. In an 1923 appeal he wrote that he was interested above 
all in the creation of an army and in staging a march to the North. Des- 
pite open opposition by many Guomindang members, Sun Yatsen largely 
trusted Soviet military experience in the person of Soviet advisers, which 
was to the benefit of Chinese history and revolution. 





‘© See Sun Ya'sen, Selected Works, f 368 and others, 
§ See Leninist Policy of the USSP Toward China, Moscow, 1968 po 28-29 
Sun Yatsen, Selected Works, pp. 415, 569-570 
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lw National Rev oiutionary Army, established in the 1920s, not on!y 
made # worthy contr/bution to the national-democratic revolution of the 
}¥2Js but aleo provided a prototype for the People’s Liberation Army of 

In South China a South-China group of Soviet advisers was formed 
headed first by P. Paviov, a hero of the Civil War, and from October 1924 
py V. Blyukher'®, In 1923 the group was made up of live persons, by 
June 1924 it had increased to 25, and in January 1926 there were 27 So- 
viet advisers and 20 tectinicians in South China. Their small number 
was compensates os the rich experience of Soviet commanders who had 
won honours during the Civil War and had taken a theoretical course at 
ovis military academies (their upkeep in China was fully paid by the 
USSR). 

In 1923, 1924 and the first half of 1925 the main concern of the adsi- 
sire was the opening of 2 military school to prepare officers for the first 
units of the united iront army, in Wampu (Huangpu), The Soviet Union 
granied China considerable sums to organise the teaching process atid 
jor other needs of the school, The latter was provided with weapons and 
ammunition from the USSR. The system of training and curriculums were 
worked out jointly by Soviet and Chinese teachers who took into ac- 
count the experience of Soviet military schools during the Civil War in 
the USSR. Naturally, in view of preparation for war, much attention was 
paid to practice! training, especially to feld and individual training. 

Of particular importance was the cadets’ political education conducted 
mainly by Communists and left Guomindang members (Zhou Enlai, Yun 
Daiying, Liso Zhongkai, and others). By the beginning of Northern March 
vver 6,000 officers had been trained at Wampu, who became the back- 
bone of the National Revolutionary Army. 

The introduction of the system of political work, which took into ac- 
count the experience of the Red Army, determined a qualitatively new 
type of the army that was created. Its very first military action, tne “March 
to the East” to liberate Guangdong from the power of the militarist Chen 
Junming=-demonstrated its high battle qualities. According to the Chi- 
ese press of 1925. it was these units thet made the main contribution to 
victory. All the main operations had been worked out with the assistance 
of Soviet advisers and. according to the witnesses and participants in the 
ofiensive, V. Blyukher was even able to predict the duration of the march. 
When the first “March to the East” had ended, Soviet Ambassador 
L. Karakhan reported to Moscow on March |, 1925, that “the Guomin- 
aang Central Executive Committee receives telegrams wherein all Can- 
tun generals express admiration and delight for our commanders, parti- 
cularly Blyukher” 

Further work of the Soviet advisers in China proceeded after Sun Yat- 
sen's death in March 1925. 

To the last deys of his life Sun Yatsen remained a consistent fighter 
lor China's freedom, the way to which he saw in an alliance with the 
USSR. In his testament he bade his successors to bring the revolution 
io an end, “to arouse the masses and wage the oe in alliance with 
the peoples of the world that maintain relations with us on the basis of 
equality”. In his deati-bed message to the Soviet Union, Sun Yatsen ex- 
presseu the hope thet “a time will come when the Soviet Union, as the 
best friend and ally. will welcome 2 powerful and free China, when in 
the great battle for the freedom of the oppressed nations of the world 

' voteles will merch forward hend in hand to victory”. 

From mid t9oo « Mire Aer) 1926 the South Chins group cf e¢visers was hecded 

% Bbubysheyv, now: on the lerature by his psevconym of busenna (Puss, Cat) 
‘Sun Yateen. Selecied Works, py 655. 656-557, 
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POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PRC WRITINGS ON 12TH-CENTURY GENERAL EXPLAINED 
Moscow PAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 80-93 


[Article by 8, N, Goncharov, candidate of historical sciences: "Yue Fei as a 
Historical Personality and the Struggle of Ideas in China") 


C hinese ideological and political life in the past 25 years was charac- 
terised by the recourse to traditional ideological material borrowed 
from ancient and medieval history with the aim of implanting in the 
people's minds certain stereotypes about the political situation at home 
and abroad. This “utilisation of things old for the sake of modern times” 
is exemplified by the notorious campaign of “criticism of Lin Biao and 
Confucius”.' In their latest publications Chinese authors exposed the re- 
actionary essence of this campaign, which had nothing to do with scien- 
tific history, and showed how, under the pressure irom above, historical 
facts were distorted for the sake of certain political aims and how even 
celebrated scholars had to falsify wittingly the historical truth. 

To elucidate how traditional ideological material was used for politi 
cal purposes, we believe it of interest to consider how the image of Yue 
Fei, China’s most popular military leader of the 12th century, was inter- 
preted as a historical personality by scholars. ? 

To begin with, here are a few basic facts of Jue Fes biography’ as 
reported by Chinese historiographers of old. Yue Fei was born into a poor 

easant family in the Tanying province (on the territory of the modern 
enan province) in 1103. His youth and aduithood coincided with the 
time of ruthless wars waged by the Song Empire (960-1279) against the 
Jurchen state of Jin (1115-1234). China suffered a number of grave de- 
feats at the hands of the Jurchen. In late 1126, they seized by storm Kai- 
feng, the capital of the Song Empire, and in early 1127 took to Manchu- 
ria, their native land, captivated by them Hui-zong, the Song Emperor 
who had abdicated during the Jurchen attack, and his son Jin-zong, who 
was on the throne when Kaifeng was stormed. That the Chinese emperors 
were captured and driven away into yy caused Mig yy eos 
shock among the contemporaries and to this day is viewed by the Chi- 
nese as a “shameful incident” in the country’s history. In the same year 
Hui-zong’s ninth son Gao-zong (his personal name was Zhao Gou) ma- 





' See L. $. Perelomov, Confucianism and Legism in China's Political History, Moscow, 
1981, op. 263-306 (in Russian), 

* We will mot concern ourselves with the way Yue Fei is portrayed by Chinese fiction 
writers, See, for exampie R. Ruhimann, Traditional Heroes in the Chinese Popular Fiction — 
Contucian Persuasion, Siantord, 1960, 9. 164. For the portrayal of Yue Fei in traditional 
Chinese drama see articles by Feng Qiyong, published by Guangming ribao, Sept. 27, 
Nov 10 and Dec 22, 1964 

' All of Yue Fei's biographies go back to the ome compiled by his grandson Yue Ke 
(11#3.after 1240) See Yue Ke. A Collection of Documents jrom Jintuo in the E Province 
Drought ta the Consideration by the Emperor Chapters 1-4. Hangzhou, 18483 
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naged to restore the rule of the Chinese Empire in the south of the coun- 
try (the period of the existence of this state is usually referred to as 
Southern Song, 1127-1279). Gradually the Song armies gained in 
Strength and succeeded in containing the Jurchen’s onslaught in the areas 
between the Huaihe and the Yangtse Rivers, in the middle reaches of the 
Hanshui River and also somewhere near the border between the modern 
provinces of Shenxi and Sichuan, 

Yue Fei, who made his way from a rank-and-file soldier to an out- 
standing military leader of the Empire, was perhaps the most brilliant 
representative of a galaxy of famous Chinese military leaders at that 
time. Endowed with outstanding organisational ability and a flare for 
military leadership, Yue Fei created a well-disciplined and efficient army, 
which repeadedly defeated the Jurchen, Contemporaries believed that 
the main sharaclerietie which distinguished that army from those of other 
Song military leaders was that it did not pillage or oppress the civilian 
opulation. Like other major military leaders of that time, Yue Fei, apart 

om fighting against the Jurchen, obeyed his Emperor's orders and sup- 
ressed peasant uprisings that flared up on the territory of Southern 
ong. His troops had a decisive role to play in suppressing a major pea- 
sant uprising under the leadership of Zhong Niang and Yang Yao in 
1134-1135, 

Yue Fei scored his greatest success in an engagement against the 
Jurchen in 1140. His army launched an offensive in the Henan province, 
headed towards the former Song capital, Kaifeng, and routed Jurchen 
troops on its way. Belore he reached Kaileng, however, Yue Fei was com- 
pelled to retreat, Traditional Chinese historiography claims that he with- 
drew, obeying the order of Emperor Gao-zong. At the same time it 1s 
pointed out that the order was prompted by Qin Gui (1090-1155), the first 
minister of the Song court who was very powerful at that time and who 
is portrayed as a “Jurchen spy” and an “influential rascal” in most of the 
historical sources and literary pieces, In his article published in 1902 Ja- 
panese scholar Senziro Ichimura graphically demonstrated that Yue Fei's 
army withdrew because it was cut from the bulk of the Song forces and 
had no flank support rather than, because the oo ged ordered it to (in- 
cidentally, it is highly doubtful that such an order was given).* Some 
Chinese historiographers® to a certain extent accepted Ichimura’s conclu- 
sion but the majority of papers retained the more dramatic and impres- 
sive traditional version, according to which it was Qin Gui's “subversive 
activity” that forced Yue Fei to retreat on the eve of a decisive victory. 

The Song ruling elite was wary of the growing might of its military 
leaders and their possible “self-will” and defiance of court orders, In 
1141, the prominent Song military leaders Han Shizhong, Zhang Jun and 
Yue Fei were invited to Linan, capital of Southern Song (the town of 
Hangchou in the modern province of Zhejiang), under the pretext of re- 
ceiving awards for victories scored in battle. In actuality, however, in 
keeping with the plan worked out by Qin Gui, all of them: were assigned 
high posts in the central government with no real authority and in this 
way were isolated from their troops. Stripping them of miulitary authority 
was an important step in working towards 4 peace with the Jurchen, 
prepared by Gao-zong and Qin Gui, as all these military leaders opposed 
coming to terms with a “sworn enemy. Subsequently tlan Shizhong, 
Zhang Jun and Yue Fei were forced to resign and to quit their nominal 
posts, while Yue Fei, the most tirm and cotisistent Opponent af peace, Was 
brought to court on a fabricated charge He was accused of “preparing 
a mutiny” and put behind bars, where he died in late 1141) At the same 


é§ Ichimura, Studies in Chiticse History, Tobyo, 1945 op AL) 43" 
*’ See for cramn'e Derg Guaerg” nt pue Fes b. Mts hy Pering }954 pP 223 22h. 
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time taiks were conducted with the Jurchen Empire. As a result tie 
ierms of a peaceful agreement were finuily coordinated in 1i42 and 
the Chinese Emperor recognised hinself a “vaosal’ of te Jurciien Empe- 
for, pledging to pay a large annual tribute to the Jin stute and re 
Cogiising its right to own vast territories of China, including those of 
tie modern provinces of Hebei, Shandong, Henan and Shenxi, In turn 
sie Jurchen, in keeping with the treaty, released from captivity Gao-zong's 
muther (who was Hui-zong’s concubine) and also the remains of Hui- 
Zong and two of his wives who died in tie Jin state, The Chinese believe 
by tradition that that treaty, called the “peace of the Shuv-xing period” 
in keeping with the motto of the Gao-zong government, was one of the 
inmost infamous in the country’s history, 

For centuries the tuinultuous events of the mid-12th century have been 
attracting the attention of the ruling elite or its opposition. In different 
periods both the 1142 treaty and the main characters of that time were 
appraised in an entirely different way, depending on the political situa- 
tion in the country, With every passing generation Yue Fei steadily rose 
in popularity, The common people revered him above all as a hero who 
defended their country from foreign invasion and as a military leader 
who forbade his subordinates to mistreat the population (quite a rarity 
in old China), The ruling classes exploited the reverence displayed by all 
social strata towards Yue Fei and advertised his “impeccable loyalty to 
the ruler”, The Manchu E:mperor Qian-long, for instance, wrote a special 
essay,® in which he asserted that, when Yue Fei got the order to with- 
draw, he knew that the “influential rascal”, Qin Gui intented to ruin him 
and still did not hesitate to withdraw troops and then submissively went 
to the capital to meet his certain death, because he believed that obedience 
to the emperor's order should be placed above the desire to save one’s 
own life. Qian-long praised this “loyalty to the ruler” as a brilliant ex- 
ample to be emulated by all the loyal subjects, 

Now let us look at how Yue Fei was portrayed in the 20th century, 
eae) | only on the main trends manifest in the course of debates on 
the military leader. 


1. “MEDIEVAL MILITARIST” OR “HERO DEFENDING THE MOTHERLAND FROM AGORE- 
ssors”! 


| n his textbook on Chinese history published in 1923, LG Simian praised 
Qin Gui for succeeding in ousting the Song military leaders, including 
Yue Fei, from power. In his opinion Yue Fei was a “medieval militarist” 
in no way different from the Chinese militarists of the 1920s and his re- 
moval could only benefit the country.’ This appraisal reflected the pro- 
gressive public's dissatisfaction with the internecine strife among the mi- 
litarist cliques weakening the country, Later on, in the 1930s, this ap- 
praisal of Yue Fei as a “militarist” was used for entirely different pur- 
OSes, 
: In 1931, Chen Dengyuan published an article assessing the historical 
role of Qin Gui.® It cited the evidence provided by those historical docu- 
ments which positively evaluated the peace concluded on Qin Gui's ini- 
tiative with Jin and his removal of the Song military leaders from power. 
Deng Zhicheng also tried to justify Qin Gui's desire to make peace with 





* See Li Hanhun, The Biography of Yue, Posthumously Granted the Title of the “Mi 
litant and Wise”, Taibei, 1975, p. 367 (Appendix). . 

1 See LG Simian, The History of the Motherland in Colloguial Chinese for Practical 
Self-Education, Vol. 3, Shangnai, 1923, pp 714 — | 

* Chen Dianyuan, “The Critical Appracul of Qin Gui", Sinking suebao (Nanbin), 
1931, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 28-46, 
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foreigners in his book published in 1936, He was perhaps the first Chinese 
historiographer to have tried to prove that as a result of making peace 
with the Jurchen and the subsequent reduced spending on the upkeep of 
troops, taxes were somewhat lowered for the Southern Song subjects. ® 
Shen Qiwei, a historiographer of the PRC, pointed out that on the eve 
of the anti-Japanese war some Guomindang leaders, who were ready to 
conclude a peace Srig with Japan, sought to justify Qin Gui's pea- 
ceful policy and to belittle \ue Fei's military exploits. '° betha $ this was 
precisely the underlying political cause for the appearance ol the afore- 
mentioned studies, This tendency, however, was immediately rebuffed by 
the leaders advocating a military resistance to the Japanese aggression. 
In their articles published in 1936, Miu Penglin and Zhu Xie’! sought 
to shatter the opinion that the conclusion of a peace treaty with Jin was 
justifiable and benefited China and tried to prove that Qin Gui was a 
Ta criminal” while \ue Fei a “national hero” rather than a “milita- 
rist”, 

After the massive Japanese aggression against China launched in July 
1937, the problem of appraising Yue Fei as a symbol of resistance to in- 
vaders and of Qin Gui as a symbol of defeatism and treason became es- 
pecially acute. 

Views current in China at the time cannot be analysed without refe- 
rence to pronouncements by Japanese authors who began actively using 
the image of Qin Gui to justify and “substantiate” their government's 
reactionary and aggressive policy. In 1937, Shizuo Sogabe published an 
article in which he spoke quite favourably about the peace concluded with 
the Jurchen on Qin Gui's initiative. '* After Nanking was seized by Ja- 
panese troops in late 1937, the Japanese voiced their “readiness to make 

eace” with Ching in a bid to split the Guomindang government, to wea- 

en its resolve to resist and to ensure support from the defeatist elements 
in it. '® Amid this the political meaning of Sogabe's other article on Qin 
Gui's peaceful policy becomes quite clear. Adhering to the extremely chau- 
vinistic positions and making numerous insulting remarks about the Chi- 
nese people, Sogabe called on Chiang Kaishek to follow the “old wisdom” 
of Qin Gui, “not to precipitate his own demise” and to quickly make peace 
with Japan. '4 ° 

After the Wang Jingwei faction took Japan's side and launched the 
campaign for the conclusion of a peace treaty with the aggresso’s, the 
Japanese began directly comparing Wang Jingwei with Qin Gui, anno- 
uncing the peace they attained “expedient” and “wise”. For instance, in 
his monograph published in 1939, Gunji Toyama reappraises the charact- 
ers of Yue Fei and Qin Gui and openly compares Wang Jingwei with the 
first minister of the Song, speaking quite favourably about the latter's 
tog At the same time he tries to prove that “Yue Fei was far from 

eing all good” and that his removal from military rule and his murder 


® See Deng Zhicheng, 200% Years of Chinese History, Vol. 3, Shanghai, 1936, pp. 246, 
249, 250-252, 556 

on, See — Qiwei, A Stucy of the History of Wars Between Song and Jin, Wuhan, 
1958, p 130. 

" iu Penglin, “On Pesce Taiks of the Song Ruler Gao-zong with the Jurchen”, 
Guoteng yuekan (Nankin), 1934, Vol. 8, No. 2, pp. 39-44; Zhu Xic, “The New Analysis 
of Peace Talks Between Jin arc Song”, Dongjang zarnu (Shanghai), 1936, Vol. 33, 
No. 10, pp 65-74. 

8S. Cogabe "On Studer’ Politica! Movements in Ching’, Cuihu jiho (Tokyo), 1937, 
Vo) 83, No | (776). p. 26) 

'* See Huang Meizhen. Znang Yun “The Capitulation to the Enemy by the Wan 
Jingwe Grouping During the An Japanese War’, Fudan xuchou (Shanghai), 1982, 
Nu nap A 63-67 

'* See S Sogabe. “China Shou'¢d Learn the Lesson of Qin Gu 6 Peace Talks”, Gaiko 
jiho (Tokyo), 1936, Vol. 85. Nc | (794) pp 273-266 
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were quite justified. '° This judgement was also supported by the pro-Ja- 
panese leaders in China, For instance, Tuo Nisheng, a well-known histo- 
rian and public figure who joined Wang Jingwei in 1939, praised Qin 
Gui's, peacetul policy and censured Yue Fei for his ‘excessive militan- 
cy”, 

The Japanese not only used Chinese jtistory to justify their aggressive 
policy of conquest but also drew in practice on the “experience” of Chi- 
na’s former conquerers, In 1943, a group of authors published in Japan 
an anonymous monograph which summed up that “experience”, Among 
other things, it spoke well of Yue Fei’s removal from :nilitary power and 
of Qin Gui’s peaceiul policy.'’ The book's introductory article directly 
stated that the aim of the publication was to bring the experience of me- 
dieval conquerers of China within the reach of the Japanese—leaders of 
the so-called “great East Asian sphere of coprosperity”.'* The book's 
authors came to tle conclusion that, judging by historical experience, the 
most effective form of maintaining an occupation regime on Chinese ter- 
ritory was to pursue the policy of “governing the Chinese with the help 
of the Chinese themselves under the conquerers’ military control”. '* In 
this context American autior Tao Xisheng seems to be justified in con- 
cluding that, when setting up puppet regimes on Chinese territory, the 
Japanese to a certain extent used the experience of the Jurchen, who set 
up on the lands of the Song Empire they seized the puppet state of Chu 
(1127) and Qi (1130-1137), 

The ideological onslaught by the Japanese and their utilisation of 
Chinese history with the aim of propagandising their reactionary policy 
of conquest could not but be rebuffed by the patriotically-minded scholars 
and politicians of China, For example, Li Ji wrote that the crushing de- 
feats and bitter humiliation experienced by China in the Song period 
prompted the conclusion that the policy of “begging for peace” trom the 
enemies is fatal for the country.?!' There also appeared papers which 
disputed the opinion that Yue Fei was nothing but a “medieval mulitar- 
ist’ rather than a national hero, *? the opinion which was current in 
China prior to 1937 and which was later on inculcated by the Japanese 
and their puppets. Well-known Chinese historian Jian Bozan compared 
Liu Yu and Zhang Bangchang, “rulers” of the puppet kingdoms set up 
by the Jurchen, as well as the Song defeatist Qin Gui with his contem- 
porary collaborationist and defeatist Wang Jingwei. He noted the ur- 
ent need to struggle against national treason which, according to Jian 
Boeen, threatened the country, as was confirmed by the historical expe- 
rience of the Song period. In another article he spoke highly of the ac- 





1s Abstracts of Research into the Song Period, Tokyo, 1974, pp. 677-678; Liu Zijian, 
“Yue Fei: Analysis irom the Point of View oi Historiography and the History of Ideolo- 
"A Collection of Studies into the Song History, Vol. 6, Taibei, 1971, p 63 Similar 
Fess are expressed in Toyama’'s postwar monograph, which was based on his articles 
ye ag _- 1930s-1940s. See Gunjf Toyama, Studies of the History of the Jin Dynasty, 
oto, 1964. 
me “A General Guide to the Critique of Zhou Gucheng’s Reactionary Historica! Pornt 
of View", Lishi flaoxue (Tianjin), 1964, No. 11-12, p. 33. 
'T See The History of Foreign Rule Over China, 1943, pp. 137-138. 
'§ /bid., pp. 1-2. 
'* /bid., pp. 15-16 
7 Tao Jing-shen, The Jurchen in Twei)'-Century China, A Siudy oj Sinicization, 
Seattle-London, 1976, p. 25. 
#1 See Li Ji, “The Lesson to Be Derived irom Begging lor Peace Under the Two 
Song”, Donzfang zazhi (Shanghai), 1941, Vol 39, No. 9, pp 26-36 
42 See Chen Lifu, “It Is Necessary to Teach History and to Write History for the 
Sake of Making History”, Jiaoyu zazhi, 1941, Vol. 31, No. 11, p 3; Qian Mu, A Brief 
Study of Native History, Vol. 2, Shanghai, 1943, p. 434. 
3 See Jian Bozan, A Collection of Articles on Chinese History, Chong qing, 1944, 
pp. 125-137. 
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tivity of the people's home guards who fought against the invaders on ter- 
ritories occupieu by the Jurchen. He stressed that the military leaders, 
such as Yue Fei, who maintained close links with those guerrilla units, 
were most successiul in their struggle against the aggressor. ** In ge- 
neral it can be safely stated that the attempts by Japanese authors and 
the Chinese who sided with Wang Jingwei to denigrate Yue Fei and laud 
Qin Gui had little effect on the bulk of Chinese society. Yue Fei became 
ever more popular among the people. * 

Severe debates and disagreement on the evaluation of Yue Fei and 
Qin Gui were echoed in writings that appeared after 1949. Jia Jinyan 
wrote in an article published in 1951 that “some people” urged that a 
discussion be initiated on the roles played by Yue Fei and Qing Gui. * 
Soon enough the problem indeed attracted the attention of Chinese 
authors in connection with the critique of the works by Zhou Gucheng. 
In 1939, Zhou Gucheng published his General History of China in Shang- 
hai, occupied by the Japanese at the time. The book spoke favourably of 
the puppet states of Chu and Qi set up by the Jurchen, justified entirely 
the peaceful policy pursued by Qin Gui and defended the aforementioned 
point of view, according to which Yue Fei and other military leaders were 
nothing but “militarists” that had to be removed. 2”? Given the political 
situation, Chinese readers could well interpret these appraisals as an ap- 
proval of the Japanese policy of setting up puppet regimes and of the 
policy of appeasement of the aggressor. Zhou Gucheng’s book was reprint- 
ed in the PRC in 1955 and 1957 practically without any changes. % Per- 
haps this was in tune with the policy of the time, that of “letting a hund- 
red flowers blossom and a hundred schools of thought contend”. Later on 
when the campaign of “criticism of the right-wing bourgeois elements” 
was launched, Zhou Gucheng’s book also found itself under a barrage of 
criticism. In 195%, this criticism was fairly civil and did not go beyond 
the framework of an academic discussion. 2 During the “second round” 
of criticism in 1964 it became more acute. For his sympathetic portrayal 
of what Qin Gui did and the desire to belittle the role played by Yue 
Fei and to justify the setting up of the puppet kingdoms of Chu and Qi 
by the Jurchen. Zhou Gucheng was accused pointblank of his ideas in 
their time playing into the hands of the Japanese invaders.® It goes with- 
ou: s ying that the changed keynote of criticism reflected the general 
worsening of the situation in China on the eve of the “cultural revolu- 
tion”. In 1981, an article appeared which praised Zhou Gucheng and 





% Jbid,, pp. 106-124. 

28 See Liu Zijian, op. cit, p. 65. 

% See Jia Jinyan, “Appraising Qin Gui on the Basis of Jin Documents”, Lishi jiao- 
xue (Tianjin). 1951, Vol. 2, No. S. P 13. 

17 See Zhou Gucheng, General History of China, Vol. 1, Shanghai, 1941, pp. 716, 
738-740, 752-753. 

* The changes introduced in the 1955 edition were, for example, the following: 
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called the rebellious peasants Zei, robbers, the term put in inverted commas in the 1955 
edition. 

2* See Ji Tian,“Criticism of Zhou Gucheng’s ‘General History of China’, Xin jianshe 
(Peking), 1958, No. 7. pp 62-63, Fan Wenlan, “It Is Necessary to Pay More Attention 
to Modern Times in Historce Research and Less to Ancient Times’, Renmin ribav, 
April 28, 1958; Zhao Qian. “Why Acquit Traitors?”, Guen =e | riboo, Aug 30, 1955 
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migrates the Advocates of Wer’. Hongi, 1964, No. 17-18. pp. 21-24. Ding Liling, Chung 
Yu, Pei Rucheng. “How Zhov Gucheng Revises the Activities of Qin Gui and Zhang 
Bangchang. Critic.sm 0! @ Feectonary Point of View which Propagendises Nationa! 
Treason in the General History of China written by Zhou", Zefang ribao, Oct. 16, 1964, 
Guan Liiquan, “Let Us Speak About the ‘Peaceful’ Situation Between Song and Jin 
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Zhou Gucheng Who Whitewashes Qin Gui’s Crimes”, Lishi jiaoxue (Tianjin), 1964, 
Nos 1)-i2. pp. 27.29 
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stated that the “first round” of his criticism (the late 1950s) was iritiat- 
ed by Kang Sheng and that in the early 1960s Yao Wenyuan emerged as 
the leading figure in this critical campaign.’ It is noteworthy that in 
198l the General History of China was again reprinted in the PRC in its 
riginal icrm. To all appearences, it is the only work published in the 
PRC of late which maintains that Yue Fei was a “militarist’, We have 
already pointed out that the idea was advocated in certan quarters al- 
ready in the 1930s-1940s, 


2. "A FEUDAL SERVANT WHOLEHEARTEDLY LOYAL TO THE EMPEROR” OR “A PATRIOT 
FOR WHOM THERE IS NOTHING LOFTIER THAN LOVE OF HIS MOTHERLAND” 


A: Marxism spread throughout China and its influence grew, progres- 
sive thinkers in that country were faced with the task of revising their 
entire history from scientific, class positions, including the task of reap- 
praising the role played by outstanding historical figures and of working 
out proletarian principles of ideological and political work. The great 
Chinese writer Lu Xin was, perhaps. the first to correctly appraise Yue Fei 
on the basis of revolutionary principles. In a number of articles written 
in 1935-1936 he developed the idea that there existed two types of a sing- 
le national anti-Japanese front. Under the first (“old”, in Lu Xin’s 
terminology) the mass of the working people obeyed unquestioningly the 
reactionary ruling classes. Lu \in compares their obedience to Yue Fei's 
“loyalty to the ruler’. This form of the national front could, according to 
Lu Xin, eventually lead to defeat, just like Yue Fei’s “impeccable loyalty” 
proved fatal for himself and led to the conclusion of the infamous peace 
treaty. Under the second or “new” type of the single front, Lu Xin ma- 
intains, “the proletariat has power in its hands and pursues an indepen- 
dent course”. [t is only such a single front that is capable of attaining 
victory over Japan. Without detracting from the positive qualities of Yue 
Fei, Lu Xin came out against praising his image without reservations 
by Guomindang leaders of the period (including his “loyalty’). % 
These ideas of Lu Xin, who was the first to speak about the class li- 
mitations and contradictoriness of Yue Fei’s state of mind deserve speci- 
al credit all the more so since they were formulated during the period 
when the slightest “lack of loyalty” with respect to Yue Fei could entail 
accusations of being unpatriotic. Incidentally, it is essential that from 
Lu Xin's point of view, when promoting its own patriotism, the proletariat 
cannot confine inself to exclusively old feudal ideological material. 
Marxist philosopher Ai Siqi also spoke in a clear-cut way about the 
contradictory nature of Yue Fei's state of mind.* In his book Philosophy 
for the Broad Masses of the People, he tried to explain the meaning of 
the basic categories and laws of Marxist dialectics, drawing on examp- 
les from the country's history and culture that could be understood by 
all Chinese. Explaining the law of the unity and struggle of opposites, 
Ai Siqi cited as an example the fate of Yue Fei. He pointed out that the 
current opinion that the intrigues by traitors and capitulators were the 
main cause of Yue Fei's death was superficial and failed to reflect the 
complexities of what had happened. According to Ai Siqi, Yue Fei’s 
“loyalty to the ruler” which forced him to retreat, obeying the emperor's 
order, rivaled his “love of the motherland” which urged him to fight on 





'' See “The 60th Anniversary of Zhou Gucheng’s Teaching Activity”, Fudan xuebao 
(Shanghai), 1981. No. 3, pp. 65-70. 

? See Yan Jiavan, “A Study of an Interview Given by Lu Xin to the Jiuwang qing- 
buo Newspaper”, Xin wenxue shiliao (Peking). 1980, No. 1, pp. 246-247 

‘3 For Ai Siqgi’s ideas see V. G. Burov, Modern Chinese Piuilosophy, Moscow, 1980, 
pp.72-74, 90-93. 
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until the enemy was eventually routed. His death was predetermined when 
oe ond to the ruler’’ got the better of his “love of the mother- 
and”, 

Another Chinese writer, Qin Wenxi, was to draw a fairly categorical 
conclusion from Ai Siqi's ideas. He claimed that, as Yue Fei's mind was 
dominated by the “ideology of a feudal slave", he could not be conside- 
red a national hero at all. According to Qin Wenxi, only the leaders of 
peasant uprisings who had come out against feudal oppression could be 
considered as such. The appearance of such a point of view made Ai 
Siqi elucidate his position. He branded as simplistic the idea that repre- 
sentatives of the ruling feudal class could never be national heroes. Yue 
Fei, beyond doubt, did a great service to the Chinese people by repelling 
the invading Jurchen. At the same time Ai Siqi pointed to the limitations 
and reactionary aspects of Yue Fei’s ideas, which was historically and so- 
cially conditioned. This reactionary character was above all manifest in 
Yue Fei's suppressing the peasant uprising led by Zhong Xiang and Yang 
Yao. Nevertheless, the main aspect of Yue Fei’s activities was not the 
quashing of uprisings, but the mounting of resistance to the aggressors: 
so, there is every reason to consider him a patriot and national hero. * 

The fact that Yue Fei suppressed the uprising led by Zhong Xiang 
and Yang Yao proved delicate for those authors who sought to “up- 
hold” the traditional high prestige of the military leader. Zhao Lisheng 
tried to completely ward off the accusations of Yue Fei’s ‘servile loyalty” 
to the class of feudal lords and represented his policy towards the rebels 
as exclusively gentle and directed only to “appease and attract” peasants 
rather than to exterminate them. According to Zhao Lisheng, the very fact 
of quenching the uprising had a positive effect because the rebels who 
had joined Yue Feis army strengthened it considerably and in this way 
enabled it to withstand the Jurchen more successfully.*’ This point of 
view was subjected to justified criticism. Ning Ke, for instance, though 
recognising the outstanding role played by Yue Fei in the struggle 
against Jin, nevertheless said that the suppression of the uprising could in 
no way be considered to his credit. ¥ 

Works published in the 1950s were also characterised by the desire 
to stress the close link between Yue Fei and the people’s movement of 
resistance to the invaders. *® This was to fully justify the portrayal of 
Yue Fei as a truly popular hero close to the masses. 

Eventually a commonly recognised point of view of the role played 
by Yue Fei in the country’s history evolved. It was fairly completely ex- 
pressed in Yue Fei’s Biography, written by Deng Guangming.® Admit- 
ting that the military leader made mistakes when he quashed uprisings, 
the author said that nevertheless his activity was for the most part focu- 
sed on the struggle against Jin. Though subjectively Yue Fei indeed 
fought for the sake of being “loyal to the ruler”, his struggle was objec- 
tively in the interests of the working people, who actively supported it. 

Written in a lively way and containing stimulating studies of nume- 
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hous umportant tacts, Deny Goeauumiag’s book can by right be considered 
‘ie dest biography of Yue Per writter io the PRE It had notieeadtv 
iiiuenced the works by He Zhuge and Shea Qiwei, | 

Lp to the late [950s debates on appraising Yue Fei on the whole 
Were of an academic nature. Beginning in the late (950s, the growing 
“politicalisation” of the country’s sacient and medieval history had a 
Nearing on the proolem we are concerned with. In 1964, amid the commen- 
cement of the “movement for socialist education”, the problem of apprais- 
iy Yue Fei’s “loyalty to the ruler” shifted into the realm of political 
ideology. Now it was a matter of whether it was expedient for the Chi- 
nese in our time to inherit Yue Fei’s ‘loyalty’ and patriotism or whether 
these characteristics of his should be completely denounced as a “reac- 
tionary legacy of the feudal past’. The latter idea was developed in artic- 
les written by Wang Sizhi and Liu Weihua. * They claimed that Yue 
Fei’s “patriotism” boiled down to nothing but “loyalty to the ruler’, was 
entirely reactionary and should be rejected by the Chinese people com- 
pletely as useless and even harmiul. Hua Shan defended Yue Fei, stress- 
ing that his “patriotism” was indeed inseparably linked with his ideas 
of “loyalty to the ruler” because of the peculiarities of that historical pe- 
riod and his class position, Nevertheless, his “patriotism” was not objec- 
tively confined to mere “loyalty”: it was nurtured by the love which the 
broad mass of the Chinese working people fighting against foreign invad- 
ers had for their motherland. It was for this reason that the image of 
Yue Fei inspired in later periods the Chinese people tu tight aggressors 
and it is for tnis reason that Yue Fei’s “patriotism” (rather than his 
“loyalty to the ruler”) deserves to be “accepted critically”. However, 
this point of view advocated by Hua Shan who sought to defend the ap- 
praisal of Yue Fei worked out bv Chinese scholars in the 1950s, met with 
no support and was supplanted by the idea that the military leader's 
image was “useless” and even “reactionary”. 

Soviet scholars are known to have interpreted this wholesale rejec- 
tion of the cultural heritage of the country and its historical past during 
the “movement for socialist education” as a form of brainwashing the 
masses in preparation for the “cultural revolution”. A similar conclusion 
was eventually made in China in the past few years in admissions that 
during the “movement for socialist education” a leftist deviation took 
place in “treating the intellectuals and problems of education, science 
and culture’, which kept progressing and subsequently triggered the 
“cultural revolution’. ** That such an appraisal is justified is confirmed, 
among other things, by the attitude to Yue Fei during the “cultural re- 
volution”. In 1966 the hongweibings destroyed his tomb and temple on 
the shore of Lake Xihu in the Zhejiang province, one of China's most 
famous historical monuments. Later on. in the early 1970s, Yue Fei was 
more than once strongly attacked for having “sacrificed the interests of 
the people” for the sake of “loyalty to the emperor that became stupidi- 
tv’ and was even proclaimed a “criminal”. * 

‘! He Zhuqi, A Study of the History of Yue Fei's Struggle Against Jin, Peking, 
1959; Shen Qiwei, Op. cit., pp. 92-130 

‘* Wang Sizhi, “Let Us Discuss ‘Loyalty to the Ruler’, Proceeding from Yue Fei's 
Tragedy”, Xin jianshe (Peking), 1964, No. 1, pp. 71-79; Liu Weihua, “Confucian Social 
and Mora! Norms, Rituals and Doctrines Cannot Be Accepted as Legacy”, Xin jianshe, 
1964, No. 7, pp. 86-87 

‘> Hua Shan, “Can the Critical Acceptance of Yue Fei’s Patriotism Be Justified?” 
Nin jianshe, 1964, No. 7, po. 91-100 
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It has already been pointed out that Lu Xin came out against lauding 
Yue Fei uncritically and advocated a class approach to appraising his 
personality. Nevertheless, Lu Xin never interpreted this approach in a 
one-sided and oversimplified way as the need to discard the country's 
entire historical heritage. It was precisely one of the aspects of the 
“cultural revolution” that exemplified a distorted class approach to hi- 
story. In the past few years many scholars sought to undertake once 
again a scientific study of Chinese history, which also refers to the per- 
sonality of Yue Fei. For example, the well-known historian Lin Ganquan 
ointed out that Yue Fei’s patriotism could not be completely reduced to 
is “loyalty to the ruler” and that he merited high praise and a “criti- 
cal acceptance” by the people of our time. ** This point of view coincides 
with the opinion held by Hua Shan, who opposed a nihilistic approach to 
Yue Fei during the movement for “socialist education” in the mid-1960s. 

Aiter the ousting of the “gang of four’ the problem of Yue Fei's 
“lovalty to the ruler” continued attracting the attention of Chinese scho- 
lars, though the focus of attention slightly shifted. For example, Wang 
Jilie admitted that the dominant ideology of Yue Fei was his “loyalty to 
the ruler”. He agreed that in feudal China such “loyalty” could play a 
positive role at certain periods, cementing the ruling class and in this 
way making it possible to maintain the unity of the country. However, 
during national crises and wars, when the feudal rulers were ready to 
sacrifice the interests of the state for the sake of preserving their own 
ower, “absolute Icyalty” to such rulers became a negative, reactionary 
actor. According to Wang Jilie, Yue Fei’s tragedy was that he was “ab- 
solutely loyal” to a “bad emperor’. Wang Jilie sees a “profound histori- 
cal lesson” in the fact that Yue Fei was ruined by his loyalty. *’ 

Most of the present-day Chinese authors do not share Wang Jilie’s opi- 
nion that “loyalty to the ruler” was pivotal to Yue Fei’s ideology. Ac- 
cording to them, Yue Fei was first and foremost a patriot who believed 
that it was more important to rebuff the invaders than to preserve in 
power the ruling imperial clan and for this reason constantly opposed, as 
far as he could, the capitulatory orders of the court, refusing to blindly 
fulfil them. 48 In the wake of such an approach to the image of Yue Fei, 
Chinese authors began criticising Qian Cai’s popular novel The Tale of 
Yue Fei for portraying the military leader as a “loyal subject” of the 
einperor happy to die on his order, whereas in fact Yue Fei always oppo- 
sed Gao-zong’s capitulatory policy. *% 

Obviously the image of Yue Fei as a man who sought as far as he 
could to oppose the anti-popular orders of the rulers and refused to blind- 
ly obey them seems to be especially attractive in present-day China, which 
has lived through a “decade of great disturbances” and has a first-hand 
knowledge of what blind obedience can sometimes lead to. 





** See Lin Ganquan, “On the Criticaj Attitude to Historical Cultural Heritage”, 
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3. WHO DESERVES MOST OF THE BLAME FOR YUE FEIS DEMISE! 


T lg & lisation of events of the past for modern times” enables peop- 
, who do mot support the vificial interpretation of one problem of 
another, ' to express their point of view in a figurative way. This was fair- 
ly ‘well manifest during a debate to be described below 

In the early 1960s a number of articles were pubdlisved in China 4s 
a result of a discussion over interpreting sources dealing with the nam- 
rg of the official heir to the throne by Gao-zorg. In fact, however, these 
rticies dealt with disagreement on a more acute problem, namely, who 
was primarily to blame for Yue Feis demise) Some authors asserted 
that Yue Fei was put in prison and then killed there with the emperors 
consent, or rather, on his order.” Others tried to prove that Qin Gui, 
‘traitor and spy”, destroyed Yue Fei, hav ing bypassed the emperor and 
“forged the order” of his imprisonment. * Given the political situation of 
the day when the Chinese public had iresh memories of the events con- 
nected with the removal oi Marshal Peng Dehuai, an outstanding mili- 
tary leader, reed compared with Yue Fei in publications of the 1950s, 
the probiem of who was primarily to blame for the death of the Song 
military leader—the emperor or his stooges—acquired for Chinese read- 
ers certain topicality. 

Chinese authors again returned to the pr sblem of sho was primary 
to blame for Yue Fei’s demise after the fail of the “gang of four’. Wang 
Zengyu, who has written several interesting articles avout tue Fei in the 
pact few years, enthusiastically proves that the emperor, beyond doudt, 
was the “main villain” who destroyed the military leader. “Millenaium- 
long feudal absolutuism.” he writes, “has accumulated a host of absurd, 
bad prea thes which cause aired. For instance, the su! ject iad 0 right 
10 criticise the crimes and mistakes of the emperor ol the reigning dynas- 
ty." % Yue Fei’s opposition to the emperors policy, was the reason for 
his imprisonment and death Wang Zenjyu develops the same idea in his 
other articles. ™ 

He Zhongli who disagrees with Wang Zenyui on certain specific his- 
torical facts, shares the lutters opinion that the eirperor was mostly to 
biame for Yue Fei's death. * 

We shail see below that. when turning to one historical fact or anoth- 
er, particularly to the image of Yue Fei, authors aim not so muc h to dis- 

ver the . objective truth as to express their uwn view of some outstand- 
ing problerts of the country 's ideological and political life. This is true 
not only of political ideology but also of law. Fur instance, 1951 saw the 
publication of the book The Revision and Correction of L njust Sentences 
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Problems of Struggle Between Southern Song and Jin’, List: can uw (Peking), 1963, 
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See Wang Zengy' 
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in Different Periods, prepared by the Institute of Law of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences. The introductory article of the book justly notes 
that “unjust, falsified. or erroneous sentences” bespeak the decline of 
a country. The “case of Yue Fei” is cited as a classical example of such 
sentences. The CPC Central Committee, the authors remark, has set 
jorth the task of revising unjust sentences handed down during the rule 
of the “gang of four . They believe that the experience of the past should 
serve as a sound foundation in accomplishing this. It was precisely with 
this aim in view that cases of unjust sentences that had been passed in 
Chinese history and then revised were gathered in this book. Much spa- 
ce was given to the “case of Yue Fei’, who wa» rehabilitated only post- 
humously under Aiao-zong, Gao-zong’s heir. It is noteworthy that, though 
the source analysed said nothing about the emperor's responsibility, the 
authors of the book attached to the text a commentary which stated spe- 
cifically that Qin Gui destroved Yue Fei on Gao-zong’s order. © Jou 
Shencneng, who eiso analysed the “case ol Yue Fei’ from the legal! point 
vi view, made a similar conciusion.™ Deng Guangming is perhaps the 
only author who believes that the First Minister Qin Gui rather than the 
emperor was primarily to blame for the death of Yue Fei*’. In the eariy 
1960s almost 50 per cent of authors believed Gao-zong responsible for 
the death of Yue Fei and the other 50 per cent put the slome on Qin Gui. 
Now the overwhelming majority asserts that the emperor was the “main 
villain” on whose order Yue Fe: was ruined 

Nevertheless, according to the official version, it is Qin Gui rather 
than the emperor who is primarily to blame for the death of Yue Fei. For 
example, on May 12, 1983, the Hong Kong newspaper Gong shang ribao 
reproduced the text of a Peking radio programme devoted to Yue Fei on 
May 11. Among other things, it was said in it that “after the death of 
Yue Fei the villainous minister secretly [my emphasis—S. G.] decided 
to destroy his entive family”. 

The renowned Chinese writer Ba Jin revealed the political underpinn- 
ing of disagreements 2bout the role of Gao-zong and Qin Gui in the death 
of Yue Fei. Beginning in 1979 he began publishing in the Hong Kong 
newspaper Dagong bav, which hes close links with the PRC, his reminis- 
cences dealing for the most part with the tragedy experienced by the 
Chinese people curing the “cultura! revolution” and the lesson to be de- 
rived {rom it. In 1950 a2 part of these reminiscenc.s wes published in the 
PRC and was highly acclaimed there.* In one of the chapters Ba Jin 
writes that @ foreign guest asked him in bewilderment how the “gang of 
four’ could have such power and strength the author was taken unawa- 
res and could not answer the question It was fairly often that he found 
himself in a similar situation when talking to foreigners. But once, he 
writes, he sew in Hangzhou @ film about Leke Xihu sights. The gem of 
those parts is Yue Feis tomb with tne sculptures of kneeling Qin Gui, 
his wile Wang, military leader Zhang Jun and censor Mogi Xie, who are 
known to have plaved the sinister role in the “case of Yue Fei”. It should 
be pointed out that in the minds of the Chinese these four villains are 
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mostly associated with the “gang of four , because each group consisted 
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of three men and a woman, The film Bao Jin watched iad an off-screen , 
remark that the emperor, the top-ranking and most important villas, was 
missing among those kneeling in tromt of the tummo This was another 
aliusion involving the “four irom the imperial retinue of the time of Yue 
Fei and the “gang of four” and its patron of the recent past. Ba Qin 
knew in an instant how he should answer the foreigners’ tricky questions, 
When he was examining Yue Fei's tomb somewhat ‘ater he understood 
etlectly well the idea expressed in the last line of the poem by Wen 
Zhengming, poet of the Ming period, inscribed on Ue stone stele: “In 
simile at what vile (Qin) Gu: could have done on his own! (He merely) 
wanted to humour his (emperor's) desires.’ This was the answer found 
by Ba Qin. “Now this answer is common knowledge’, the writer stres- 
ses, There is apparently no need to explain to the experienced Chinese 
reader whose desires the “gang of four” tried tu “lumour” just like Qin 
Gui tried to “humour” the desires of the emperor It was only thanks to 
him that the “four” enjoyed unprecedented power ind could destroy a lot 
of people, just like Qin Gui destroyed Yue Fei on the emperor's order. 


4, THE IMAGE OF YUE FEI AMD THE PROBLEM OF REUMITING TAIWAN WITH MAINLAND 
Chima 


Te Chinese government is known to have been proposing in the past 
few years ‘o reunite Taiwan Island with the PRC, in keeping with the 
aspirations of the entire Chinese people. By way of an initial step the 
PRC proposes to initiate trade, cultural, sports and other contacts with 
Taiwan, Nevertheless the Guomindang government, which is armed and 
supported by US imperialism, flatly rejects all the PRC's proposals. Mean- 
while the Guomindang authorities cannot but see that, despite their bans, 
contacts between the inhabitants of the PRC and the Taiwanese are grow- 
ing and the latter's naturai interest in what is going on in mainland 
China is growing. For instance, in late 1961 one of the Taiwanese news- 
apers carried an article written by Hou Rongsheng, who visited Yue 
Fet's tomb. She described the present-day appearance of Yue Fei's temple 
and commented on the vast amount of work done to restore it after it 
had been destroyed by the hongweibings. Unlike official Taiwanese jour- 
nalists, she refrained from attacking the PRC” The article aroused great 
interest and numerous responses irom Taiwanese readers, To ali appear- 
ances, the Guomindang leaders were disturbe! by this great interest 
Taiwanese display for the fate of the popular ational hero’s tomb. In 
March (when Yue Fei's birthday is traditionally marked) 1982, the official 
Guomindang newspaper Zhongyang ribao pubiished an article written by 
Chen Lifu. He stated point-blank that he wrote his article in response 
to the one written by Hou Rongsheng. Bluntly distorting historical facts, 
Chen Lifu tried to prove that prior to the “cultural revolution” Yue Fei 
was viewed in the PRC only in negative terms as a “feudal slave” and 
it was only in recent times that under the impact of his enthusiastic ap- 
praisal on Taiwan they began speaking favourably about the Song mili- 
tary leader in the PRC*®'. Chen Lifu’s arguments can impress only those 
who know absolutely nothing about PRC historicegraphy 





* Ba Gin, Notes of Taoughts, Note , Dagong bao, May 13, 1962 

* See Hou Rongsheng, “The Temple of Yue Fei alter Being Renovated”, Zhongguo 
shibao, Nov 15, 1981. 

*' See Chen Litu, “Describing the Feelings in Connection with the 479th Anniversary 
of Yue Feis Birthday”, Zhongyang ibco March 10, 1942 A year later Li An, Yue Fei's 
compatriot who wrote a good deal about him, published an articie with a sunilar content 
See Li An, “On How Yue Fes Was at First Belttied on the PRC and Then Praised”, 
Lhorgyand 110a9 May 26 and 27, i935 





The Guomindang leaders try to exploit the image of Yue Fei to diser 
dit the idea of talks with the PRC. A number of articles have been pul) 
lished on Taiwan, praising Yue Fei tor opposing “ruinous” peace talks 
with the “sworn enemy”. The tense and almost hysterical tone in which 
these articles are written suggests that “peaceful talks”, whose “ruinous 
nature” is being demonstrated to the Taiwanese with the help of refe- 
rences to Yue Fei, are far from being all that unpopular on the island 

At the same time the Guomindang authorities try, again resorting to 
the image of Yue Fei, to offer the Taiwanese some positive programme 
of action. In this connection Yue Fei is lauded as the fighter “ ihe “re- 
turn of the Jost lands”. His image was especially vigorously propagan- 
dised in 1953 because the 680th anniversary of his birth coincided with 
Youth Day marked on Taiwan on March 29. Apart from promoting Yue 
Fei as a “mode!” for the young people, his image was exploited at the 
time for an unbridled praise of the Taiwan regime, 

Nevertheless, the unrestrained praise runs counter to confessions that 
appear in the Taiwanese press, Thus, at the height of the hullabaloo 
raised on Taiwan in connection with the 880th anniversary of Yue Fei's 
birth, Zhonyang ribao published an article written by teacher Yi Geng, 
who seems to have a good idea of the mood smong the Taiwanese young 
re. He writes that he would like to see them emulate Yue Fei But, 
e points out, the young people do not want to imitate Yue Fei: they 
“wallow in plecsure and peaceful life”, unwilling to sacrifice themselves 
for the sake of “winning back the mainland”. A similar mood, according 
to Yi Geng, is current not oniy among the young people ™ It is clear 
from this article that the image of Yue Fei as a “man who gave his life 
for the sake of returning the lost lands”, which is being implanted by the 
Guomindang authcrities among the Taiwanese as a "model for emula- 
tion”, finds little response because Guomindangs’ slogan to “win back the 
mainland” is impracticable and unrealistic. 

Quite a few leading Chinese scholars have been pointing out of late 
that this ideological activity served to justify the policy which was bla- 
tantly at variance with the objective needs of China's social development 
as a whole and with the interests of the development of historiography in 
particular. Some Chinese scholars tried to overcome such a biased attitude 
towards history. It would be wrong to assert, however, that the discus- 
sions to assess Yue Fei's personality, held in the 1980s, were purely of 
an academic nature. The topical problems facing present-day China have 
been reflected in the interpretation of Yui Fei's image 
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RECENT AMERICAN WRITINGS ON U.S. CHINA POLICY CRITIQUED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 94-105 


[Article by M. V, Koval', candidate of historical sciences: "Modern U.S. 
Sinologists' Views on U.S.-Chinese Relations" |] 


he past few years saw a marked increase in studies of Chinese history 

and Sino-American relations of the Guomindang period, Stepped-up 
American research in the field is not accidental but is explained by spe- 
cial relations that have been developing between the US and China since 
the early 1970s, 

, Liberal American scholars of the so-called Harvard School and also 
historians close to them in their political belieis and methodology fairl 
quickly responded to changing relations between China, on the one band, 
and the US and other capitalist countries, on the other, Already in the 
early 1970s scholars of this school of thought began criticising the do- 
ctrines and concepts, which lay at the basis of American policy towards 
China during the Second World War and in the 1950s. By the late 1970s 
and the early 1980s, new aspects and assessments evolved in this cri- 
ticism, which became large-scale and was applied to the whole of Ame- 
rican policy in East and Southeast Asia. Washington's strategy and tac- 
tics in China in the 1940s were essentially revised from the viewpoint 
that American foreign policy could have been far more effective if the 
Americans had not relied on the Chiang Kaishek regime and followed 
a more flexible line towards the PRC. In the 1970s and the 1980s the 
idea became especially topical and widespread in the US academic com- 
munity, 

In 1979 young American Sinologist Michael! Schaller (assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Arizona University) published in New York two books, 
which were acclaimed by John K. Fairbank, the leading and most 
authoritative American Sinologis and vintage representative of the Har- 
vard School. In 1974 at Michigan University Schaller defended his do- 
ctorate thesis on American policy in China in the 1940s. His book The 
US Crusade in China! written on the basis of this thesis, is a fairly pro- 
found critical analysis of American-Chinese relations during the Second 
World War. 

Schaller examines the political situation in China, focussing on the 
negative aspects of the policy and activities of the Chiang Kaishek re- 
gime, sharply criticises the misjudged American reliance on the mercen- 
ary Guomindang government and contrasts the latter with the dynamic 
policy of the Chinese Communists and with the CPC potential which 
grew in the course of the war. He uses and reassesses some documents, 
which have been “buried” in US political departments during the in- 


vestigation of the “Amerasia affair’, in the years of McCarthyism and 
the “cold war", and cites writings by American ciplomats, scholars and 
journalists, such as Edgar Snow, E. Cluvh, J. Service, John Davies and 
others, who advocated cooperation with the Chinese Communists back in 
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the 1930s and the a 1940s in the belief that they were the true and 
most eflective nationalist force of Chinese society with any prospects 
to speak of, 

ntroducing this book to readers, Fairbank called it a classical analy- 
sis of American policy during the Second World War, the book that pro- 
duced a refreshing Watergate eflect on American studies, 

Schaller’s other work, The United States and China in the Twentieth 
Century, encompasses a wider time frame and surveys different trends 
in Sino-American relations, including the PRC period, The book ends 
with President Nixon's visit to China in 1972, ? 

The main aim of the author is to analyse the major trends of Ameri. 
can policy which got the LS involved in the Korean war and the Vietnam 
war later on, trends which took shape and were put into effect during 
the Second World War when the US, to quote Fairbank, opeete the 
Chinese Communist revolution. It was at that period, Schaller writes, 
that “American policy towards nationalism and communism in China 
became fixed in a pattern that ultimately led to bloody conflicts in Korez 
and Vietnam.” *® He draws attention to the American fiasco in China in 
the 1940s and points to the need to take into account the sad experience 
of the past years in cleaning up the mess, surmounting the difficulties in 
today’s Sino-Americai relations and establishing further mutual under- 
standing between China and the US. 

Schaller’s books are the most tangible contribution made in the 1970s 
to the American bourgeois liberal studies designed to revise the princip- 
les of “cold war” in Asia and the entire US strategy during the Second 
World War and in the postwar period, Similar research continues deve- 
loping conceptually, extending the critical tendency in American histo. 
riography, which became forcefully manifest in the second half of the 
1960s and the early 1970s in works by Ower Lattimore, John Service, 
John Davies and many others “victims” of the McCarthyist period, who 
were accused «! organising a “communist plot’ among American aca- 
demia and government officials in the 1940s. 4 

In both books Schaller expounds the same concept, focussing on the 
erroneous American policy towards Guomindang China, and on the un- 
derestimation of the potential and the role of the CPC, proceeding from 
the spurious idea that the Chinese communists were “the tool of the 
Kremlin” and part of “Orthodox world communism” of the  pro-Soviect 
type. The two books examine in no uncertain terms the ‘faithful na- 
tionalists”, an influential group within the CPC leadership following its 
own, specifically Chinese road and ready to cooperate closely with the 
US already in the late 1930s. 

Edgar Snow was the first to voice a similar opinion way back in the 
1930s, He pictured the Chinese communists as petty-bourgeois “agrarian 
reformers’. °. This point of view was later developed by John Service and 
some other authors. 

This is precisely the concept that has been advocated by the Harvard 
School representatives, who constantly point to the “specificity” of 
Chinese communism. That was why, they maintain, in the 1940s the US 
should have relied on the CPC, rather than on the Guomindang, and in 
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the future should unswervingly steer towards rapprochement with Com. 
munist China so as to exploit the Chinese leaiers’ nationalism and to 
direct China's development along the fines of rourgeos democraey . 

Schaller subseribes completery to that scours ideas and, citing the 
opinion ot former American diplomats an! ‘he military who closely as: 
sociated with the Chinese communists in toc 19408, coueludes that during 
the Second World War “China in efleet was a laboratory for the deve- 
lopment” of American policy towards al! the tuture revolutions in 
Asia,® The author argues that the prime reason lor some American po- 
liticians’ insistence on giving support to the Chinese communists in the 
19405 was their view of China as a force restraining Soviet influence in 
Asia,’ 

It was in the desire to impede the growth of Soviet influence in China 
and among the Chinese communists that the US Administration seat in 
the 1940s its representatives to Yanan to initiate a direct dialogue with 
the CPC leaders (the Dixue, Hurley and Marshal! missions), 

Schaller writes that the Chinese communists were willing at that time 
tu accept all the American proposals and that America’s alliance with 
the CPC depended then exclusively on the American stand,® He accuses 
American politicians of the period of having lost China and says that 
Washington's strategy and tactics in the 1930s and the 1940s was 
‘unrealistic’ and faulty and that the LS itself facilitated the Sino-Soviet 
rapprochement and couperation in the jate 1940s, According to lim, the 
loss of China was 4 tragic occurrence and a hard historical lesson ‘for 
American politicians. The policy of relying on the Guomindang, he wri- 
tes, could be justitied morally prior to Pearl Harbor but, once the US 
was involved in the war in the Pacific, the nature of American responsi- 
bility changed radically, and Washington's ruling elite allegedly failed . 
to realise that in time, This led the LS to a debacle first nm China and 
then, despite direct American interference, in Korea in 1950, where Ame- 
rican strategists sought “to create a puppet Asian nationalism which 
would sweep back the tide of socia! revolution”, * 

Ideas outlined in Schaller’s works were turther developed in the mo- 
nograph Sentimental /mperialists, The American Experience in East Asia 
published in the LS by three American authors J. Thompson, P. Stanley 
and J, Perry in 1981, 

Written by historians who specialise in international aflairs and prob- 
lems connected with China, Japan and other Asian countries and who 
have links with Harvard University (they studied, taught or are. still 
teaching there), the book claims to be the first of its type after the critical 
events of the 1970s (that is, after the end of the Vietnam war, the of- 
ficial recognition of the PRC by the US, ete.) and to give a broad-ranging 
interpretation of American relations with East Asian civilisations, in- 
cluding China, Japan, the Philippines, Korea and Vietnam 

The authors aim at revealing the reasons for constant “American in- 
volvement in the affairs of the region” and at detining the nature and 
motives of American policy in East Asia in the past and in the fu- 
ture, '° 

American policy towards China outlined by J. Thompson, a Sinologist 
who is a disciple of Fairbank and assistant professor at the East Asian 
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Institute of Harvard University, is central to the abovementioned book, 
with Sino-American relations during the Second World War playing the 
decisive role in the assessment of this policy. The concept and evalua- 
tion of this period in Sino-American relations are similar to Schaller’s 
opinion. Thompson is also sharply critical of American policy in East 
Asia and censures American leaders for the inability to understand 
“Asian nationalism” and to use it in American interests. J. Fairbank, 
who wrote the introduction to the book, also points out that American 
politicians and scholars underestimated what he calls Vietnam's ‘na- 
tional communism”, which was what defeated the US, !! 

Fairbank's judgement merits attention because he in fact recognises 
the power and effectiveness of the national liberation struggle of South- 
east Asian peoples, even though he refers to it as merely “nationali- 
stic’, The American politicians’ disdain for what they call “Vietnam's 
national communism", just like their previous attitude towards “Chinese 
communism", which the US “had tailed to see in China”, Fairbank con- 
tends, was what led the US “to defeat both in China and in Vietnam’, '* 
The views he expressed in the introduction to that book are similar to 
the ideas he expounded in his memoirs of China covering the filty years 
of his research. He draws the noteworthy conclusion that “..cold war 
zeal could not substitute for realistic knowledge”. It should be also point- 
ed out that, being a serious scholar, Fairbank is quite realistic about 
the tense international situation of the past few years and the danger 
threatening mankind and cal's on all nations to pool their efforts and 
establish closer mutual understanding. '? But the ways and means he 
offers for the attainment of ‘mutual understanding” among nations show 
that he overlooks some socio-political tactois and absolutises “know'ed- 
ge'’, that is, the study of the history and life of other peoples and coun- 
tries. Knowledge of each other, the scholar maintains, can save netions 
and states from external and internal affictions. He directly connects the 
tasks of studying China and other countries with the complicated situa- 
tion in East Asia and says that had the LS paid more attention to re- 
search, perhaps, botn the Vietnam and Korean wars could have becn 
avoided, + 

These pronouncements by the ieading American Sinologist possibly 
reflect dissatisfaction with Washington's ruling elite, which fails to en 
list at present an adequate number cf liberal-minded scholars, those of 
Harvard University in particular, in policy-making, nor heeds to the 
opinion of this schoo! of thought. In essence Fairbank’s reasoning is fair- 
ly idealist. Research, no matter how profound, in itself, of course, cannot 
change the nature of American imper.alist policy. There is ample proot 
to the effect. To substantiate his ideas, Fairbank presents the authors of 
the book--Thompson, Stanley and Perry—as first class experts in East 
Asia and claims that they alone can picture correctly American relations 
with East As:an countries '* He recommends precisely their knowledge 
and concepts, singling out Sinologist Thompson, who had lived in China 
since childhood, learned Chinese there, knows the country weil and 
studied of Harvard, where he now tecches. In the 1960s J. Thompson 
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worked for nve vears al the LS Departs ent of State and ac umu ated 
there, according to Fairbank, “an invaluable first-hand experience of the 
pocevemakine proce: In 1969 he published a book about China 
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Seeking to understand American policy in East Asia in what amounts 
to almost a cetitury efrom 1890 to 1980), the authors of Sentimental /m- 
perialists, among other problems, raise the key issue or, as they put it, 
a cosmic problem of Whether “American policy generally was ‘imperial- 
ist” and ii so, whether Americans in particular, “which of them, in what 
sense, When, and regarding which nations and issues in East Asia” were 
‘imperialist’. * Taking into account the title of the book, it is indicative 
the way the question is formulated, The authors indulge in sheer rhe- 
torics because the answer is predetermined. Indeed, the book closes with 
an explanation that “il Americans were, as a group, imperialists, their 
inexhaustible fuel was sentiment’, Only some Americans who “wanted 
literally to carve out territorial acquisitions’ can, according to the 
authors, be called imperialists without reservations, '% 

The conclusions drawn by the authors are a far cry from reality and 
distort the aggressive nature of American hegemonic foreign policy to 
such an extent that they can hardly be taken seriously. When describing 
and commenting on American policy from the late 19th century and up 
to tie early 1980s, the authors in fact seem to contradict their own con- 
clus.ons. When they appraise American policy in the aforementioned 
period, they never once mention any ‘sentimentalisin” and portray Ame- 
rican policy as patentiy imperialist. For example, they do not conceal the 
fact that the LS repeatedly used force in its Far Eastern policy, namely, 
against the Philippines, Japan, China, Korea and Vietnam. They criticise 
the traditional American concept that the LS allegedly conducted exclu- 
sively “economic diplomacy” in Asia, guided only by “commercial and 
cultural interests”. They also question the “humanitarian motives” of the 
activity of American missionaries, Thompson, tor eXample, compares the 
aims of American missionaries in China with those pursued later on, 
alter the Second World War, by the LS Peace Corps in the developing 
countries or witn those reflected in President Truman’s Point 4 about 
rendering “aid” to the underdeveloped states (but in tact about the neo- 
colonialist enslavement of these countries with the help of this “aid’’). 
Thompson points out that the experience of American missionaries in 
China is being used by present-day American politicians as a model to 
be used in developing countries, to change the “direction of their deve- 
lopment’, that is to say, for subversive purposes. 

The “open doors” policy pursued by the US in China and throughout 
Asia is called “economic expansion” by the authors, and its frankly co- 
lonialist goals and intentions to turn the US with its help into a “key 
force in the international correlation of forces’ are not concealed. 

Such an approach to analysing the motive forces of US policy and 
the essence of concepts justifying the policy of plunder and coercion 
under the banner of “open doors”, evolved by American scholars already 
in the early 20th century, is, beyond doubt, quite objective in retrospect. 
The authors are also critical abcut the by-now-traditional American myth 
that the US allegedly committed itself to helping to “maintain China 
as a territorial and administrative entity” and began posing as China's 
“special friend” and “protector’,*° that is, about the concept of Ame- 
rican “good will” and “paternalism” towards China and Asia in general. 
It was this concept that served as the theoretical foundation and an es- 
sential component of the “open doors’ policy, which the authors with 
good reason cal! “free trade imperialism”. This concept is known to be 
current in American historiography till the end of the 1970s, despite 
the political contention and bitter theoretical debates among American 
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historians and political scientists after the Second World War, criticisin 
by “revisionist” scholars, the strengthening positions of “interventionist” 
scholars who openly demanded that the US pursue an actively aggres- 
sive course in the word, and the correspondingly weakening positions 
of “isolationist” scholars who advocated the “non-interference” by the 
US in any conflicts (which in fact nearly always led to encouraging and 
supporting aggressive forces). 

After the Second World War, the authors write, America was at the 
peak of its power and its “benevolent ideal became fueled by military 
might and by the real or imagined existence of evil adversaries, especi- 
ally communism”.?! The authors unambiguously make the reader under- 
stand against whom American military might is now being directed as 
before under the smokescreen of talk about “benevolence”. 

Amid the sharpening of ideological! struggle between the two social 
systems, the deepening of imperialism’s political crisis and the spread of 
socialist ideas to new parts of the world, the American monopolies and 
ruling elite are bending over backwards to whitewash the reactionary, 

redatory nature of the activities by US imperialism in Asia, Africa and 

atin America and to pass it for the “defence of human rights” and de- 
mocratic ideals, contrasting it with the fictitious “Soviet threat’. In pra- 
ctice the US ruling elite pursued the policy of ‘containing’ and then 
“rolling” communism back, ruthlessly suppressing the national! liberation 
struggle. We can recall in this connection the American postwar aggres- 
sion in Korea, invasion of Lebanon and Jordan, attempted invasion of 
Cuba in 1961, invasion of the Dominican Republic in 1965, “dirty war” in 
Vietnam, support for the Israeli aggression in the Middle East, interfe- 
rence in Nicaragua, recent criminal! armed aggression against Grenada 
in October 1983. The US News and World Report magazine wrote that 
since the Second Wor!d War the American armed forces were used for fo- 
reign policy purposes not less than 262 times.*? In 1980 the US started 
forming the 200,000-strong “rapid deployment force’’—clite US armed for- 
ces intended jor use in any “trouble” spot of the world. It is known that 
in some local crisesthe US leaders were ready to resort to extreme measu- 
res, that is, to use nuclear weapons (in four cases they were to be used 
directly aga mst the USSR). * 

But it is not for this that Thompson and his coauthors censure the 
makers of American policy in Asia. Ideas of American “singularity” and 
the special role of the US in Asia, thev write, existed both before and 
after the war until the shock of the Vietnam debacle shook the entire 
nation to its roots. It was the “Vietnam trauma” and the shock of the 
US defeat in Vietnam at enabled the more far-sighted American politi- 
cians and scholars to realise that former American foreign policy con- 
cepts were ineffective in the context of new world reality. 

That is why it is only on the face of it that the stand adopted by the 
authors, particularly by Thompson, secms to be contradictory. Thompson 
gives a fairly objective appraisal! of US policy, saying that after the Chi- 
nese pecple’s victory in 1949 American relations with East Asian nations 
changed markedly and that the “loss of China” negatively affected US 
po..cv in the region. As a result “the United States was playing as never 
before the roie of gendarme of the Pacific’.2* His words “as never be 
fore” were not accidental. According to him, the “cold war” unleashed 
by the US at the time produced undesirable effects inside the country. 


causing the US to adopt a militarist position in the Pacific and East 
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Asia “unusual” for it with the aim of “containing and isolating red 
China”, ,' 
Thus, while in fact justifying the American foreign policy concept of 
“containing communism", Thompson at the same time tries to convince 
the reader that Washington's tough, m.litarist stand and policy were 
not characteristic of the US but allegedly caused by Chiang Kaishek’s 
defeat and the “loss” of China by the Americans. 

In reality there is no contradiction here at all. American authors con- 
sider American foreign policy in Asia from the positions of a big im- 
perialist power and, undoubtedly, defend in their work the global strate- 
gy of American monopoly capital, the general trend and aims of Wa- 
shington’s policy and the interests of the American ruling class. But they 
are concerned that the tactical arsenal of the American foreign policy 
strategists is so imperfect that very often anti-communist “sentiments” 
overpower “rational judgement” and the US meets with one failure after 
unother. The liberal scholars of the Harvard School criticise the US Ad- 
ministration not for some ‘sentimentality’ in the literal sense of the 
word but for an oversimplified approach to complex processes in the pre- 
sent-day world and the “blind” hatred of communism, that is, for its 
rabid anti-communism and anti-Sovietism and its adherence tu exclusi- 
vely “iorce” methods in foreign policy. Such a foreign policy, with poli- 
ticians giving in to unnecessary “sentiments”, that is to say, to openly 
anti-communist “sentiments” and acting to the detriment of ‘sensible’ 
policy, was what, according to the scholars, has brought the negative 
results of the US in Asia. 

That is why liberally-minded scholars led by J. Fairbank, while criti- 
cising the “crude” anti-communism of Washington's — strategists, are 
looking for an alternative course, which would be more flexible and 
“realistic” and to a greater extent take into account the national peculiari- 
ties of the Asian countries, making more adroit and more subtle use of 
the ideology of nationalism in these countries for its own global pur- 
poses. 

Going back to the American fiasco in China, Thompson, like Schaller, 
looks for the answer in the complicated intertwining of events in China 
during the war, the Chinese nationalists’ conservatism and weakness, and 
the creeping demoralisation of Chiang Kaishek's regime. The author im- 
plies that the main thing that put the Americans in the state of shock 
was Japan's defeat in China and the unexpected strengthening of the 
positions of the CPC. It is only natural that Thompson cites Fairbank 
who, discussing the significance of Japan's defeat, pointed out: “This was 
4 moment when the American people were least prepared, emotionally 
and intellectually, to face a Chinese crisis. We had no intention in the 
winter of 1945-1946 of fighting another war in East Asia.”2> Drawing 
on the opinion of Fairbank, Thompson tries to prove that the US alleged- 
ly sought to pursue a peaceful policy in 1945-1946 but, despite its will, 
all those attempts were fruitless. 

In other words, Thompson echoes Fairbank in his attempt to justify 
American policy and American aggression in China after the defeat of 
Japan. In fact he subscribes to the well-known conclusions of the White 
Book published in the US in 1949, alleging that China “had been lost 
to communism” only due to mistakes, numerous shortcomings and over- 
sight on the part of the Guomindang national leadership. 

_ The thesis in itself is nothing new. Placing the entire blame for de- 
feat in China on the Guomindang, American scholars, as it were, belittle 
the importance of the Chinese people's revolutionary struggle and at the 
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same time try to denigrate the role and importance of the Soviet Union 
and other revolutionary forces in supporting the Chinese revolution and 
creating favourable conditions for its victory. 

The authors are especially resolute in denouncing everything that hap- 
ened in the US after the complete defeat of Chiang Kaishek. The Repub- 
ican Party, which was out of power for 20 years, wanted to regain the 

lost positions and was actively looking for cuiprits in the “loss” of China, 
a vast country allegediy handed over to communism, * 

These quests for culprits were fueled by an impressive group of Ame- 
rican supporters of nationalist China, the so-called “Chinese lobby”, 
which included politicians, businessmen, journalists, missionaries, milit- 
ary and other figures. Thompson writes that among them were well- 
known publisher Henry R. Luce, leading politician and businessman Ali- 
red Kohlberg, who castied in on China textile imports, Senators William 
Knowland, Joseph R. McCarthy, Pat McCarran and others. 

Thompson is critica! about the entire “hunt for culprits” which was 
conducted in three stages, first headed by Senator McCarthy, then by 
Pat McCarran and beginning with 1952 by John Foster Dulles. In 1950, 
Thompson writes, McCarthy was looking for communists in the US De- 

artment of State but found there only one “Moscow agent No. 1’— 
roi. Owen Lattimore, renowned Sinologist, director of the School of 
International Relations of John Hopkins University, former US Admini- 
stration adviser on Chinese problems, Chiang Kaishek’s political advi- 
ser in 1941-1942, editor of the scientific journal Pacific Affairs under the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and member of the Amerasia board. 

Needless to say, Lattimore was no communist at all but only wanted 
the US Administration to pursue a more flexible foreign policy in Asia, 
opposed the solution of the Chinese problem with the help of a preven- 
tive war and urged to make use of Asian nationalism to preclude a re- 
volutionary settlement of problems in Asia. Later on he was cleared of 
" the accusations but still left the US in 1955 and settled in Leeds 
(Britain). 

In 1951-1952 Senator McCarran launched an all-out attack against 
experts on Asia, especia!ly experts on China, working at the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. All of them were charged with aiding and abetting the 
Chinese communists and manv lost thir jobs. Only Tew retained their_ 
positions. For example, J. Fairbank rena ted fairly safe throughout the 
McCarthyist period, even though he was accused of being a “voluntary 
or involuntary agent of the Stalin plot”. During the subsequent 10 years 
he did not enjoy the contidence of the administration nor was he invited 
for consultation on Asian problems or asked to review books for the New 
York Times. 

After the Republican Administration of President Eisenhower came 
to power in 1953, Secretar, of State John Foster Dulles intensified the 
“witch hunt” and “purged” from the government all experts on China 
and all those who in any way “sympathised with the Chinese commu- 
nists”. In the period from 1953 to 1957, Thompson says, “an entire ge- 
neration of America’s most careiully developed, and rare, China expertise 
has been thrown out or banished". As a result “America’s China policy- 
making was placed entirely in the hands of people who had little or no 
experience or understanding of the Chinese revolution”. It was for this 
reason, Thompson claims, that American policy in Asia became skewed 
and “out of that skewing came two perhaps entirely avoidable wars—in 
Korea and Indochina.” : 
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He explains the American Administration's tough anti-communist po- 
licy during that period by the fact that there were no expert students of China 
in the US government and also by the US leaders’ being carried away by 
their anti-commiunist hysteria, Thompson emphasises the emotional aspect, 
speaking about the fear and hatred the US felt towards communist China, 
which mirrored the American Administration’s general hatred of the 
Soviet Union and the general anti-communist panic, and points to the fa- 
tal fanaticism of American politicians of the period. He has nothing 
against the general anti-communist tendency of American policy but 
regrets that the Chinese trauma went beyond all reasonable norms. 
Hatred of China, he recalls, was so great that McCarthy suggested that 
from 20 to 30 nuclear bombs be dropped on Manchuria and a scorched 
out radioactive zone be established along the Yalu River.’ 

The same hatred pushed American politicians to launch a venture in 
Indochina, to recognise the puppet government of Bao Dai and to inter- 
fere in Vietnam's civil war on the side of the reactionary forces, which 
immediately made the US an enemy of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam and an enemy of the communist forces headed by Ho Chi Minh. 

Though critical about the anti-communist blindness of the US ruling 
elite, Thompson and his coauthors at the same time want to whitewash 
US policy in Vietnam as a whole, claiming that the subsequent American 
activities can hardly be called politics and that the problem the US faced 
during 25 years was how to extricate itself from Indochina. They also 
call the US Administration’s actions in Indochina “unexpected”, that 
could be foreseen by nobody because Southeast Asia had never been of 
prime importance for the US but served as a focal! point of interests and 
rivalries of other European powers. 

It is also indicative that the authors see the “historical dynamics of 
conflicts on the peninsula” as the main cause for the American interven- 
lion in Indochina after the Second World War, that is, try to account 
for the matter by the national strife among the Indochinese peoples 

For this reason the Vietnamese people's victory looks, in keeping with 
the authors’ concept, accidental, determined by no historical law nor resul- 
tant from the inevitable victory of the national liberation movement of 
the Indochinese peoples. It was simply a matter of American politicians 
making too many mistakes and, what is most important, overlooking the 
power of Asian nationalism. 

The authors feel obliged to mention subsequently the American doctrine 
of containing communism throughout the world, especially in Asia, in 
that period, the fact that in the 1960s the “containment” idea gave birth 
to another American concept, according to which, Southeast Asia was a 
vitally important region for the US national security and also the emer- 
gence of the “domino theory” at the time. But it ts only the “domino 
theory” that they criticise, saying that it was a dangerous over-sinpli- 
fication which deluded an entire generation of Americans. Their criticism, 
however, springs forth from the view that the “domino theory” disre- 
garded the “power and resilience of Asian nationalism”. *° 

Several theories and concepts appeared in American bourgeois histo- 
riography, among politicians, journalists and scholars in the second half 
of the 1970s with regard to the reasons for the American defeat in Viet- 
nam, explanations of how American policy pursued under sis presidents 
representing both political parties during 30 years (from 1945 to 1975) 
could prove so catastrophic. The answers they give are different, some 
times even conflicting and range from the LS Presidents’ “carelessness” 


or “oversight” (the “quagmire” concept) to the Presidents’ excessive at 
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tention to that problem, from the “leftist criticism of American economic 
imperialism to ultra-rightist attacks on the government, which allegedly 
restrained the American military from using the entire arsenal of weapons 
at their disposal, that is, from using nuclear weapons, with the help of 
which they wanted to send North Vietnam back to the Stone Age (this 
was precisely the call made by the American “hawks”). 

The authors themselves see the reason for the American debacle in 
Vietnam in the legacy of the 1950s, first and foremost in the “loss of 
China’, the frustration of the Korean war and the entire excessively crude 
and blunt East-Asian policy pursued by Secretary of State Dulles. Be- 
sides, they claim, in the 1960s US government offices dealing with East 
Asia, especially the Department of State, lacked knowledgeable experts in 
China and objective politicians as well as experts in Vietnam and South 
. east Asia, Bearing in mind the sad diplomatic experience in China dur- 
ing the Second World War, American diplomats in Vietnam in the 1960s 
refrained from giving their Administration true accounts of the state of 
affairs in Vietnam and sent to Washington “excessively optimistic’, that 
is to say, false information. 

In this way Thompson and his coauthors try to reduce everything to 
particular problems, such as the absence of trained personnel, the personal 
fault of Secretary of State Dulles. They justify and explain the policy 
“from a position of strength” pursued by the US in Southeast Asia by 
referring to the “cold war psychosis” and the mounting “threat of a com- 
munist attack” on America. But, according to the authors, Washington 
leaders are mostiy to blame for “having overlooked the main thing’ — 
Specific peculiarities of every country and first and foremost “competing 
nationalisms” of the Southeast Asian peoples.*° 

What they in fact mean by “competing nationalisms” becomes clear 
when they analyse what they refer to as the split of the ‘“Sino-Soviet bloc”. 

“The historically enduring power of competing nationalisms,” the 
authors write, “and especially Chinese versus Russian—was becoming 
..a newly understood factor in international politics both in Asia and 
elsewhere.” 3! It was precisely that factor that they proposed to exploit 
as far as possible. 

The American scholars have no doubt that the shift in the development 
of Sino-American relations in the early 1970s is explained by the “com- 
plete severance of Soviet-Chinese relations’ and by the fact that “lor 
China, Russia had become a supremely dangerous neighbour and a here- 
tical rival in the fierce struggle over Marxist orthodoxy. .” They whole- 
heartedly support the American Administration’s desire to play the 
“Chinese card” to “bring pressure to bear on Moscow” and even assert 
that this policy of Washington has already yielded positive results—it was 
allegedly under its impact that the Soviet Union agreed to SALT-I talks 
with the US and on reaching a settlement on Berlin.” 

In this case the authors not merely distort the truth of the matter but 
directly support aggressive American foreign policy in Asia and other 
regions of the world, completely and openly approving the policy of anti- 
Sovietism and anti-communism pursued by Washington. They also sup- 
port the modern foreign policy concept of defending American “national 
interests" in most diverse regions of the globe, which serves to retain 
American supremacy in the capitalist world and to help the US attain 
world domination 

As is seen, the position of the Harvard scholars discussed here ts quite 
logical and consistent: they have dotted their “ts”. They are indeed cri- 
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PRC CLAIMS OF HISTORIC TIES TO KIRGHIZIA REFUTED 
M scow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 106-119 


[Article by A. K. Karypkulov and M. Ya. Sushanlo: "Some Aspects of Kirghizia's 
History and Its Treatment in the PRC Press"*] 


n chronicles and other historical sources, in unbiased and objective ;e- 

search writing, as well as in the memory of the people as reflected in 
their rich folklore, the many-century-long history of the Kirghiz people is 
recorded as a saga of the continuous, never-ending struggle for ethnic 
integrity, national independence and social liberation. Only after the 
Great October Revolution of 1917 did the backward and downtrodden 
Kirghiz people become an equal member of the fraternal family of all So- 
viet nations, big and small. Bypassing capitalist development, it stepped 
into socialism, having made unprecedented progress in al! spheres of life. 
Soviet Kirghizstan today is a republic that has an up-to-date, highly de- 
veloped industry, diversified agriculture, advanced science and culture, 
and continually rising living standards. This unheard-of flight from 
patriarchal! primitivism to the pinnacles of modern progress was accom- 
plished owing to the enormous everyday concern of the Leninist Party 
and the Soviet state, the selfless labour of workers, farmers and intellec- 
tuals of the Republic, the fraternal friendship of Soviet nations, and the 
selfless assistance of the great Russian people. 

“Today,” said T. U. Usubaliev, Fist Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of Kirghizia, “we keep on reemphasising with 
gratitude the historic role played by the Russian people and its glorious 
working class in creating a fraternal union of Soviet peoples and elimi- 
nating the economic, social and cultural backwardness of the peoples that 
lived in former national outlying areas, including the Kirghiz people”. ! 
This fraternal union originated more than a century ago when Kirghizia 
voluntarily acceded to Russia. The Kirghiz people broke out of its isola- 
tion from the outside world and overcame the barrier of tribal and clan 
feuds to share, together with other big and small nations of Russia, the 
later glorious history of the Russian people. 

“Kirghizia’s accession to Russia,” emphasised the message of greetings 
of the CPSU Central Committee, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
and the Council of Ministers of the USSR, sent on the occasion of the 
centennial of this event,” marked the beginning of the Kirghiz people's 
unification and was of great progressive significance for its further social 
and cultural development. The Kirghiz people that languished under the 
despotic rule of the local feudals and the Kokand Khanate, that was pe- 





* This article was oublished in the Newsletter of the Acedemu of Sciences of the 
Airghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, 1983, No 3 
Sovetstaya Airghizia, May 20, 1983 
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a brother and a reliabl provecto! 

As it had no written language before the Octeber Revolution, t hit 
Griz peopie lai lo record its previ history in writing It wv 
Soviet historical science in general and Kirghiz histori graphy in parts 
cular that have introduced into the use o! scholarly community vast af 
ChHeolog ic ai, e inn cr raph and historicg| material relating to the ! story 
of the ancient nomads, the ethnogenesis of the Kirghiz people, and the 


voluntary accession of th Kirghiz tribes to Russia 

Historical science, which studies the processes ol social dev: opment, 
is today acquiring an increasing scholastic, eee and political value 
Emphasising the importance of historical! science, V. 1. Lenin indicated 
that Marxism puts “on historical footing al cardinal problems of socia! 
development “not only in the sense of explaining the past but also in the 
serise Of a bold forecast of the future and of bold practical action jor its 
achievement”. * 

As it sums up the experience of human progress, analyses the past, 
and draws on it jor necessary lessons, historical science addresses its con- 
clusions to the present and the future In this country it serves the lofty 
cause of communist construction, while in the imperialist countries it is 
used for distorting and falsifying historical processes to serve the ends 
of political and ideological struggle. 

Yuri Andropov, General Secretary of the Centra] Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, said at the Plenum of the Centra! 
Committee in June 1983 that the present stage of world development “is 
marked by a confrontation, of intensity and acuteness unprecedented in 
the whole of the postwar period, of two diametrically opposite world out 
looks, two political courses—socialism and imperialism. A struggle is in 
progress for the minds and hearts of billions of people in the world. And 
the future of mankind depends to no small degree on the outcome of this 
ideological struggle”. ‘ 

Soviet scholars often encounter crude distortions of historica! facts. 
Also, there is no overlooking the fact that in their attempts to ‘substen- 
tiate™ Ch _ territorial claims, split the monolithic unity of the Soviet 
people and sow discord among them, some Chinese historians do not 
scruple to falsify the record of China's relations with the neighbouring 
countries and nations. 

faking at face value the ancient Chinese chronicles permeated with the 
Sinocentric, expansionist doctrine of many a ruling dynasty in China, as 
well as the regs ya! of the Chiang Kaishek period, many modern 
writers on “historical” subjects distort the history of relations between 
Russia an d — na and give a biased interpretation of the Kirghizes role 
in these relations. According to their latest “discoveries”, the Kirghizes 


have alwavs ; bean one of China's nationa! minorities and must be consi. 
dered as such; allegedly, they always actively defended the Chinese bor 
ders from Russia's encroachments, the aggressive policies Of Russia 
tzars yay wend made them flee from the Yenisei river to Tien Shan. and 
thence to Eastern Turkestan, or Xinjiang; ther — Kirghizia’s voluntary 


unification with Russi a could not _ taken pla 

In 1979 2 voluminous work pretentious!y enti tled A History of Tzarist 
Russia's Aggression in the Northwestern Borderiands of Chine wa S pu 
lished in the Petey -oged Ss Republic of China. In 1983 it was followe: 
article, ident ! 


in spirit, in the news bulletin of the Institute o! x. 
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Cen onnial Kirghizic’s Voluntary Accession to Pussia A Collections « 
Frunze, 1964, p 7 (in Ressian) 
> V1. Lemmn, Collected Wort, Vo! 21. p 72 
y Ar.dropov, Analysis of Existing Situation and the Landmarks for tr Fu, 
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egions: the Yenisei river basin, the Tren Shan and the Pamirs 


Soviet historiography has iong proved that the biased rreat-power ap- 
proach to the h story Of reiations DetWeen the peopies Ol Russia iid China 


. . " / ’ 4 
S pseudo-scientife and groundicss 
In view of the publication in China of the a Yementioned new histo 


rical research paper, we ntend to examine in the same cli nological 
sequence the authors treatment o! the historical processes involved and 
to show what was happening in reality 


When Du Rongkun writes that “in the early I7th century the larger 


part of China's Kirghizes(?') inhabited the middle and upp eaches ol 
the Yenise: and the Ob rivers’ (?') he either intentionally ignores this 
country s historiography or simpiv testifies to f wn ynorance, Du 


Rongkun's claim that in the I7th century the Kirghizes, whom he deseri 
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troops from their lands and had to resettie to the Tien S entity 
cally untenable. The ethnogenesis theory developed Soviet holars 
proves that the evolution of an ethnos is subject to the influence man 


complex factors, both externa! and internal, and cannot be reduced, as 
some Chinese historians seek to do, merely to migrations. That is why al! 
true researchers, both in this country and abroad, have long rejected the 
concept ol the Yenise! Kirgnizes resettlement to th Tien Shan 

A special conference on the ethnogenesis of the Kirghiz people (Frun- 
ze, 1956) attended by ieading Soviet Kirghizolog sts reached the consen 
sus that the Kirghizes had evolved as a nationality in Tien Shan in the 
16th century on the basis of the two major components: the aboriginal 
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> News Bulletin of the Central Institute of Nationalities, Peking, |983, N ? 

* See A L. Narochnitsky, Tae Colomal Policies of Capitalist Powers in the Far East. 
1860-1895, Moscow, 1956; B. I. Iskandarov. Eastern Bukhara and the Pamirs in the Lat 
fer Half of the [9th Century, Part |, Dushanbe 1962; The Manchurian Rule in China, 
Moscow. 1966: V A. Alexandrov. Russia on its Far Eastern Borders (S nd Hall of 
the 17th Century), “Moscow 1969: CRina and its Neighbours in Ancient Times and in the 
Middle Ages, Mus.ow, 1970; V. M. Ploskikh. The first Kirghiz-Russian Ambassadorial 
Welations (1784-1827) Feunze, 1970; The Taters-Mongols in Asia and Europe, Moscow, 
1970; PRusso-Chin Melations in the Ii7th Century Materials and Documents, Vol. | 
(1608-1683). Moscow 969: Voi. If (1686-1691), Moscou 9792. Historical Science in 
the PRC Moscow. 1981: The New History of China, Moscow. 1972) VM. Pliuskikh, The 
Airghizes and the Aokard Franate, Frunze, 1977, S. L. Tikhvinsky, Chinese History and 
the Present, Moscow, 1976, M. |. Sladkovsky, Ching Main Problems of History, Econo- 
my and Ideology, Moscow. 1978, M.S. Kapitsa, PPC: Three Decades—Three Policies 
Moscow. 1979. B. P. Gurevich, /niernational Relations in Central Asia in the I7th-the 
First Halt of the 19th Century, Moscow, 1979; The Latest Few Cents ' China's 
History. M " wi: Againss ihe Maoist falsification of Kiraghizias H ry, Frunze 
#1: V. S Kuznetsov. The Qing Empire on the Borders of Central Asia (S nd Hall 
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r the first time the ethnonym “Kirghiz” was mentioned in the Hist 
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Central Asia weakened the state of the Kimaks. while the Kirghizes exten 
ded their dominion to the Altai and the Irtish river basin 
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Irtish river basin, has been corroborated by a wealth of archeological! 
finds It 1s only there that tumul: of the Kimaks, who buried their dead 
clad in full armour and with a hors: earth pits or in stone grave 
occur simultaneot with the archaic Yenisei-type tombs of the Kirghiz 
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of some Chinese historians that the Yenise: Kirghizes “were forced’ to 
resettle to Tien Shan because they could not offer resistance to the Ru 
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vaded Northern Kirghizia and reached the Talas river. However, the loca! 
Turkic tribes which later formed part of the Kirghiz nationality, jointl 
with the Arab troops which had some Central Asian elements dealt a 
crushing blow to the Chinese aggressors in the Talas river battle of 751 
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Ya. Ziatkin, Du Rongkun misconstrues them as a “struggle against the 

aggressoi | t very few conflicts that did take place between the 
Russian Empire and the Dzungar Khanate had nothing to do with China 
i long til he Qing troops had been waging wars of aggression 

igainst the Dzungars, their neighbours in the west, and in 1757 captured 
| LI ictory was gained through a most mercile almost entire 
extermination of the people of Dzungar. At times of prosperity Dzungar 
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[hese are the real tacts trom the history and ethnogenesis of the 
Kirghiz people. That Du Rongkun devoted a large part of his article to 
the Yenisei Kirghizes and “the struggle of resistance of the Kirghiz peop- 
le’ against “the aggression of tsarist Russia” just reveals that he is 


absolutely ignorant of the ethnogenesis of the aboriginal population of 
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loubt that the Yenisei Kirghizes were the ancestors of the present-day 
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o! good attitude towards the Russian Empire won on their side all other 
Kirghiz chieftains. *° But, for a time being, Kokand’s wars of aggression 
held back the accession of Kirghizia to Russia. 

In 1844 the manap of Bugin, Borombai Bekmuratov, addressed the West 
Siberian authorities on behalf of the Issyk Kul Kirghizes. Reporting of 
tribal strife in the Kirghiz society he pleaded for “Russia's high protec- 
tion” and for Russian subjecthood so that he might obtain “peace and 
prosperity’. Borombai urged that his delegates be allowed to go to St. 
Petersburg to take an oath of allegiance, *’ but Governor-General of West 
Siberia Gorchakov had to reiuse the “solicited protection” for two reasons: 
first, because of the remoteness of the capital city; and, second, because 
of the lack of adequate troops in Siberia to maintain proper order and 
defend Kirghizia from strife, Kokandians and the Chinese. 

Three years later (1847) the Russian authorities were addressed by 
representatives of other large Kirghiz tribes. in his 1848 message to West 
Siberian Governor-General, Borombai again pleaded for protection. In 
January 1855 on behalf of the Issyk Kul Kirghizes manap Kychybek 
Sheralin swore in Omsk “eternal obedience and allegiance to Russia’. As 
“an authorised representative of the Bugu clan of the Wild-Stone Kirghiz 
hordes that owe allegiance to no government” Kychybek pledged “to be 
lorever a faithful, kind and obedient subject’, never “to enter a foreiga 
service, to share information with an enemy that may bring harm, to carry 
secret correspondence in or outside the Russian Empire, or in any other 
way act against the duty” and “to protect and defend with maximum 
discretion, strength and ability, without sparing his life, the rights and 
priviieges enjoyed through the exercise of the power and authority gran- 
ted or to be granted, and to bend every effort to facilitate everything that 
may be of use to loyal service and public benefit”. The concluding words 
of the oath were as follows: “The Bugu clan is dutifully willing and ready 
to fulfil these commitments”. 2 Such was the completion of the first stage 
of Kirghizia’s voluntary accession to Russia 

The Qing Empire sought to halt the process of Kazakhstan’s and 
Kirghizia’s acceding to Russia. From time to time it dispatched emissaries 
and military troops to the Kazakh and Kirghiz steppes behind the lines of 
its permanent guard outposts; it made advances to and flirted with local 
feudals end even made unsubstantiated territorial claims on the Russian 
authorities to a number of areas in South Kazakhstan and North Kirghi- 
zia already under Kussia's jurisdiction. At the same time the Manchurian 
soldiers continued their forays and outrages in Kirghiz and Kazakh ails 
(settlements). 

In 1862, a large group of prominent manaps from the Bugu clan was 
forced to turn to the Russian authorities tor help. They wrote: “Having 
become Russian subjects we hoped to be a free people, to be rid of the 
oppression of the Chinese, but the latter continue to hurt us, to take away 
our camps in Tekesu, Muzartu and Ker u, claiming them to be Chinese, 
though, since times immemorial, the times of our ancestors, these lands 
have always belonged to us; now they are also the property of the tsar as 
ruler of Russia’s subjects”.?9 

With the collapse of the Kokand Khanate, Kirghizia’s gradual incor- 
poration in the Russian empire was completed. No aggression or violence 
was used by Russia to bring it all about. Du Rongkun’s claim that 


*@ Historical Archives I, M., 1936, p. 249 


See Archives of External Policy of Russia. | Main Archives, [-7, 1844-1862, [. I, 
pp. te 
* Archives of External Policy of Russia f. Main Archives, [-7, f. 2, pp. 12-14 
*? Archives of External Policy of Russia, f. Main Archives, 1-9, 1862, 1. 8. f. 24, Part [, 
pp. 453.454 
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coinings vere trom all over the p.ace: almost a hundred of them have 
thronged b, today All ot them complain of oppression by the Chinese 
and ask tor protection 

fhe Kirghizes from the East Pamirs appealed to the Russians for help 
repeatedly. One ol their messages received in the spring of 1892 ran as 
tollows “Ti you do not come to protect us, who will be to blame tor Our 
destruction? Our aflairs are very vad’. * 

In April 1894 Russia and China exchanged notes pledging not to vio- 
late the status quo in the Pamurs (the Sarykol range), 

vegotiations also started with the UK on delimitation of the southern 
and western frontiers of the Pamirs. In january 1896 the Russian govern- 
ment ratined the description of the Russiin state border in the Pamirs 
trom the Zor-Kul lake to the borders of the Chinese Empire, made by the 
joint international commission. *» 

[he border was delimited peacefully and not through armed violence 
as Ou Rongkun claims. Many a decade afterwards the border in the 
Pamirs was never disputed either by Afghanistan or by China 

After the 1917 October Revolution the peoples inhabiting the Soviet 
Pamirs, including the Kirghizes, of their own free will joined the Tajik 
Soviet Socialist Republic and have been taking an active part, together 
with other Soviet nations, in the constructior of a communist society. 

Du Rongkun’s usual method is to pronounce totally groundless maxims 
like, for example, this one: “Alter the tsarist Russia had captured by 
military torce some areas of our country to the east and south of the 
Balkhash lake (?!), it tried to grab Kashgar, the main city on Xinjiang’s 
southwestern border’. No reterence is made even to Chinese annals that 
could confirm this intention. Presumptive allegations, and a lack of 
proots are a typical technique used by falsifiers of history 

In passing Du Rongkun also touched on the 1916 uprising of the 
peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. This problem has long since 
been solved by Soviet historiography, including Kirghiz scholars**. Du 
Rongkun points out that as the result of the 1916 uprising a “large” 
number olf Kirghizes and Kazakhs fled to Xinjiang. But he must know 
that almost all the Kirghizes and Kazakhs who had run away to China 
in 1916 returned to their native lands after the October Revolution of 
1917. Yet he fails to mention it. He must also know that the Kirghizes 
in Xinjiang number today some 190,000.°% They are all descendants of 
those Kirghizes who were permanent residents in East Turkestan and 
since the early 18th century never stopped fighting against the Man- 
churian-Chinese aggression 

It is also common knowledge that, according to the 1979 census, the 
number of Kirghizes living in the Soviet Union is equal to 1,906,000, 
whereas in the Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic they total 1,687,000. %° 
Can one speak in earnest of a large Kirghiz population in Xinjiang? The 
author also keeps silent about the tact that the Kirghizes in the Soviet 
Union, unlike those in Xinjiang, enjoy national statehood and sovereignty 


41 Central State Archives of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, f. 19, i. I, f. 3342, 


13 See Description of the Russian State Border in the Pamirs from Victoria (Zor-Kul) 


Lake to the Borders of the Chinese Empire Made bu the Joint International Commission, 
a Copy, Central State Archives of the Uzbek Soviet Socralist Republic, t. 19, op 1, do 4546 
p. 45 

See History Kir, } S Be \ 1, Frunze, !9 A Sh 
HRA 

5 See Ch I9S81, N | 

6 See The Population the USSR A rding » 1979 Census, Moscow, 1980 
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Viter the October So st Revolution of IGI7 the Peopies WHO If- 
rabpited Russia, i tier th ee Will acceded to th nion 7 Soviet 
Socialist Republics with the territories which they owned trom time im 


memorial, 


Geen s Voluntary accession to Russia opened up before the Kirghiz 
people vast historical vistas of social, economic, political and cultural 
development. Such are the tacts which no manipulations cun screen from 
the public eye 

The historical experience of the Soviet nations, including the Kirghiz 
people, 1s the buriding of a socialist country which came into being alter 
the Great October Socialis} Revolution of 1917, it is a record of transi- 
tion to socialism of scores of peoples saved from the long and ayonising 
process of capitalist development; it is a story of the evolution and con- 
solidation of a new social and international community—the Soviet peop- 
le, and the moulding of communist outlook and morality, and of building 
a communist society. 

Speaking at the joint meeting of the CPSU Central Committee, the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the Supreme Soviet of the Russian 
Soviet Federative Sucialist Republic in 1982, Yuri Andropov, General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, said: “I would say that history 
has never seen such rapid progress from backwardness, misery, and ruin 
to a mighty, modern great power with an extremely high level of culture 
and a constantly rising living standard’. From this perspective the 
experience of the Kirghiz people, like that of the other fraternal Soviet 
nations, as summed up in their history, is of great international! signi- 
ficance 

As a result of versatile creative activities of Kirghizia’s working 
people led by the Communist Party and continually assisted by fraternal 
nations, specifically the great Russian peopie, the Kirghiz Republic has 
created an up-to-date, quickly developing economy which is part and 
parcel of the Soviet Union's national economic complex. Today's Kirghizia 
is an industrial-agrarian Republic in the Soviet East; modern industry 
is a key sector of its economy accounting for more than 50 per cent of 
the Republic’s aggregate socia! product. 

Its industrial sector is composed of 130 industries which make over 
4.000 products. Among the leading sectors are tool- and instrument-making, 
electronics, hydropower, mining and non-ferrous metallurgy. This indust- 
rial progress is a result of the consistent policy of the Communist Party 
to equal out the rates of economic growth of al! Union Republics 

Power generation has been given a powerful boost. Before the October 
Revolution there was no power industry in Kirghizia. Today its power 
plants generate 24 million kWt. The harnessing of the Naryn river has 
vielded so far over 31,000 million kWt of cheap electricity. 

Extension of the Naryn river cascade which is under way is very im- 
portant not only for the Pepublic, but for the whole of Central Asian 
region. 1,200,000 kWt of electricity from the Toktogul hydropower plant 
flows into the united Centra! Asian power grid, whereas the water accu- 
mulated in a huge reservoir is used also to irrigate tite fields of the 
neighbouring Republics, as wel! as those of Kirghizia 

The range, amount, and geography of Kirghizia’s deliveries of in- 
dustrial goods continue to expand. Its exports go to almost all economic 
regions of the Soviet Union and to Western Europe, Asia, Africa and 

7 Yu V. Andropov, Sixtiefh Anniversary of the Union of Soviet Secialist Republics, 
Moscow, 1982, p. I. 
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Latin America. This is an important indicator of the Republic's high tech- 
nical leve! of industrial development and its scientific and technological 
— which cannot go unnoticed. 

adica! changes have also taken place in agriculture. The up-to-date 
farm machinery, irrigation works and the enthusiastic |abour of the 
farmers account for unprecedented progress in farming and animal hus- 
bandry which constitute now a highly profitable sector. In the past 
60 years the gross grain production has increased 620 per cent and the 
sheep and cattle population have swelled by 400 and 200 per cent, res- 
pectively. The output of individual products rose as follows, meat, by 
750 per cent; milk, by 1,260 per cent; eggs, by 3800 per cent; and wool, by 
almost 1,200 per cent 

As a result of a cultural revolution contemplated by V. I. Lenin the 
almost total illiteracy of the Kirghiz population was eliminated within the 
lifetime of one generation, a ramified network of specialised secondary 
and higher schools has sprung up. The following statistics are indicative 
of the swift rise in the educational and cultural levels of the Republic's 
population: every third citizen attends classes either at school or courses; 
per each 10,000 of the Republic's population there are one and a half 
times more students than either in Britain or West Germany, and over 
twice as many as either in Spain or Turkey. 

An extensive network of scientific institutions led by the Academy of 
Sciences has been developed in the Republic in the years of Soviet power. 
Kirghiz scholars and scientists successfully tackle complicated scientific 
and technical problems related to the development of the Republic's 
national economy, making their contribution to boosting its economic and 
spiritual potential. 

The Leninist nationalities policy has given a powerful impetus to the 
flourishing of the Kirghiz culture. Before the Revolution the spiritual 
wealth of the Kirghiz people was concentrated in its ora! folklore poetry 
crowned with the Manas trilogy, a sort of encyclopedia of the Kirghiz 
people's life. Today it takes pride in its spiritual flight over the years of 
Soviet power: from a primer to a six-volume nationa! encyclopedia. Many 
of Kirghizia’s musical and theatre companies and men-of-letters have 
won recognition of the exacting Soviet public, which is the best proof of 
the true flourishing of Kirghiz national culture and the best refutation of 
the lies of foreign falsifiers about its “Russification”. 

The Leninist friendship of the peoples was a source of these s:gnal 
achievements. Speaking at the celebrations in the Kremlin devoted to the 
60th anniversary of the formation of the USSR T. U. Usubaliev, First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Kirghizia, 
said: “The Kirghiz people is infinitely proud and appreciative of beiong- 
ing to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to this new historical 
community, the Soviet people. The invariable profound gratitude o! the 
Kirghizes to the Russian people, to al! the fraternal peoples will be alive 
for centuries.” ** What he said fully conveyed the true thoughts and feel- 
ings of the entire Kirghiz people 

In his replies to Pravda’s questions Yuri Andropov emphasised that 
“the efforts to improve Soviet-Chinese relations were assuming particular 
importance and urgency arid the worsening international situation. We 
are confident that objectively the interests of the Soviet anc the Chinese 
peoples do not vary in what it concerns the elimination of the danger of 
war and the consolidation o/ peace.” 

A KARYPKULOY. 
mM. SUSHAMLO 





* 60th Anniversary of the Formation of the Union of Sore: Socialist Republics. 
December 21-22. 1982. Stenographic keport. Moscow, 1943. p 93 (in Russian) 


COPYRIGHT: Translation into English, Progress Publishers, 1984 
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PRC WRITERS UNION HEAD'S INTEREST IN RUSSIA STRESSED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 120-13] 


[Article by A. N, Zhelokhovtsev, candidate of philological sciences: "Ba Jin: 
Writer and Patriot"] 


Ba Jin is a progressively thinking writer, full of enthusiasn 
he ranks among the very few good authors it is true that he 
is known as an “anarchist”, but he has never opposed our mo 
vernent and even signed the militant manifesto of the League 
of Arts and Literature Workers 
Lu Nin Reply to Xu Maoyong on the matter 
of a united unii-Japunese F 
(3-6 August. |9J0) 
According to an old adage at death's door one grows jicilow 
1 was not aware of this before, now I appreciate the wisdom 
this adage 
Ba lin Sui mang lu (Capriccios 
Niangang. |979 


B: Jin (b. 1904) is one of modern China's oldest living authors of in- 

ternational renown. The head of China's Writers’ Umion, he continues 

to write and translate prolifically, puts out new editions of his works and 

addresses writers’ conferences, although last year his heaith deteriorated 
and his speeches had to be read by others 

Ba Jin lived a difficult life. His many trials and tribulations included 
the dark sears of the Japanese aggression, detention and interrogation 
in Japan, and several years in a “pigsty” during the ill-famed “cultural 
revolution” 

One of modern China's most educated intellectuals. Ba Jin has been 
actively writing since an early age when he won a name tor himsell by 
his very first work. When he was elected chairman of China's Writers’ 
Union, Ba Jin said, “To tell the truth, I am not suited for the post of the 
union's chairman. What I would like is to be a rank-and-file member. 
[ accept the nomination only to show that | approve of the Writers’ 
Union's activities. | also dream of a good cause—to create as soon as pos- 
sible a museum of literature which would bring together and preserve 
literary material dating back to the ‘4th of May movement’ and onwerd 
It would be a depository of literary experience of the last sixty years.” ! 

A prolific writer, Ba Jin completed his first short novel, Perdition, in 
France in 1928 when he was 24. Already next ,ear the work was published 
in Xiaoshuo ywuebao, the most authoritative of China's literary journals of 
the time, winning him renown. His novel Family (1931), the first part of 
the Rapids trilogy. made him known throughout China. His other works 
include two more trilogies, Love (1931-1933) and Fire (1940-1943), the 
short novels, A New Life, Miners, Snow, A Garden of Joy and A Cold 
Night, as well as tnany short stories and essuys, a total of several score 
volumes. In addition, he put out more than fifty volumes of translations. ? 
In 1958-1962 Ba Jin edited and put out a new Chinese edition of his col- 
lected works mainly inciuding titles produced between 1928 and 1948—a 
total of !4 volumes 

It was no accident that Lu Xin referred to Ba Jin as an anarchist. The 
latter's attraction to anarchism was transparent aire idy in his choice of a 

Weny! a0, 1982, No. 2. pp 3-4 


2 Ba jin zhuanji (Collection of materials about Ba Jin), Yangzhou, 1961, p. 4 
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penname, The fact was made much of by Guomindang critics and subse- 
quently by American Sinologists. O. Lang, for example, wrote in 
her book on Ba Jin that Ba Jin was the penname of Li Feigan. The name, 
first used in 1929, when he signed his first novel by it, expressed the 
author's devotion to anarchism and his admiration for its two great lea- 
ders—Bakunin and Kropotkin. “Ba” is the first syllable of Bakunin, and 
“Jin'’—the last syllable of Kropotkin in the Chinese transcription. Those 
who gave him the name of Feigan were inspired by other anticedents. 
Those words mean ‘a pleasant refuge” and were taken from the Book of 
Songs, a Chinese classic. * 

For decades the Guomindang authorities and official critics tried to 
compromise Ba Jin in the eyes of China’s reading public, giving him out 
to be a Europeanised, cosmopolitan writer, alien to the national soil; they 
tried to make much of the foreign origin of the young writer's penname 
and his anarchist leanings. In reality, Ba Jin's penname may have several 
interpretations. The hieroglyph “Ba’’ was taken not only because it makes 
part of Bakunin’s name but also because it was the name of a Chinese 
student, Ba Jin's acquaintance, who, in a moment of despair, committed 
suicide in far-off Frative. 

The writer recollected later: “Doctors advised me to take a rest in a 
small town on the Marne. Later | studied French in a local lycée. There I 
made the acquaintance oj several Chinese friends. One of them, by the 
name of Ba, hailing from the north of the country, stayed with me for 
about a month and then left tor Paris. Next year I learned that he had 
drowned himself in Angers Although I hardly know him, his suicide made 
me suffer. The syllable “Ba” in my penname was taken in his memory. 
It is owing to him that I discovered that the name “Ba” exists in China.” 4 

The syllable “Jin” was indeed borrowed from Kropotkin’s name. Besi- 
des, the author was attracted to the favourable overall meaning of the 
name: in Chinese it means literally “The Gold of Sichuan”, the native pro- 
vince of the bearer. Multiple meanings of pennames are generally typical 
of China, and Ba Jin’s case is no exception. 

Ba Jin was born into a rich and noble family. Under the Qing dynasty 
his father for two years was the ruler of the Gyanyan county, in the 
Sichuan province. The family clan, headed by the grandfather occupied a 
large house, where over fifty members of the household were attended to 
by an equal number of servants. Thre grandfather ruled the family with 
an iron hand; his authority was indisputable. However, young Ba Jin 
broke with this way of life. This was a veritable rebellion. Many years 
later he recalled, “We spoke... not as grandfather and grandson, but as 
two enemies.” * Ba Jin’s upper-class origin was often held against him 
in the People’s Republic of China and on more than one occasion he had 
to refer to it in a penitential tone. In 1979 the author wrote the following 
about his childhood years; 

“] was born into a family of a big landowner and mandarin. For a 
long time I lived among country gentry-—ladies, gentlemen, misses and 
young masters. | was triends with lackeys, messengers, coolies and 
kitchen-boys (exactly as in Turgenev’s short story “Punin and Baburin”). 
| saw a lot of injustice and foolishness. I deeply sympathised with people 





of the so-called lowly station. They taught me many things in life. Often 
I would climb on coolies’ bunks when they were smoking opium and hear 
many fascinating stories trom them. Without realising it I was in sym- 
pathy with them, even loved them.”' 

~O Lang, Ba Jin G'u i wre f’ Chir Youth 8 fwecn the Two RB, lutions, 
Cambridge (Mass), 1957. p 7 

* Wenyi yuedbao, 195s 
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Young Ba Jin’s introduction to literature began with old Chinese no- 
vels. From age 14 he read Chinese translations of European novels. “From 
my early years | loved reading novels,” recollects Bu Jin . “The tirst one 
was The Story of Yue Fei, then | read Judge Shi’s Cases and Judge 
Peng’s Cases. I read only the first part of the latter, because I could not 
lay my hands on the second one. For several years I ke pt dreaming that 
finally | succeeded in getting the complete book, and | woke up in an un- 
describable ecstasy... | began writing novels because I had read so mi ny 
of them. My own novels are unlike The Story of Yue Fei or Judge Shi's 
Cases, because it was mostly foreign novels that | read.” ’ 

In his youth Ba Jin craved a new, different life, although he had no 
idea what it was like. Later he recalled, “There was a short time when | 
nealry became a Buddhist... But this did not give me anything, it was an 
illusion, an impossible dream.” ® 

Ba Jin entered a foreign languages school in the town of Chengdu in 
his home province. Having broken with his family, he went to Shanghai. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to enroll at Peking University, he went to 
France to continue his education. Asked in May 1979 by Pierre-Jean Remi, 
Le Monde’s correspondent, why he came to France in 1927, Ba Jin answe- 
red, “I was looking for the truth and for its sake | came to France at my 
own expense to study economics.” * 

Young Ba Jin was both ardent and sincere in his “search for truth”. 
He had Seen looking for it in China in literary journals in the vernacular 
which appeared in profusion after the “May Fourth movement” for a new 
culture. He had written a letter to Chen Duxiu, one of the movement's 
leaders who was General Secretary of the Chinese Communist Party's 
Central Committee in 1921-1927, which remained unanswered. Young Ba 
Jin was decisively influenced by P. Kropotkin’s Appeal tho the Young and 
On the Eve, a play by the now forgotten playwright Leopold Kampi. 

“An Appeal gave me an ideal of love for humankind and the world,” 
reminisced Ba Jin, “It gave me a naive belief that tomorrow's morning 
sun would bring forth a society where everyone would be happy, that all 
things evil can disappear overnight. In On the Eve | saw the great tragedy 
of the younger generation of another country fighting for the freedom and 
happiness of its people. For the first time I found the heroes of my dreams 
and a purpose in lile. This purpose was in harmony with the instinctive 
belief in justice which I had come across in our servants and palanquin 
bearers.” '° 

Ba Jin was not a little influenced by Russian classical literature, espe- 
cially the writings of I. Turgenev and L. Tolstoy. He was profoundly im- 
pressed by Tolstoy's Resurrection, An Egg-Sized Grain, How Much Land 
a Man Needs, and Tale of Ivan the Fool. Ba Jin's elder brother even be- 
came a follower of Tolstoy's teaching of non-violent opposition to evil. 

In France Ba Jin led a retiring life, mixing primarily with Chinese 
students. Later he wrote with his typical modesty: “I did not pick up any 
knowledge, not even that of the French language. | read indiscriminately 
and wrote the short novel Perdition.” '' 

Already an old man, in 1977 the writer said, “I am not writing to be 
a writer; it is my past life that m:«es me take the pen.” Recalling his 
first published work which so felici‘ously made him a recognised man-of- 
letters, he gives a good description cf the state of mind of a person who 
wrote oe omy y because he could not hop it: “I needed to give vent to my 


’ Ba Ba Jin: zhuanjl, p. 576 
* O. Lang, Op ct. p. 4! 
* Ba Jin zhuany 79 
° ©. Lang, Op. cit., p. 46 
\N. K. Mao, Ba Jin. Twayne s World Authors Series. Boston. 1978 
1? Renmin ribao, Dec. 13, 1977 














feelings, to pour out love and hatred, lor lear of letting my young heart 
suffocate. And so | pichea Ut the per, and put down my leelings on paper, 
Poi red out n \ love a i hatred Every evel ng when the siience ws 
punctuated Of) OV Ue himes of Notre Dame's bells | opened 1: note 
book, wrote u! | was mpietely ex.austed and then colla non 
beds 

Although tne recos sed title ot Ba Jin’s first book in Rus<ian is Ruin, 
4 more correct transiatio Perditi lor the title was borrowed from 
K. Rvleev's poem Nalivask 

| | know. perdition [My itali 1 Zh.) awe 
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Hiri who is the first to rise up in arms 
, 
Against his people s oppressor 
\\ late has already doomed me 
But tell me whe t that 
Freedom was won without sacrifices? 
q et Ba Jin’s first story was a revolutionary terrorist. Love and 


voiution Wore to becorne the leitmotifs of his writings. His success in 
the China of the 1930s pregnant with a revolution, was therefore not sur- 
prsirg O. Lang admits, “More than any otner modern Chinese writer, 
ail! bis life Ba Jin expressed the aspirations of young people. He wrote 
abou: south for vouth, mainly about voung intellectuals. Ba Jin’s works 
<feule 4 MOSS porifait OG; .Ooung pe ple ( China of he period i tran- 
sition which is not unlike the portrait of a voung Westerner in 19th cen 
tury in European literature.”'* The appreciation does full justice tu the 
writer and, whatever American Sinologists said later, it is strictly to the 
B; Jinss ess wilh Cn ~ young pe of the 1¥30s Was phen ine- 
nal out love , revolution in Guomindang 
Chins. in conditions of a reactionary repressive regime. An anarchist's 
lahe.. a certain stance from the orpanised literary left-wing movement 
and commercial success of his novels helped him to overcome the harriers 
of censorship. The American Sinologist Nathan K. Mao admits that “Guo- 
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mindang cens yrs regarded his books subversive’ There were cases when 
restrictions imposed by censorship compelled the writer to publish his 
books abroad at his own expense " 

A popular and prolific writer, Ba Jin made a substantia! contribution 
to the emergence of a progressive and revolutionary atmosphere in China 
He led his readers along a road of revolution, his writings were a first 
step toward revolution, they stimulated revolutionary sentiment, from 

wrt distance to the genuinely revolutionary Commnu- 
nist Party of China and organised struggle against imperialism and reac- 
tion. It is difficult to sav why Ba Jin d:d not write about Communists: for 
objective or subjective reasons or both, but he did say recently to a Le 
Monde correspondent: “In the 1930s I was in very close contact with Com- 
munist writers, but in my work I followed my own independent road. 
l especially respected Lu Xin, Lao She and Mao Dun.”"’ 

Lu Xin met Ba Jin in 1933 and, considering him his friend, said so in 
a statement for the press in 1936, two months before his death As Lu Xin 
correctly and appreciatively remarked, Ba Jin had never come out against 
Communist writers and revolutionary literature: he was doing his own 
bit of work which benefited China's revolutionary movement and all pro- 
gressive literature 


_— —-- — = 
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In new editions of his writs: 5 nicl evan to tne out atter the vic- 
tory of the Chinese revolution and ‘he o: ition of the Peodie’s Repub- 
| i Chine Ba Jin weeded out most references to unarchism and removed 

irchistic traits Irom % ' | ero rh yas 

ted ov O. Lang: ‘In fis tiction he tried not to be outspoken in the 

expression of his anarchist ideas. He rarely reierred to his literary heroes 

is anarchists, prelerring the vag name ol VOlutionaries Once dur- 

gy the war he even said: ‘Ar m and my novels, that is those writ- 
ten or translated by me, are q ferent thing 

Ba Jin is one of China's most Europeanised writers. Foreign literature, 
espe ily Russian 19¢% centur lerature certed a strong influence on 


lin, the tact he admitted 
ort 


t pride. Wile fis clhiidhood reading 
hinese novels sparked his interest in literature, knowledge of English 
ind French introduced him to foreign authors trom whom he consciously 
rowed certain techniques. Ba Jin adapted the techniques of the Europe- 
in novel to the Chinese scene, passing his own experience through this 
new creative prism, and became a modern writer in the full sense of the 
rd. This was something new and invigorating in contemporary Chinese 
literature, although the European reading pu! > Irequentivy aware ol 
Ba Jin’s deja vu quality. O. Lang made a thorough compilation of literary 
parallels to Ba Jin’s writings. In her view. 4 Dream in the Sea is similar 
to |. Turgenev's On the Eve; the ending o! the Fire trilogy is strikingly 
reminiscent of that of Fathers and Sons; Ward No 4 is like A. Chekhov's 
Ward No 6; Ba Jin’s short novel Snuw bears ciear traces of the influence 
ot E. Zola’s Germinal, even the turst title of the short novel, New Shoots, 
is evocative of the meaning of’ germinal’. '’ 

It seemed tnat, inspired by a European work, young Ba Jin immediately 
created its analog on Chinese material. This was literary influence par 
excellence—prompt adaptation of literary experience to 4 diffevent level. 

However, Ba Jin mastered the “European manner’ otf writing and no 
longer confined himsel! to |.terary analogies. He was under foreign in- 
luence also in the choice of his subject matter. His short stories begin to 
include foreign characters and action frequently takes place abroad. In his 
best works he is absolutely original and up-to-date. It is gratifying that 
in his literary quest Ba Jin was inspired primariuy by Russian classics. 


This is borne out even by such not unbiased witnesses as Western Sino- 


logists: all researchers of Ba Jin’s writings agree that he worshipped Rus- 
Sian literature and was enthusiastic apout its masterpieces. 


Ba Jin himself repeatedly made public his love of Russian literature, 
and that not only in the 1950s, when he visited the | SSR three times, in- 
variably finding a warm and friendly reception and learning about more 
ind more translations of his works into Russian and other national lan- 
cuages of the USSR, but also in the difficult tmes that followed. Ba Jin’s 
utterances about Russian literature, particu.arly those of the 1930s-1940s 
and 1970s, combine a wealth of factual information with many insights 
into his noble personality and artistic conscience 

In spite of repeated and sometimes cardinal changes in China's poli- 
tical climate, Ba Jin’s attitude to classical Russian literature remained 
unchanged. Whereas before the victory of the (Chinese revolution in 1949 


his access to Russian literature was limited by the sma!l number of trans- 
lations into the Chinese and his own poor knowledge of Russian, in the 


1950s Ba Jin acquired sulficient command of Russian to read Russian 
literature in the origina! 

Western Sinologists always wondered why this most Europeanised of 
China's writers, who had learned English and French at an early age, pre- 











ferred Kussian tileralulfe al ed | nglish miy asa 2 between, O. Lar y 
acknowledged in 1967 that “interest in Russian literature among China's 
ntellectuals was stimulated by their sympathy for the growing revolu 
honary movement i kussta .* 
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becom real man” Ba Jin named L. Tolstov. F. Dostovevski and M. Ar 
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revolution not suppressed by reactionary censorship, and mention of his 
name by Ba Jin should not be surprising. In 1920-1921 Lu Xin translated 
vb hort stories Bliss, Fanity Doctor, and his novel, Worker 
Shevyryou, which was prompted not by sympathy for the author's world 
outlook but | live! terest in the Russian revolutionary theme. @ 
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L. Tolstoy's and F. Dostoyevski’s impact on Ba Jin is much more 


: : 
understandable. The Chinese writer first read Tolstoy’s novels at the age 
, genius’s moral and social pmmlosophy, he 
fell under his influence, although he did not become his follower. Ba Jin 


‘ 4 ! ’ . ’ | 
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' well and used it as a source of literary 
craitsmanship. He once : irked that he had learned from L. Tolstoy the 
it of achieving concordance among a character's appearance, dress, be 


The Chinese writ rnastered the techniques of the European novei to 
ent that ©) Lang was compelled to note the naturalness ol 
unpremes itated rT! \ vy if york in other words Ba Jin’s writings 
do have characters and plots <imilar to those of Western authors whose 
works he simply had no wav of knowing. This similarity seems to stem from 
ihe typological affinity of situations. For example, although Ba Jin did 
not re ‘ 44 (ine i oe - 4 Kuprin’ 4! lakh ‘cording te 0) | any 


he has similar works,*> which is not borrowing properly speaking | 


literary inf e par excellence 
More than any other Chinese writer Ba Jin’s stvle was under the 
niluence of foreigt terature The writer hamself admitted the fact in 
1979. “When | bega vel, my style was strongly Europeanised and 
| frequently used | es typical of English syntax. At the time I was 
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Ba Jini ¢ shared the primitivist-utilitarian view of creative writing 
nin ¢ nain the 1950s and prevalent in 1966-1976 In tis [479 
rticle entitled “On the Eve of the 60th Anniversary of the May Fourth 


Movement” Ba Jin thus summed up his earlier pronouncements on new 
Chinese literature: “Literature has a propaganda role to play, Dut propa- 
randa cannot supplant literature; although literature has an educational 
ecucation cannot supplant literatur \ work of literature has the 
apacity of being remembered and thus moulding people's souls, of course 
r ] i) ] _c 1 ney i? ' - t tf otit , | yuls howe Ver both 
’ “- - " ‘ = | ’ ’ ros ‘ ‘’ , . , : iar’ ) 
POss.0le impacts ol a wort tion are deterin { by the reader's expe- 
nd educat a | it } ww) x ine a ; fer . teow ing oni Fi; f wh if 
1 bo ng \ 

“p 
8a Jin combined knowledge of foreign literature, especialiy Russian, 


ind several toreign languag: for example, he read Dante in the origi- 
a! th a keen power of observation and a rich and varied experience, 
which gave many of his works autobiographicai traits. The writer gave 
the following description of h terary method in Capriccio, a book of 
reminiscences published in Xianggang in 1979 
[| have been writiny novels for more than 50 years and I have always 
yinted my characters to the extent of my power of observation, on the 
bas s of what | knew weil and saw with my own eyes. I have never writ- 
ten trom book sources or upon anyone's orders. Since I first started writ- 
ing novels, | have never stopped observing people. | have developed a pe- 
culiar Way of seeing people: although | pay no heed to their deeds or their 
iress, I caretully watch their manner of thinking and their inner life. 
Over many years I have met all sorts of people. When ‘zaofans’ or ‘hell- 
raisers ‘ocked me up in a ‘pigsty’, illegally stripping me of all civil 
rights, | did not lose my eye for observation. Evil designs did not escape 
my keen eye even when they were disguised under such lofty-sounding 
names as ‘workers’ agitation teams’ of or ‘army representatives’. True, my 
power ol observation failed me several times. For example, after my re- 
lease | frequently met Zhang Chungiao in Shanghai—he was our boss— 
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and watched him stealthily. but I never divined whet he was ¢} 


when talking to me. That ts the sort of person Zhang Chunaiao is'’- 
One of the “Gang of Four’, later on put to trial in the PRC, Zhang Chu: 

giao was then at the top and decided the fate of millions Elsewher: 
Ba Jin quotes his scornful remark ‘The likes of Ba Jin cannot write arti 

les.’ The writer remembered the words well Neither did he forge: Zhang 
Chungiao’s boastiul reference to the writer's being locked up in a “p ests” 
“We did not kill him. we did not shoot him, we just pursued a p ws 

The “cultural revolution” was the most serious trial in Ba Jin’s !o1 
iife. Generally speaking, his fate was not overly merciful to him. The wi 
ter-to-be became orphaned at an early age: his mother died when h 
10, three vears later he lost his father. At 19 the young man broke | 
his grandfather. who was his guardian, and went to Shanghai. to go it 
alone. In 1931 his elder brother Li Yaomei, with whom he was on most 
intimate terms, committed suicide. In 1932 when Japanese troops attache 
Shanghai, Ba Jin’s house with his library and manuscripts burned dow: 

In May 1934 Ba Jin went to Japan. What brought him to this countr: 
which was at the time so ruthlessly torturing his own? “What brought me 
here? | won't find here freedom which | crave so...” he wrote at the time 
Maybe he wanted to see ‘the Japanese way of life” with his own eyes 

In Tokyo the writer was arrested, for loca! authorities held him as % 
potential terrorist and wanted to take no chances during an official visit 
by Pu ¥:, Manzhou Guo’s puppet emperor. Ba Jin spent twenty four hours 
at a police station and was duly interrogated. The anti-Japanese war star 
ted soon after his return to China. 

I frequently recall and relive what happened more than forty vears 
ago,’ Ba Jin wrote recently. “With my wife Xiao Shan and three friends 
we were hiding in a forest. When we heard the terrible roar of approaching 
motors we looked up toward the skv Soon enemy planes, silvery white 
swallows, fioated by in the blue sky. They flew in nines, three in ever) 
flight. The first formation was followed by another one, then another one 
They fiew to bomb Kunming. There in the forest in the Chenggong district 
we were in relative safety, but the roar of bombers, like the sound of a 
tuning fork, left an indelible impression in my memory. The sound conti- 
nued to torment me for years..." *? 

Ba Jin enthusiastically welcomed the victory of the Chinese revolu- 
tion and the establishment of the People’s Republic. In 1958-1962 he pvt 
out a new fourteen-volume edition of his works. In addition to the three 
USSR trips, during the Korean war, he visited democratic Korea, where 
he wrote a number of feature articles on the war theme. He also visited 
Vietnam during the American aggression against that country. In the 
1950s and 1960s Ba Jin devoted himself to publicistic writing: he wrote 
a book entitled About Chekhov (Shanghai, 1955) and edited Shanghai's 
literary journal in book form Shouhuo 

His literary and public work was interrupted by force by the ‘cu 
tural revolution’. The writer's biography written by a group of Shanghai s 
Fudan University scholars gives the following description of this period 
of his life: “During the unprecedented so-ca'ied great proletarian cu)- 
tural revolution Lin Biao and the “Gang of Four” pursued a leftisi co 
unterrevolutionary policy which in the cultura] sphere amounted tu a 
feudal-fascist dictatorship. All spheres o' culture and science fell victim 
to “crackdowns”. Ba Jin also was sub ected to crue! harassmert and 
persecution. The mass media, contro''ed by the “Gong of Four”, launched 
@ campaign of poisonous lies and vicious invective against him, but the 
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In 1978-1981 Ba Jin p shed a detailed acco fi the h ips that 
eieil fim | t . [ } al | 1 Wes ahi Ullerps lL Ollie leat vy i 
1959 Renmin wenxue Publishers put out a collection of my works written 
during the ten years after the proclamation of the People’s Republic of 
China. Could I imagine that seven vears tater these very same writing 
would be branded as ‘major anti-Party and = anti-socialist) polsonou:; 
weeds and become | target f unendir g criticism The great ‘ultural 
revolution’ gave me a baptism of fire. I lost my dearest one... The great 


cultural revolution’ profoundly reeducated me. I paid a colossal price 


News of Ba Jin’s !ot travelled abroad. Prominent American journalist 
H. Salisbury commented on it not without irony: “Ba Jin’s adherence to 
the mm st cause went for naught once the cultural revolution star- 
ted. For ten years he was reviled and “struggled” with. For ten years he 
was not permitted to write. He is now in his mid-70s and many Chinese 


are surprised to find him still alive.” 

In a 1979 interview to Le Monde Ba Jin gave a more detailed acer 
of his tribulations: “Although I was not beaten, | went through many in- 
dignities. They wanted me to admit to my crimes, they wanted me to re 
pent. At first I admitted quilt, because under the influence of leftist ideo- 
logy I imagined that my books are really very bad. After all I am no 
peasant or worker, | was brought up in a big landowner’s family. So I 


t a“ 
told mysei! you enjoyed y.0oSSa! privileges They troz my bank account, 
, - > . YT}, > , he ‘* rar . 
giving me oniy 4 montaly pittance. inen I was sent to the country where 
for two and a half vears I grew vegetabies. My wife fell victim to this 


persecution: deprived of medical care and medicines, she died only be- 


cause | was pronounced a counterrevoiutionary 


; ! 
Barred from creative work in those diificult years, Ba Jin used every 
. , - , 77 ! la} » | r , 1. ” ts , , 
free minute for a titanic and se'tless !abour—he transiated tnto Chinese 


> " 

A. Herzen’s Thoughts about Things Pust, a book which he lad worship- 
ped since his youth. Hesitant at first to take on this fundamental work, 
he once again edited and collated his translation of Ivan Turgenev’s 
Novelty, done back in the 1930s, and began the Thoughts. The translation 
is now completed; two of its six volumes have already been published. 

In a postface to the translation, written on September 17, 1978, Ba 
Jin tells his Chinese readers about A. Herzen, quoting liberally from 
V. I. Lenin's famous article Jn Memory of A. Herzen, and speaks of con- 


siderations which had prompted him to co the job 

One might sav that Thoughts about Things Past was my teacher,” 
Ba Jin writes. “I made my first acquaintance of the book on February 5, 
1928 when I bought an English translation by Garnet. At the time my 


first short novel Perdition was still to see the light. Although my mode 
of life was simple. in my soul too fire burned and feelings craved to 
pour out. I waned to share my I:kes and dislikes. My blood and my 
tears went down on paper in a hieroglyphed text. Unconscious'y I was 
influenced by Herzen. Subsequently I translated several passages from 
Thoughts driven by one thought: to learn, learn trom the author the trick 
of conveying feeling by the written word. Now | have completed the 
translation of Thoughts, but the desire to ‘earn has not leit me: I want 
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things, what | am learning now is how to use simple words and phrases 
to convey what you feel to other people and how to infect the reader 
with your optimism.” 9 

Ba Jin feels that A. Herzen’s book is going to find a receptive audien- 
e in todays China. He also attaches political significance to his work; 
In September 1975 I finished the new translation of Novelty and started 
translating Thoughts. In April 1977 the first two volumes were complet- 
ed. When I was translating this colossal epic I did not hope it would be 
ever published. | viewed this as the last work in my life and tried to 
keep it a secret, because the ‘Gang of Four’ wanted me ‘to croak on my 
wn’; in Shanghai its watchdogs kept their eyes glued on me and madly 
barked at me. Then in May 1977 I published A Letter in which I wrote: 
Daily I did several hundred hieroglyohs of translation, and it seemed 
to me that | was dragging myself through the darkness of 19th century 
Russia alongside Herzen. Herzen was cursing Czar Nikolai’s despotism, 
while I was anathematising the ‘Gang ot Four’, believing that the re- 
maining days of their rule could not be too many... Some people think 
that Czar Nikolai’s despotism and the arbitrary rule of the ‘Gang of 
Four’ make a poor comparison because our country has long been clea- 
red of traces of feudalism. | would not like to argue my point, but the 
book is before me and let those who are in doubt see for themselves if 
they can find any analogies. But I do want the reader to note the place 
where the heir apparent throws peach stones on the window-sill. Can this 
be just a one-hundred-forty-year-old anecdote?” * 

The reference is to the anecdote told by Herzen about prince Nikolai 
Pavlovich who threw peach stones trying to guess whether his elder 
brother Konstantin was going to abdicate, thus making him the next 
zar. The high-handed rule in czarist Russia is clearly evocative of Ba 
Jin’s own bitter experience of the “cultural revolution”. 

For his translation Ba Jin used the text of Thoughts from Volume 8 
of the 30-volume collection of Herzen’s writings published by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences in 1956. He also used an English translation of 
the work. It is interesting that Ba Jin’s was not the only translation of 
Herzen’s Thoughts in China. When Shanghai's newspaper Wenhuaeibao 
reported in May 1978 about his translation, another translation of four 
parts of the novel was sent to Ba Jin from Fujian province, while a 
translation of part two of the book came from Liaoning province. This 
meant that people read and translated Herzen in the darkest years of 
the “cultural revolution”. Can there be more convincing proof of the Chi- 
nese readers’ love for classical Russian literature? What this also show- 
! was that the aging Chinese writer had lost none of his keen sense 
of time and scored a direct hit by his choice of} subject 

In his 1980 Tokyo speech Ba Jin said, “I believe that the pogrom of 
ten years was a major event in the history of mankind. To my mind, 
it concerns not only us but the whole of humanity. If it had not happe- 
ned in China, it would have happened somewhere else..” % 

Having survived these years of trial, Ba Jin preserved his sincerity, 
honesty and contidence in a bright future for the people of China, and 
resumed his literary work with gusto. Now he was infused with a sense 
of responsibility for the past and the future He did everything he could 


to help literature to become a positive so res 

“| luckily esi aped the axe of tne ermpre VT} had not made tt to 
the throne,’ wrote Ba Jin in the May 1979 issue of the Hebei wenyi 
journal, “but how am [| to console the ils of those who perished, how 
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im [to pire trose ving? To tell the truth, iny generation has failed 
In uttalting the goals of anti-feudal struggle and ourding genuine de- 
mocracy. Moet.ng people today and talking to them [ Jo not pereeive in 
them the spirit of scient.fie quest. We have erown used to boasting, clap- 
trap and lies, and a bosss nod is enough to make a! proviems eVapo- 
rate... Have we really no problems?” * 

In 1982 it was announced that in the writer's native Sichuan province 
a ten-\olume collection of his writings was published, with the works 
having been selected by the author himself. 

Ba Jin and his works are well known in the USSR. Here his books 
have been put out in nearly 500,000 copies. His Family (1956) and two 
volumes of Selected Works (1957) were provided with exhaustive prefa- 
ces devoted to his life and work, written by V. Petrov, a Leningrad Si- 
nologist. The American Sinologist O. Lang admits Ba Jin’s close links 
with the Soviet reading public: “Between 1952 and 1958 he paid visits 
to the USSR. He was welcomed enthusiastically and on his part he show- 
ered praise on the country, its people, literature and the party; he spoke 
ot the unbreakable ties of friendship connecting Russia and China. Se- 
verai of his novels and many short stories were pubiished in the So- 
viet Lnion in large editions tin 1955, 1956 and 1957 and in a somewhat 
smatier one in 1959." # 

The first Russian transiation of a Ba Jin short story appeared in the 
Za rubez! om ournal back in 1937. In 1976 the Moscow University Press 
put out a book entitled Ba Jin: a Writer’s Portrait, by L. Nikolskaya. 
\ware ol "th ie Chinese writer's trials, the author expressed a fear, justified 
at the time, that “as a writer he may not recover’ '*. The book was re- 
viewed in the Far Eastern Affairs. In a detailed survey of Ba Jin’s 
principal novels, short novels and collected short stories, L. Nikolskaya 
revealed the political thrust and topicality of his writings, concentrating 
on Family, his best nove:. The book gives a good idea about Ba Jin's 
work between the 1930s and 1960s. In 1979, a co! lection of short stories 
bv Chinese writers of the 1920s and 1930s under the common title of 
Rain included two previously published short stories by Ba Jin. 

Ba Jin’s popularity in the USSR is miles apart from that in the West. 
Q. Lang wrote in 1967, “It must be mentioned that only a fraction of 
Ba Jin’s writings has been transiated”.** The short story Dog (the title 
of the 1937 Russian translation is Who Am /?) appeared in a 1936 an- 
thology of short stories by contemporary Chinese writers compiled by 
E. Snow.* Later in Shanghai a Chinese translator published three of 
Ba Jin’s short stories in the form of parallel texts in two languages. * 

The first articles about Ba Jin by Western Sinologists appeared in 
french in editions published by missionaries in China. In 1942 O. Briére 
ind J. Monsterieet concurrently put out critique about him. The latter 
knew Ba Jin personally and devoted three articles and a section in his 
1947 unpublished ucctor’s thesis on him. Out of these we had access only 
to J. Monsterléet’s book published in Paris in 1953, where the chapter en- 
titled “A Singer of Rebellion” is devoted to him. 47 

Ba Jin’s plight during the “cultural revolution” and O. Lang’s book 
about him repeatedly quoted by us attracted to him the attention in the 
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West. In Italy his trilogy of novels: family, Spring and Autumn wa 
translated, in France appeared Family and A Cold Night, in Sweden 
A Cold Night and in the USA a new edition of Family (1972). * 

US academics were so profoundly impressed by Family, which had 
long been famous in Chia, that the nove! was approved as obligatory 
reading for US university students. Several philology theses were 
devoted to it 4? as well as a special vocabulary and notes. ° 

American studies of Ba Jin’s life and work are marred by all kinds 
of contradictions and one-sidedness. For example, O. Lang clearly 
overemphasises the significance of anarchism in his work and the role 
ol anarchist ideas in the moulding of his outlook. Leo Ou-lan Lee con 
tends: “For Ba Jin, as for Turgenev, it is less politics than love that 
serves as the leading motif of all his novels.” °! Nathan K. Mao, in con 
trast, finds “a political appeal to the reader” * in his works, and sees a 
major detracting factor in that “the demonic power of sex remains un 
researched.” 

Ba Jin’s 1979 trip to France was a great succes Phoenix, the onl 
store in France offering books published in China... made a point of in 
viting the whole vg of Chinese writers to meet the Parisian read 
ing public, and the tiny bookstore was jam-packed. Many held Frenc! 


translations of Ba Jin’s Family and A Cold Ni ght, hopeful for an auto 
graph. The narrow street outside was also milling with people... Sudden 
ly Ba Jin became very much the fashion in Paris, along with other Ch 


nese writers.” 

In 1982 Ba Jin was awarded the Dante Prize. Italy’s ambassador to 
China handed him a magnificent four-volume gift edition of the Divine 
Comedy. Ba Jin took this as a great honour. “In difficult times I read 
him and the reading inspired me, he!ped me to live through hardship 
and gave me courage. I love Dante’s works’, he commented on the o 
casion. 

In May 1983 Ba Jin was awarded the Order of Legion d’honreur 

Although in 1981 Ba Jin’s health deteriorated, h full of plans. He 


continues the publication of his translation of Herzen’s Thoughts. In 
1979 he published in Xianggang parts of his reminiscences under the 
title of Capriccio and continues writing his autobiography He has also 
completed several chapters of a new no\ bout the destin Chines« 
intellectuals during the difficult year the “cultural re on’, and 
provided recent editions of his books with new ‘orewords 

Ba Jin repeatedly said that befor i 60 he was not going to 
lay down his weapon—the pen. Addressing China's writers, who elected 
him president of their union, the 77-y id author said: “I am fast 
approaching the limit of life, and there precious little time left for 
creative work, but the flame of hope is sti!! bright in my heart, and I 
love my socialist motherland and my infinitely kind people as ardent! 


as before.... I feel that our present-day writers and their works have al- 
ready surpassed the epoch of the 1930s and 1940s.” * 

Ba Jin’s life is a graphic example of patriot ervice to motherland 
and literature 


~ 48 Ba Jin, Family, New York, 1972 


°C. C. Kubler. A Siu f n / Voue ( 
University, 1975 
C C. Kubler, Vocabulary and Not Jir i Aid Raading \ 
Ithaca, N. Y, 1976 
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RISE OF SINGAPORE, HONG KONG AS INTERNATIONAL BANKING CENTERS NOTED 


Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 132-137 


[Article by V. N. Karpunin: "International Financial Centers in Southeast 


Asia" ] 


n the 1970s and early 1980s one of the newest trends in capital's 

financial sphere is the emergence of Singapore and Hong Kong as the 
world’s leading financial centres. According to the size of their interna- 
tional currency transactions, Singapore now ranks third behind London 
and the Bahamas,' and Hong Kong has moved up alongside such West 
European financial centres as Milan and Frankiurt. ? 

Ainong Soutlhicast Asian nations, Singapore and Hong Kong are the 

two largest producers and marketers of goods. A greater part of al! 
oods going in and out of the region passes through these two countries 

he Port of Singapore handles more cargo than any other port in the 
wor!'d besides Rotterdam. These centres, moreover, are strategically lo- 
cated not far from the rewion’s other raw materials and goods markets, 
which explains why foreign monopolies view them as profitable and con- 
venient jumping-off points for penetrating the countries of Southeast 
Asia. All of this predetermines the dominant position of West European, 
US, and Japanese multinational corporations in Singapore and Hong 
Kong. Following in the wake of industria! monopolies were transnationa: 
banks which provide the multinationals with financial services. In Sou- 
theast Asia, these banks find ciients in the person of major locai com- 
panies, which have outgrown national bounds and are actively included 
in international business. One more factor attracting foreign banks is 
that Singapore and Hong Kong are important links in the gioba! 24-hour 
currency network. They take over the functions of West European and 
North American financial centres on the international! money market af- 
ter the latter have come to the end of their business day. During these 
hours all the activity of the internationa! money market is transferred 
to the Southeast Asian centres. West European banks therefore widely 
employ their services until the start of the transaction day in Europe. 
Their offices in these financia! centres furnish international banks with 
the opportunity to conduct business on the world financial market prac- 
tically round-the-clock, thus increasing their profits. 

The liberalisation of currency, financial, and taxation policies by the 
local governments played an important role in Singapore and Hong 
Kong's emergence as major world financial centres. The international 
banks located here have been set very low tax rates on their internatio- 
nal operations, which allows them to shield from taxation profits in the 
millions of dollars, and also, by exploiting this lega! and tax situation, 
to conduct wide-ranging speculative operations. In Singapore, for ex- 


' See Financing Foreig: Operations, Published by Business International Corporation, 
1952, Section “Commercial Banas”, p. 6 
See Banker. March, 1979, pp 22.23 
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ample, in 1908 three years aller 1 declared its independence, the tas on 
the bank accounts of foreign corp rations was abolished and permission 
was given for opening numbered accounts, the kind offered by Swiss 
banks. In subsequent years the Singapore government took additional 
steps to grant banks more freedom to conduct their activities. 

In view of this the regiona! banking community is rapidly growing. 
In 1970 they numbered nearly 40, and by 1981 the number had mush- 
roomed to more than 304.° The banking sector is dominated by foreign 
banks, mainly branches and subsidiaries of major European, American, 
and Japanese banks. Most prominent oj these are British banks, especi- 
ally the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and the Charte- 
red Bank. However, banking monopolies from other countries are star- 
ling to challenge British banks in this promising international credit 
market, making Singapore an area oj fierce rivairy between banking 
groups trom West Europe, the United States, and Japan. American banks 
have been most successtu! in Singapore, especially such giants as Citi- 
bank and Bank of America, which, along with Japanese banks, are 
among the largest in the country 

The largest loca! banks have begun to make inroads into this war 
of profit. Of them the Development Bank of Singapore, the Overseas 
Chinese Banking Corporetion, the United Overseas Bank, and the Over- 
seas Lnion Bank at present lead in many spheres of banking activity 
in the country, and, moreover, have a ramified network o! foreign sub 
sidiaries, including in the worid financia! centres of West Europe and 
Nort) America, thus introducing a new element of rivalry into these 
“traditional” internationa! financial markets 

The banks’ main line of business is to finance Singapore and other 
Southeast Asian countries’ trade with industrially developed capitalist 
countries, and also to furnish loans to industrial and other enterprises 
that are being establishe’ in this region by foreign corporations. In 
view of this, Singapore, as a member of the Association of Southeast 
Asian States (ASEAN), is the major lender of capital to and a most 
prittable market for capital investments from ASEAN countries. For 
exampie, with the help o! capital obtained in Singapore, oi! companies 
are carrying out exploratory work and are extracting oi! in Indonesia, 
Malaysia. Thailand, and other ASEAN nations. 

The major sphere of activity of a great many of Singapore-based 
banks, however, is in international financial! operations on the so-called 
Asian currencies market. which took root here in 1968 when the Singa- 
pore government fo'lowed the edvice of Calitornia-based Bank of Ameri- 
ca and allowed loca] banks to receive deposits of foreign currency. This 
brought a flood of foreign currency into Singapore, mainly temporarily 
free foreign currency assets of national companies, and also of interna 
tional monopolies carrying out economic expansion in the region. The 
American dollars possessed by the loca! Chinese bourgeoisie were a 
major source of tunds. Ever since the Asian currencies market has been 
€xpanding at @ stead, and pa cd clip. In the period from 1969 to the end 
of 1982 it has skyrocketed from $123 million US to greater than $100 
billion US.* The Asian contin market's rapid expansion is due largely 


to the fact that it mects regiona! demands better than the internatione! 
European currencs market since it concentrates the foreign currency ri 
sources of em holders and satisfies tne foreign currency credit needs 
of even relatively smell firms (the minin Geposit is $25,000, or 4 tities 
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See Credit Su; S5¢ Bulletin. Voi 63. Autur.n 1977 p 10. Financing Fore.p Oe 
410ns, Published by Business Internationa! Co: ", 1981, Section “Singapore , p * 
*See G G Moatvukhin World finmencia! Centres Moscow, 1979. p. 159, BiKI s“§ 
No 145. p 7 Gin Russan) 
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of which iy tfans.erfed from S.ngapore to other tinane.a: centres, partie 


cularly Hong Kong, where it is ultimately ‘ent out. This is why Singa- 
pore is regarded as an important attracter of funds and as the “whole: 
sule” centre of the region. 

Che Singapore currency market has become tairly well-established,. 
which is a result of local currency controls that are iess strict here than 
in other Southeast Asian countries. In 1982 an average of $8-9 billion 
LS changed hands each day, which can be compared with an average 
of $350 million daily in 1974.° The Financial Jimes of London has cal- 
culated that half of all foreign currency circulating in Asia passes througa 
Singapore banks.* In addition to supplying the foreign currency 
needs oi Singapore, Singapore banks also satisiy the needs of other 
countries in the region, particularly members of ASEAN. 

Singapore is also an international gold market on the Asian conti- 
nent. In 1982, deals in wold wavered froin $8 billion to $12 billion US 
daily.’ Those responsible for most of the trading activity on the Singa- 
pore market are consumers from Southeast Asian countries (mainly dig 
Chinese bourgeoisie), though the activity of investors from other -oun- 
tries 1s increasing. 

In 1973, the Singapore Stock Exchange was founded (replacing a 
stock exchange shared by Malaysia and S nyapore). As of today it iists 
stocks of 261 companies, worth a total of $267 billion US.* Singapore 
authorities have declared that they are considering expanding the long- 
term capital market, seeing this as a way ior developing Singapore as 
a financial centre. 

Singapore's international financial activities are largely responsib'e 
for what is commonly referred to in the West as S.igapore’s “economic 
miracle”. This explains the Singapore government's interest in streng- 
thening and promoting further growth in Singapore's internationa! bink- 
ing activities. The foreign capital which flows into the country through 
the international banks and which is used to finance the construction of 
new enterprises to a certain extent fosters the expansion of the country’s 
economy, helps the country’s industries to more quickly apply the latest 
equipment and technology and train qua tied personnel. However, not 
all good ensues trom the development of Singapore's financia! centre. 
It also brings with it economic, political, and social evils. The transna- 
tional banks, by offering more protitable opportunities for investments 
than the local market, siphon off local furds trom the national economy 
and use them on the international market in the interests of big mono- 
poly capital, which does not benefit the national economy. Bankruptcies 
have been mounting among small-time local businesses and banks 
which are unable to compete with the foreign industries and banking 
corporations located in Singapore. In addition, the exploitation of natur- 
al and manpower resources is increasing. property inequality is spread- 
ing fast, and prices of consumer goods are rising, ail of which threaten 
the country with grave social disruptions 

The sway of foreign capital in Singapore's economy is drawing the- 
Singapore government with increasing force into the foreign-policy orbit 
of capitalist countries, especially the US For example, during the LS 





5 See Fanker, Juiv 1952. p. 107: Press Bulletin of Economic Information. Moscow 
Narodny Rank Ltd. March 15, 1979, Vo! 152, 9. 2! 

* See [xe World ! onomy and international Belations 1979, No. 11, p 922 (in Rus. 
sian). 

7 See Banker. July, 1982, 118 

* See Financing Foreign Operations, Section “Singapore”. p 
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uggression in Vietnam, the United States often turned to the Singapore 
credit market tor funds to maintain its army in Indochina.’ Presently 
the American government is bolstering arms supplies to Singapore in 
a bid to use the country as a “Trojan horse” within ASEAN with the aim 
of turning the Association into a military bloc. '° 

\s for Hong Kong, the leaders of this British colony are fol- 
lowing the example of Singapore and putting into effect a whole series 
©! measures to relax controls, reduce taxes, and create a salubrious en- 
vironment for foreign banking institutions. Another important factor ol 
the growth in Hong Kong of international financial operations is its 
lotiy-standing key position as a most important centre of colonial and 
international! trade for Britain and other developed capitalist countries 
with Southeast Asian countries and its role as an outlet into the capital- 
ist markets tor China, which explains the strong position of Chinese 
capital in many sectors of the Hong Kong economy, banking included. 

A large number of banking institutions have established themselves 
in Hong Kong. Of them, 44 are local and 122 foreign, and another 107 
foreign banks have branches here.'' The rapid growth of banking acti- 
vity in Hong Kong is confirmed by the fact that from 1978 to 1982 banks 
assets have leaped from $132 billion Hong Kong to $420 billion Hong 
Kong. '- 

The banks serve mainly the foreign trade of countries of this region 
with the rest of the world and also the expansion of multinational cor- 
porations of the United States, West Europe, and Japan in Southeast 
Asian markets. Besides, they conduct international financial operations 
and connect Hong Kong with other financial centres in Southeast Asia 
and throughout the capitalist world. One of the main forms of the banks’ 
activities 1s participation in the syndicated credit business—the organisa- 
tion of banking syndicates to grant major loans, in most cases to 
foreign borrowers. Thus Hong Kong has gained the reputation both in 
the region and in the world as a specialist in international syndicated 
loans. Banker magazine reports that 80 per cent of all financing in South- 
east Asia is conducted through ~p | Kong.'® In 1981 Hong 
Kong banks organised 115 international Euro-currency loans totalling 
$5,5 billion US. This sum nearly equals that of the international Euro- 
currency loans put together by Paris, one of the leading financial centres 
in the capitalist world, and exceeds the total of such loans originating 
in Singapore, the region's largest tinancial centre, by $1 billion US." 

The largest financia! institution in the Hong Kong banking communi- 
ty is the British-based Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
which, together with its sister bank, the Hang Seng Bank, controls more 
than half of the loca! banking business. '® Because Hong Kong has no 
central bank, the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank fulfills some of its 
functions, including being the creditor of last instance for other banks 
and also together with the Chartered Bank and the Mercantile Bank 
putting ito circulation the loca! currency—the Hong Kong dollar. The 
Hiong Kong and Shanghai Bank issues trom 75 to 95 per cent of the 
local currency. ' In view of its central role in Hong Kong's economy, 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank has a hand in drafting and enac- 
ting local economic policy, which | heen increasingly tilted towards 

See Credit Suisse Bulletin, Vol 83, Aut wn, 1977, p. 9 

Ney Ja rub. zshom 1983 No 4! p "is 

See Banker, May, 1981, p. 143; Euromoney, July, 1982, p. 127 

Luromoney, July 1982. p 94 


1 /bid., April, 1979, p 67 
Ibid, Oct, 1982, p. 62 


See G.G Matyukhin, World Financial Centres. p. 171 Cin Russian) 
‘ lid 169 
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the interests of the working peopie and smail produce: 


Hlong Kong a5 dil inmtermalionds WNANEAl Cenife AS VeECON, an arena 
of embittered conirontations between financial monopoly groups irom 
Various Capitalist countries, which are vying ior leauing positions i this 


credit market. Having had the most success i this battle so lur are 
banks from Japan, Australia, and Singapore, which have posed a serious 
challenge to British banks. Banks trom ASEAN intries are also shor- 
ing up their presence in Hong Kony. Banks irom the PRU, dowever, are 
topmost. The 14 of them that do business in Hong Kong are ail directly 
controlled by the Bank of China. As lor the si i their operations, 
from 1975 to 1980 deposits in the PRC-contro.iled banks doubled, and 
they increased their share of total deposits from just under one-third to 
40 per cent. These banks’ proiits for the same period registered a five- 
fold increase. '’ 

The escalation of the Chinese banks’ activities is due to the colony's 
special significance for the Chinese economy. Located very close to China 
geographically, Hong ong is the second largest market for Chinese 
goods, an important yo-Deiween lor Uliiliese toreign trade, and the main 
source of China's foreign currency. In 1982, $3.46 biilion US worth, or 
12.4 per cent of total Chinese foreign trade, passed through Hong Kong. 
Also in 1982, the reexport of Chinese goods through Hong Kong compri- 
sed 14.3 per cent of all the PRC exports, and reimports accounted for 10 
per cent. '® From 1977 to 1980, Hong Kong's share in Chinese currency 
revenues shot upwards from 29.3 to 36.5 per cent, reaching a figure of 
$6.9 billion US." 

The Hong Kong stock market has undergone considerable growth. 
Measured by volume and the size ol mobi! e junds, it is the third 
largest stock market in Southeast Asia alter that ot Tokyo and Sydney. 
The Hong Kong stock market is orientated mostly towards foreign bu- 
siness. It serves large foreign borrowers, satisi\ing their needs tor long- 
term capital and also giving them the opportuntt, tu conduct vast specu- 
lative operations. Present!y the Hong Kong stock market is undergoing 
reorganisation. The four existing stock markets are being combined into 
a single Hong Kong Stock Market 

The gold market occupies an important position in Hong Kong's 
‘nancial structure. The Hong Kong gold market is the largest in Asia 
and the third largest in the world alter that of London and Zurich. In 
Hong Kong items of gold are traded on two exchanges: the Chinese 
Gold and Silver Exchange, an old and rather isolated market catering 
traditionally to rich investors of Chinese descent, and the Merchandise 
Exchange, on which the number of gold transactions is rising rather 
quickly (in 1981 it grew by 160 per cent. **). 

in the 1970s, a certain specialisation evolved between Hong Kong 
and Singapore in various areas of international banking activity. While 


Singapore is the region's largest attracter of funds and a “wholesale” 
credit market for international banks. Hong Fong is a “retail” market 
irom which borrowers can take out loans. The primary source of funds 
lor the syndicated loans underwritten in Hong Kong is Singapore, which 
transiers its attracted capital to Hong hong. This, however, does not 
rule out competition between the two centres for a slice of the business 


on the international market of loan capi! 


'? See Banker, May, 198!, 9. 145. 

'* See Far Eastern Economic Review, Mar 7, 198 "4 
» hid, Jan 20. 1983.5 42 
’ See Banker, Oct. |9R2. 9. 63 
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The further development of Hong Kong as a world financial centre 
is largely contingent on how quickly the question of the colony's future 
is solved. On June 30, 1997 Britian’s lease of the “new territories” is 
due to expire. For this reason the banking community waited impatient 
ly for the visit of Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher to Peking in Sep- 
tember, 1982, during which she was to discuss Hong’ Kong's future. 
However, no concrete solutions were found, which told immediately on 
business in Hong Kong. * 

In conclusion it ought to be said that the development of Singapore 
and Hong Kong as international financial centres has engendered a new 
web of contradictions in the international economic relations of capit 
alist countries both within the region and in the world as a whole. The 
economic disorders and crises experienced by developed capitalist coun- 
tries tell on the activities of these financial centres, thus affecting 
the economic development o! Southeast Asian countries by aggravating 
the negative phenomena in their national economies and sharpening so- 
cial conflicts. The multinational corporations use these centres as jump- 
ing-off points for penetrating the economies of the states of this region 
and for making them dependent on international capital. Thus the emer- 
gence and development of the world financial centres in Southeast Asia 
will result in the further deepening of capitalism's contradictions and 
reveal new tacets of its general crisis 





*) See Economist, Feb. 19, 1983, p. 92 
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BIOGRAPHY OF EARLY SOVIET DIPLOMAT REVIEWED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 138-139 


[Review by L. G. Sukhov, doctor of economic sciences, of book "Na boyevykh 

postakh diplomaticheskogo fronta. Zhizn' i deyatel'nost' L. M. Karakhana” ‘ 
[At the Key Posts of the Diplomatic Front. L. M. Karakhan's Life and Career] 

by V. V. Sokolov, Moscow, Izdatel'stvo politicheskoy literatury, 1983, 

193 pages: "L. M. Karakhan--A Diplomat of the Leninist School" 


The Soviet people remember with great It was the time when peopies of coloni- 
gratitude the first diplomats of the Soviet a! and semicolonial countries of Asia and 
ate who, under “he leadership of Lenin, alrica emmerkes on the struggle fer ia- 
prepared the wece.sary foreign policy condi- dependence. Lenin described it as the “awa- 
tions for the formation of the Union of nening of Asia” and the beginning of an 
Soviet Socialist Repubdlics. Among them are active struggle ‘or political independence 
G. Chicherin, V. Antonov-Ovseyenko, Y. Ber- o! peoples of colonies and semicolonies. He 
zin, V. Vorovsky, A. Koloniai, L. Krasia, wrote: “.a mew source of great world 
\\ Litvinov, L, Karakhan, K. Yurenev— storms opened up in Asia. fhe Russian 
Jiplomats of the Leninist school and com- revolution was followed by revolutions in 
rades-in-arms of the founder of the Soviet Turkey, Persia and China.” 
state The entire diploma’ tivities of Lev 

Lev Karakhan ‘akes a worthy piace in Karakhea, one of the oviet diplomats, 
this constellation of Soviet diplomats, He a close associate and ‘riend of the People’s 
was among the 4 Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR 


frst to work ia the sphere . 
of fereign policy, and the fGrst twenty George Chicherin, began ene proceeded 
against the background cf the broad politi- 


years of Soviet diplomacy, the initial steps 
of Soviet Russia in establishing end deve- 





loping equitable diplomatic relations with 'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. !8, 
neighbouring states, especially with Afgha- 
nistan, Iran, Turkey, Japan, China, Mongo- 
lia and some others. are closely connected 
with his name 


p 584. 











cal “awakening of Asia”. Lenin knew well 
and highly appreciated Karakhan as on 
per: in the Oriental affaire Many fore gn 


‘ the 4 viet governmen’ ct 


»)* b . - * oo o- 
i¢ 69209 with regard Asian un 
i E ha ; , Far be i<* rn sfa’ Are 


‘wed with his name, Lev aerakhan (90K 
i direct part im wora.ng out 4a numer 0! 
ippeais of the Soviet government to ‘he 
ples of the East, which were based on 
mins Decree on Peace, The Deciaration 

Rights of the Peoples of Russia, and the 
Appeal to Ail the Toiling Mosiems of Fus- 
sa and the East. With the participation ol 
Karakhan, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs worked out addresses to 
se government and the people of Mongo- 
1, O workers and peasants of Persia, and 
' Turkey, to the revolutionary organisa- 
ons 9; Korea, to the Chinese peopie and 
@ governments of South and North China, 


The monograph by Sokolov acquaints 
e reader with Karakhan’s life and activity, 
rom his first diplomatic steps during the 
taiks in Brest to his activity as Deputy 


» | 


People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs and 
\mbassafor 1o a number of Western and 
Eastern countries. Until recently this infor- 
m was known to a I:mited number of 
istorians, or.entalists and sinologists. 

Levy Karakhan was born into a poor Ar- 
menian family in Tiflis (mow Tbilisi) on 
‘anuarv 20, 1889 At the end of 1905, the 
whole family noved to remote Harbin Ka- 
ranhan was mot yet sixteen when he jo ned 
the Tidis branch of the Russian Social 
Nemocratie Labour Party (RSDLP) in 1904 
in the Maricime Territory and in Harbin 
Ley Karakhan actively worked with the 
Bolshevik organisations—‘he Viladi. ostok 
and Harbin groups of the RSDLP. There 
young Karakhan began his acquaintance 
vith China and its people. 

He took part in the preparation for and 
the accorp!shment of the Great Oc‘ober 
Socialist Revolution as Secretary of the 
Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies and Secretary of the Military-Re- 
volutionary Committee Lev Karakhan ac- 
tively participated in the preparation ‘or 
and holding of the Second All-Russia Con- 
gress of the Sovieis, which passed the 
Decrees on Power, on Peace and on Land 

Karakhan's diplomatic activities began 
with the peace talks in Brest and the sign- 
ing of a peace treaty with Germany ‘oge- 
ther with Chicherin, the future People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. Later on, 
as Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, Lev Karakhan was engaged in 


PO 
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activities cotnected with nume: ists ue 
tons and difectives by Lenn antl the 
Soviet government, aimed at emeurng an 
armusuce @ng cCreaung idvoura@be jioreign 
policy cond s for the conse, nm oO] 


Soviet power 

In his boon, Vo Sokolov tells the reader 
about Karakhens work in the Peopie's Com 
missariat jor Furcign Aflairs of the USSR, 
the s'rategy on: tactics of the Soviet state 
lirected at a breakthrough the diplomatic 
blockede, Karakhan's activity as Soviet 
Ambassador in Poland, and the cevelop- 
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diplomatic relations with 
iran, Turkey and Yemen. But of greatest 
interes: to the reader end specialists are 
these pages which deal with Karekhan's 
work in Chine, his efloris to conclude ag 
reements with Jepan and China, and to 
settle the conflict at the Chinese Eastern 
Railway 

Also of interes’ are the meter els about 
haranhans megotations with the Chinese 
n the normalisation of Soviet-Chinese re- 
suonms and the conclus:on of an agreement 
on the general principles of settiement of 
uestiions between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and China On the 
mstructions of the Part, Central Commi: 
‘ee and the Soviet government. Lev Kara- 
han signed the above-mentioned egreement 

th the Chinese government on May 3), 
1924. which enviseged establishment of 
normal diplomatic and consular rejations 
etween the two states On January 20 
1925, after talks with the Jepanese repre 
entative, Ley Karekhen and the Japanese 
envoy Yoshivawsa signed the conven :on on 
he basic principles of mutual! relations } 
ween the Lnion of Soviet Social st Repub 
cs and Japan (p. 130) 

The conclusion o! the egreement and the 
gning of the convention marked an im 
portant achievement o° the voung Soviet 
‘iplomacy in the Far East That was the 


mpienon oF the jong ae n¢ comp icated 
lage OF Struggic waged bs the Sovie: 
mien for norma, relations with its Far 


Lestern neighbour: 


The author des:ribes the in-ernationatis' 
sSstance given by the So Un.or to 
nina already c‘ the tie when the USSR 


just beginning ¢ vercumc the Gevaste 


ni "aused by tin \ \ V. » oF unewe’ 
"ost compliceted py nd ecopom 
nditions, Sovie: Ruscic found it poss.dke 








to© ge Significant aid to the pat ‘ 
forces of China 
Much attention js given to the c¢ 

pondence between Lev Karakhan and Sun 
Yatsen, their meetings in Peking, and their 
reendiv relations As is known, Sun Yatse: 
the grea! patriot of his country, could n 
imagine the successful aliround developmen: 
of China without Soviet Russia. He dee; 
believed in friendship between China and 
the Soviet Union. He believed, as he wrot 
in his last message to the members of the 


Central Exccutive Committe the USSI 
that “in the great battle for feedem of 
ppressed mations the tw oun es Wii 


march shoulder to shoulder towards vict 
(p. 133) 

Lev Karakhan was working to bring an 
end to the diplomatic isolation of the USSR 
in the Far East, for security in that region 
anc against the aggress vec policy pursued 
by Japanese militarism, for giving fraternal! 
assistance to the Chinese and Mongolian 
peopies in their struggie for national in 
tegrity and statehood. In the Far Eas 
Soviet diplomacy faces ea most divers 
halienge It had to prevent the setting wu; 
of an alliance of impcrialist states on an 
on'i Soviet basis in the Far East 


it should be point ¢ { im conclusion 
thet while anaiysing ciferent aspects 
Lev KFarakhan's ac: n the Pe 


Commissariat for Foregn Affairs 
USSak, the author, on the basis of a we: 
ol historical! and arc! materials, showed 
the extremely complex neture of the dip o 
matic Struggle waged by the Soviet U: 
uring that period 

The foreign policy measures and dip 


mauc acts by the USSF nm par j,at rn 
ve Far East. make possible to gel a 


heter understanding o! the intricate ¢ 
ses of that ume, anid realise the 
sightedmess ci the current policy pur 
by the CPSL and the Soviet goverr 

oppose the schern the milita 
and revanchist cuerters in Japan end othr 
mperialis! powers 

The boon t. V. Sc * be 

those who are necn on the f 
Ciplorracy umd imtesnation relations 
ne Soviet Ur in Asia ond in the Ff 
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BOOK ON MONGOLIAN CULTURAL HISTORY 1921-1940 REVIEWED 


foscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 140-142 


[Review by S. B. Chimitdorzhiyev, doctor of historical sciences, and G, N. 
Zayatuyev (Ulan-Ude) of book "The History of Culture in the MPR, 1921-1940" 


(in Mongolian), vol I, Ulaanbaatar, 
in the MPR" 


’ \ OR on)» bt rhe ‘@g re 

history siture of the 

g cop Rep and the im 

' ements scored bv the Mon- 
in tte breeders at ‘he democratic 
ig ihe peopies revowhon, if 1921. 
nograph is a lective work by 

‘s f the Institute of History, 
Mongo.uan Academy of Sciences, with the 
if oom of cultural workers of sociai- 

Mong ia The authors used original 

nd on 1s wcings published 

x USSR a: her countries 

part * Soviet scholars 

, nm incessant inter 1 the history of 
ire emi cultural deveopment in the 
Mong : People’s Reput As early as 
130s, the Modern Mongol.e journal 

n that probiem. A number 

S$ works on separate prob.ems of 

ral revolut.on and ural deve 


he MPR came of the press in 
(9405-1970s, among ‘them such fuada- 
works as The Great October Social- 

n and Morgola (Ulan Bator 





306 pages: "Cultural Construction 


[ ‘suW5S on the Ai slory 7 Culiare of the 
WPR dealing with the problems of its cul- 
‘ure, were published in Ulan Ude in 197i 


he DOOk covers the period trom i92! e., 
snee the triumph of the people's revolution 

Mongolia to 1967, and reveals divferent 
spects of cultural development in the 
MPR. An interesting monograph is L, Ga- 


taullina’s The Development of Socialist 
Culture in the Mongolian People’s Republic 


(Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1981) | 
fistory of Culture of the MP& written 
2 teain of Mongolhan scnolars, makes a 
“oie contribution to the siucv of a 


major section of the modern Mongolian 


See Far Eastern A4urs 19838. No ! 


pp 190-19! 
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oe th eese aes ; tha van 
) t ‘ 
i Rg n f 
ence of culriral construction accumulated 
} " ln ' ThA 
during the yeors of the people's revolution 
’ “4 ~~ ’ ah ‘. tor 7. taka “at sf FAR, 
longolia plicated con 


transition irom 
leudail backwardness towards socialism, by- 
passing the 

Volume One of the History of Culture 
- the MPR consisting of six chapters, an 
Ntroduction and fciusion, sui s Jp a 


ra ing the pei * irom 


tions, accomplished the 


apit FT 7 


weaith of tacts en 
the victory of the people's revolution up to 
1940, and reveals the essence of the 

revolution and ditferent aspects of cultural 
construction in the Mongo.ian ( 
puod at the democratic stage of the revo- 
jution. The book provides a profound ana- 
ivsis of the problems of eating a new 


‘ure m « Ss connect nw th the poiiti- 


evincingly revealed the specific historical 


Mongolia in the 1920s-1940s, 


‘ ell as ¢ | e features of the 
tural! revolution and cultural construc- 
on 
¢*t .** (\e Tha Ma * | snten? at the 
' ° rn : 
i? ; 's ive c e ‘Lui jj i| ne ‘ ition in 


“longolia’, is preceded by a theoretical 
; " ; ih h 4 »! ™ ape? fae 


} hare Po 
MUS\idas iati ; Ji ist We th pt wee . J 


miducting the cultural revolution in that 


unr The ait} re just y ante that this 
ae sar? ae ' 4 : eoerncte ~* the ieaterr. 
prospec. evoiveG : it ratern 


al revolutionary ance between people's 
Mongolia and the frs' 
torship of the proletariat—the Soviet Union, 
the large-scale use of the latter 
in cultural construction and direct and 
scifless assistance from the USSR; as a 
result of the fruitful application by the 
M mMgouadn People’ Revolutionary Party in 
the revolutionary construction of theoretical 
legacy of Marx, Engels and Lenin given 
the specific condit.ons of Mongolia, in pa 
ticular of Lenin's theoretical provisions on 


the cultural revolution at the general de- 


sountry of the dicta- 


>t xper ence 


the Mongolian rev>.ution 


mocratic stage o! 
and also persona! advice given Sy Lenin 
to Mongolian revolutionaries (p 41) 


Subsequent chapters deal at length with 
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growth 
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enlightenment 
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ng on numerous fact 
veals thi lites in the de 
4 new cuilure oj} Mor ols i 
@ transiormations in the cy 
wiety, The years 1921-1924 
rations ior anc creation SO 
conditions for democratic chang: 
; re Ol great rta 
Separation of the church from 
i U 0: re, s OT s 
1 oan Aner Measures 
Havir gs ibstantiate at Ss grad 
al 1924 the historica! nee 
Capite way of develop: 
ngulian People’s Revol ry 
I 1s cite Ss 
’ J lrugg l 
evoiu sary emocra? 
uiture in 192 -& j t 
wing and the “lett -wing des 
Ue parity wer ngcenmnedc ! 
hoo! and culture { biishm 
gaining momentum, the press and 
using were developing = an 
CIicailve Organisdiion al 
e Ss up S -econ 
; out wh eliminated spe 
privileges of lamas and 1 
rUie im ne Wuggie - d 
The thors tel! of ti t 
i Mp isne Dy the MPR} 
peop » 4 ‘’ err in t? , 
bie The main problem was 
es frepu! inherited tr re 
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mpieted in the MPR by 1940, providing 


political and social basis for 


Wa 


conditions of life, prevailing in pre-revolu 
tionary Mongolian society, was turned into 
lamas, On the eve of the revolution, the 


total number of lamas amounted to 100,000, 


the 


milding of socialism. The achievements in 

construction were also signiticant e, they accounted for one-sixth of the 
Mongolia’s transition to a new stage population, Due to a resolute and uncom 
, 1 development promising class struggle against the church 
| monograph makes the conclusion ‘eudals and the reactionary upper crust of 
hat the cultural revolution in Mongolia the lamas, and the tactful and purposeful 
telivered the working masses from spiritual work aimed at bringing lower and medium 
. slavery, darkness and ignorance, and opened Strata of lamas to a new life, the majority 
w them the way towards knowledge and of lamas began taking part in the produc- 
he wealth of national and world culture tion labour, That was a great victory for 
! « culture absorbed all the best of the MPRP, the people's government and the 
ture of oid creatively assimilated it entire Mongolian people. That was a pecu- 
loped further on the basis of the liar feature of the cultural revolution in 

iry world outlook, Mongolia 
Though the book is of great interest in The monograph failed to tell about the 
general, it has some shortcomings, In our development in the MPR of radio broadcast- 
pinion, the authors should have noted the ing, a new and powerful means of spread 
great cultural role played by the People's ing urgent information, conducting mass 
Revolutionary Army in Mongolian society propaganda, and the enlightenment of 


1990s and the 1930s 


Volume One of 
History of Culture of the MPR devotes 
0 or three passages to this aspect 


the population, Lenin called it “a newspaper 
without paper and distance”, The radio 
system began to be introduced in Mongolia 


op. 74. 105-106), while the PRA has al in the 1930s On September 1, 1934, the 
en one of the most powerful and radio centre in Ulan Bator started regular 
revolutionary institutions in which broadcasting for the entire country From 
ns of Mongolian cattle breeders the mid-1930s, radio, an important tactor 
inderwent litary, political, and means of culture and communication 
' ‘| and cultural traming in the MPR with its vast territory, became 
radition of giving an allround part and parcel of the every-day lite of 
ervicemen was laid down by the Mongolian people 
id of the Mongolian revolution The shortcomings we have mentioned 
Bator During the subsequent years are apparently inevitable in writing the 
verieral democratic stage of the re- first monograph on the history of cultur 
MPRP CC and the people's of the MPR. They can be easily eliminated 
nt constantly improved and deve in the next edition of this valuable and 
y the educational and highly interesting study conducted by Mon- 
nt w ‘“\ n the army golian historians 
y n urned n the 
y , if and write, politi- 
ind active builders of a new 
tl ancient soil They replenished 
i of th participants in the anti- 
irive, oO publi club and library 
employees and ‘ooperators 
lying in elementary, 
wn specialised schools which 
th yuntry at that time, making 
' i 
idamen the authors 
bed 4 ‘ { detail th 
[ MPRP, th: 
’ n ictivities§ O! 
Ww) va the | t of 
\f nula which, due to the 
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TIKHVINSKIY REVIEWS RUSSIAN EDITION OF MEDIEVAL CHINESE FANTASY NOVEL 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in Fnglish No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 142-143 


[Review by Academician S. L. Tikhvinskiy of book "Sun' Ukun--tsar' obez'yan" 
[Sun Wukong--The King of Apes] by Wu Chenyan, translated by A. Rogacheva, 
poems translated by I. Smirnov and Ark. Shteynberg, Moscow, Khudozhestvennaya 
literatura, 1982, 751 pages: "Chinese Fantasy Novel" 





it Sun Wacong, The King of “Apes, aiter 
the principal character of the book, 


r . i 

Wu Chenvan (1500-1582) was born 
1 family of a h. He was a gifted and 
well-educated person of his eS 


hiidhood he was keen on folklore and l|e- 
cends. He based his novel on a Chinese 
folk jiegend about a trip of Xuan Zang, a 
Buddhist monk (596-664) to India. Durin 
the nine centuries that had passed the story 
The full text of the well-known Chinese of his warderings took on various fantastic 
medieval novel Journey to the West in four etails. 
volumes by Wu Chenyan was put out as Among the characters of the novel are 
early as (959 by the Khudozhestvennava ‘amtastic creatures resembling human be- 
Literatura Publishers. The ‘trans!ator was ings, such as ape Sum Wukong, the wild 
the promizent Soviet Sinologist and spe boar Zhu Bajie, and Shaseng, the monk's 


ialist in phiiology Professor A. Rogachev groom, driven from the heaven for an 


, ‘ P ‘ Sf thane _ “Amr iAne . 
who acqured renown by his transiations offence. Ai! of them are companions of the 
, . yf —- bins hes hk dntee tepmnonatiaat es 
of a number of Chinese cjussical !i*terary pious, % aoso.utery impractica.,, monn 


works, including Water Margin, a medieval They accomplish various unbelievadle feats, 


novel by Shi Naian. The latter novel was 
overloadec with historical, ethnographic, 
religious, and philosophical details, nume- ooks from India to China, 


+h, o . - eon +1 . TF a oe ‘ ,? { “i 4 _), 
weregy ensuring wie SUCCESS Oi Xuan Zang 


pilgrimage, his aim being to bring holy 


rous repe itions, and poetica! inserts. There- The magic ape is endowed with out 
tore the narration proved too difficult for standing merits, as is the entire ape people 
the readers who happened to see a Chinese of whom Sun Wukong became the King 
medieval novel for the first time. Taking The latter is a rebel unwilling to foilow the 
this into account, A. Rogachey made an generally accepted laws established for 


abridged version of the novel and mamed ordinary mortals. At the same time he is 








COP 
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eking the meaning of life. Like the heroes 

Luropean medieval novels, Sun Wukong 
stiould redeem his sins by performing feats 
The author endowed him with courage, 
gumption, wisdom and generosity. He is 
always ready to fight against injustice. In 
his introduction to the novel, A. Rogachev 
points out that this was a “knight without 
blame”, a mischievous, and 
“chevalier”. 

The novel about the travel of the monk 
and his companions is an epic consisting 
©! one hundred chapters in which folklore 
themes, geographical descriptions and real- 
istic sketches of contemporary life in China 
alternate with fairy tales, descriptions of 
innumerable Buddhist and Tao gods, ghosts, 


lear of wild 


+! . 
PLILUeSS 


inhabitants of the underground kingdom, 
the heaven and the underwater kingdom 
werevolves, magicians, as well as 


Stories about various miracles and fantastic 


evenis, The novel contains vividly drawn 
pictures of everyday life of ordinary 
people—peasants, artisans, fishermen, hun 


ters, and lumberjacks. The author levels 
scathing satire at courtiers, officials, mer- 
chants and monks, providing a wide port- 
rayal of medieval China's social and cul- 
tural life 

Wu Chenyan showed in allegorical form 
many unattractive features of his epoch, the 
hypocrisy and servility of the powers that 
be, moral depravity and mercantile ways, 


the sway of eunuchs at the imperial court, 
and the decline of public morality. For 
example, the following excerpts were un- 


doubtedly regarded by the readers of those 
days as a truthful description of the Chinese 
‘There has been a drought for se- 
veral years running. The soil has grown 
infertile, the rivers are running shallow, 
and there is no water in inals 
Wells and springs have dried. But the rich 
take care only of their property. The price 
of one dow of grain has gone up to one 
silver dyans, while a bunch of 
brushwood costs five /yans. Girls are bar- 


reality 


‘e ‘ *) 
irrigation 


hundred 
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tered for three shens of groats and boys 
are given away for nothing. In towns 
people pawn their belongings, whereas in 
villages they rob treasure houses or devour 
each other—just to survive” (p, 613), “Of- 
ficials are promised a promotion of three 
grades for catching a monk, Ordinary citi- 
are granted a reward of fifty dyans, 
not only monks but also anyone who has 
his hair cut or has a bald patch has no 
chance to flee. The country swarms with 
(p. 284). 

he novel has been popular in China 
for more than four centuries; many episodes 
from it were staged. Excerpts from the 
nove! were invariably part of the repertoire 
of folk-tale narrators who acquainted the 
people of China (the overwhelming majority 
of them could neither read nor write), with 
the fascinating adventures of Sun Wukong, 
the King of Apes,a most popular personage 

yng the people. 

A. Rogachev has done an_ immense 
amount of work in translating the text 
written more than 400 years ago in literary 
Chinese, which was a far cry from the 
spoken speech of that remote period. The 
book is easy reading, despite a great num- 
characters. A. Pogachey has 
ceeded in conveying the original flavour of 
medieval China, without tiring the reader 
with repetitions and digressions which the 
original abounds in, and the verses  skil- 
fully translated by I. Smirnov and A. Stein- 
berg are a valuable contribution to the text. 
The commentary by D. Voznesensky brings 
out a notions which were not 
explained in the text, thereby helping the 
out the subject-matter of 
the book and the complicated Buddhist, Tao 
and used by Wu 
Chenyan 


‘ ~s , ‘ 
Acquainting t 


zens 


spies’ 


ber Oi suc- 


reader (to mane 


Confucian — terminology 
i¢ Soviet readers with this 
outstanding work of Chinese literature is 
a contribution to friendship and cultural 
ties between the two neighbouring peoples 
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BOOK ON HISTORY OF MONGOLIAN WORKING CLASS REVIEWED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 144-146 


[Review by A. V. Pautsov of book "The Non-Capitalist Way of Development in 
Mongolia and the Working Class" (in Mongolian), Collected Articles, Ulaanbaatar, 
1981, 148 pages: "A Study of the Formation and Development of the MPR Working 
Class"|] examines the process of assumption by the 


Social, ideological and political problems 
of the non-capitalist way of development 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic, pri- 
marily the role and place in social life of 
the young working class as the leading 
force in the building of socialism, comprise 
a most important trend in the research of 
the contemporary social sciences in Mongo- 
lia This is only natural, because it was 
the people of Mongolia who was the first 
in the history of manking to realise, within 
a framework of a sovereign state, the bril- 
liant forecast of the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism that “with the aid of the proleta- 
riat of the advanced countries, backward 
countries can go over to the Soviet system 
and, through certain stages of development, 
to communism, without having to pass 
through the capitalist stage.” * 

The bulk of empirical material accumu- 
lated in this sphere during recent decades 
served as the basis for the first generalising 
collection of its kind by a group of Mon- 
golian scholars, mainly researchers irom 
the Institute of History, the Mongolian 
Academy of Sciences, in which a fruitful 
attempt has been made, at a high level, to 
show in an integral and systematic form 
ithe major specifics inherent in the forma- 
tion of the working class and its social 
role in the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
The book under review is a collection of 
articles dealing with most urgent and topi- 
cal problems relating to the development 
of the Mongolian working class. The book 





'V { Lenn, Collected Works, Vol 3}, 
p 244 
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Mongolian working class of the leading 
role in society, and also the significance o' 
the policy pursued by the Mongolian Pe 
ople’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP) in 
transforming the social structure of the 
country, changing its social composition, 
enhancing the cultural, professional and 
technical level of Mongolian workers, ond 
in moulding the scientific world outlook of 
the working class and its patriotic and jn 
ternationalist awareness. In this work an 
important place is given to an analysis of 
the socio-economic aspects of the union bet. 
ween the working class and the cooperated 
cattle breeders. Much attention is also ck 
voted to a study of the international! ties 
of Mongolian workers 

The collection opens with an article o| 
Ts. Balkhazhav, Chief of a Departmen: 
of the CC MPRP, which contains a genera! 
review of the formation of the Mongolian 
working class, beginning with the 1930s, 
when radical democratic reforms aimed at 
eliminating patriarchal relations were under 
way. “Already at that time,” the author 
stresses, “one could discern the social and 
political conditions which predetermined 
basic peculiarities of the formation of the 
Mongolian working class and its qualitative 
difference from the working class in capital- 
st countries” (pp. 5, 6). The author con- 
centrates on the most important features, 
namely on political, economic and social 
aspects inherent in the process of shaping 
the Mongolian working class, which ensu 
red its acting since its conception as a 
class—carrier of socialist relations of pro- 
duction. Through this prism the article 
examines all questions pertaining to the 
problem of the development of the working 
class: major sources of the formation of 
the new social category, purposeful nature 
of the policy pursued by the MPRP. the 


internationalist support given by the Soviet 








Union, and the internally predetermined 
nature of quantitative and qualitative 
hanges The article shows that at the ge- 
feral democratic stage of revolutionary 
development, the leading role of the Mon- 
golian working class manifested itself 
mainly un that it formed within the frame- 
work of the internationalist alliance bet- 
ween the working class of socialist 
numtries and the cattle breeders of Mon- 
golia The author points out that this form 
was a principal precondition and source 
f the struggle for creating the national 
working class and its reaching an ideologi- 
<al and political level] that would enable it 
to begin discharging its historic mission as 
the leader of all working people in the 
Struggle for socialism” (p, 20). 

Ts Balkhazhav, aiso examines in gene- 
tal form other questions, including the so- 
<io-economic condition of the Mongolian 
proletariat, its place in the sphere of ma- 
teria! production, and regularities govern- 
ing the formation of communist conscious- 
ness The problems outlined in this article 
are jurther developed in the subsequent! ar- 
icles of the collection 

For example, in his article Ts) Namsrai 
shows the multilaceted role of the MPRP 
in the formation and the developmen: of 
the working class from the mid-1920s to 
the present. The author notes that the 
foundation of this policy, its direction and 
«<haracter were determined by Lenin who, 
curing his conversation with a del<gation 

the Mongolian People’s Republic in No- 

mber 1921, stressed that the main condi- 
‘ion ensuring a transition onto the road of 
non-capitalist development was “hard work 
on the part of the People’s Revolutionary 
Party and the Government’.? Creatively 
developing Lenin's ideas, the Mongolian 
revolutionaries elaborated a scientifically 
substantiated programme for the transforma- 
tion of social relations in the country, and 
industrial proletariat began to emerge in 
the course of its implementation. Thus. the 
nergence of industria! proletariat occurred 
owing to the purposeful class policy pursu 
ed by the state led by the MPRP. rather 
then as a result of a spontancous diferen- 
tiation of petty peasant owners which is 
eiways accompanied by mass pauperisation 
of the population. Mongolian workers, 
employed only at state-owned and coopera- 
tive enterprises of socialist type never expe 
rienced capitalist exploitation, nor ¢di¢ they 
know the hardships of economic crises and 


inemrloyment From the very outset the 
influx ot workers to factories and enterpri- 
ses was regulated by the state 


» |. Lenin. Collected Works. Voi. 42, 
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On the sirength of browd statistics and 
Gocuments, Ts Namsrai shows the deep and 
benign influence of the policy pursued by 
‘he MPRP on social, political and spiritual 

C the working class The party has 

divoted and continues to devote 
attention mot only to the growth of 


the number of workers but also to the up- 
surge of their educational, vocational, and 
ideological level. It has also invariably 
expressed concern about the raising of liv- 
ing standards of industrial workers, 

The party believes that the enlistment 
of the best workers to its ranks is an im- 
portant condition for intensifying political 
and labour activities and the class conscio- 
usness of workers. In 1943 workers acco- 
unted for 3.8 per cent of the MPRP mem. 
bers, in 1947—4.7 per cent, in 1961—26,2 
per cent, in 1966—296 per cent and in 
1976—31.3 per cent (p. 28). While forming 
the working class, the MPRP was streng- 
thening its own proletarian basis, increas- 
ingly turning, as Lenin foresaw, from a 
people's revolutionary party into a com- 
munist party. This is a manifestation of 
the natural interaction of the process of 
development of the MPRP and the develop- 
ment of the working class. 

An important place in the collection js 
taken by the two articles by B. Tudev, a 
prominent specialist in the problems of 
the working class of Mongolia,* ji, e., 
“Changes in the Social Composition of the 
Mongolian Working Class” and “Problems 
of Growth of the Vocational Level of the 
Working Class". Of great importance is 
the broad use by the author of a wealth 
of statistical material, sometimes very rare, 
taken from different archives of Mongolia— 
from archives of ministries and departments 
to local current archives of industrial enter- 
prises 

In the first of the above-mentioned ar- 
ticles, B. Tudev traces the stages of social 
formation of the working class, closely link- 
ing them with the historical periods in the 
development of the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public. He explains the radical qualitative 
changes in the working class itself and in 
the sources of its formation, that occurred 
during the people's power, with the far- 
reaching socio-economic transformation in 
the country, primarily with industrialisa. 
tion, socialist reforms in agriculture, and 
the victory of the cultural revolution (p. 51) 
During the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 





* B. Tudev's works have been more than 
vnce published in the USSR. See, for examp- 
le, B. Tudev, Formation and Development of 
the Working Class of the Mongolian Peop- 
le’s Repub ic Historical Essay, Moscow, 
1968: KB Tudev, The Formation of the Work- 
ing Class oj the MPR. In the book Mongo- 
lian Collection, Moscow, 1969. 
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wealONsS (pp 35-39, 41) 
The bu..ding of sovialism and 
‘ustriaiisation,” B, Tudew writes, “have 
brought to ight hanne's and forms 
Oo! reproduction and increase of the size of 
tue labour { as broad .uvolvemen: of 
women in production, the formation of e 
cuteg ry, though still young, of hereditary 
Work. “s, such methods of replenishing the 
working class ranks as appeals by the Party 
ind public organisations ‘to the working 
peop.e, and so on” (po. 51). A close inter- 
nationalist alliance with the working class 
' socialist .cuntries largely made it pos- 
ine to improve *he qualitative 


o.emisued pri 
secondary, voca- 
wheols and also with 
aygr.cuitural as- 


wi'’h graduates of 


socialist 


suc 


as wel! 
indices of the structure of the Mongolian 
vorking class, with the contungent of wor- 
hers in heavy industry growing considerably 

in his second article, B. Tudev contends 
that by 1980 the professiona! and technical 
level of Mongolian workers changed con- 
sicerably. During the years of the 5th and 
6:h five-year periods (1971-1980) alone, 
higher, secondary special educational in- 
Stiiutions and vocational schools trained 
for the national economy over 126,000 spe- 
cialists and skilled workers (p. 73). Great 
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U.S. BOOK ON ASIAN POLICY CRITICIZED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 146-15] 


(Review by Yu. M. Ryakin of book "Asia and U.S. Foreign Policy," edited by 
J. C. Hsiung and W. Chai, New York, 1981, 263 pages: "Asia in Washington's 
Strategy" | 


works was prompted by a number of fac- 
tors. The first is the steadily expanding role 
the Asian countries, which possess vast na- 
tural resources and an inexhaustible supply 
of manpower, today play in international 
relations. Second is the significant shifts 


At the juaction of the 1970s and 1980 in the alignment of forces in Asia and the 


Western political scientists, especially Ame- 





bridge, Mass., 1980; R. Sulter, Chinae—US— 


rican, have produced a number of works 
devoted to the current problems of Asia and 
US policy in this part of the world over 
the iast cecade* The appearance of these 





' See, for example, R. H. Solomon (ed.), 
Asian Security in the 1980s Politics and 
Problems for a Time of Transition, Cam- 


Soviet Relations, Washington Congressicnal 
Research Service, 1980, The United States 
and People’s Republic of China. Issues for 
1980s, Washington, 1980, D. Shanon,- The 
Soviet Triangle. Russia's Relations with Chi- 
na and the West in the 1980s, New York, 
1980; R. Solomon (ed.), The China Facior. 
Sino-American Relations and the Global 
Scene, New Jersey, 198! W. Watts, The 
United States and Asia. Changing Altiiudes 
and Politics, Lexington, 1982 
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painiul deieats the American imperialists 
suffered in some Asian regions in the last 
few years Deserving mention in this con- 
nection is, among other things, the further 
consolidation of socialist countries in In- 
dochina, the April Revolution in Afghani- 
stan, and the Islamic revolution that over- 
threw the Shah in Iran. Finally, American 
political scientists were faced with the chal 
lenge of formulating the principles of a US 
policy in Asia for the Reagan administra. 
tion upon its coming into power 

The coming to power of the Reagan ad- 
ministration with its cult of force for sett 
ing international affairs, its unrestrained 
ideological and political expansion and ag- 
gressiveness and rabid anti-Sovietism left 
a visible imprint on the writings of Ameri- 
can political scientists. The Reagan course 
directed at increasing international tension 
and spurring on the arms race, the White 
House's penchant for passing the buck, na- 
mely, for blaming the Soviet Union for the 
growth of unemployment in the West and 
tor the sufferings of the people fighting for 
their freedom and those repressed by the 
imperialists, in a word, to accuse the Soviet 
Union of being the “focus of evil” are all! 
dealt with in works by American political 
scientists. No exception in this respect is the 
collection of articles, Asia and US Foreign 
Policy.* 

The collection brings together works of 
an imposing roster of authors, all of whom 
are experts on Asian affairs or specialists 
on US policy in Asia. In their articles the 
authors examine a vast range of issues of 
a military, political, and economic nature 
In the introduction to the collection we are 
informed that “this is probably the first 
such systematic attempt” to investigate so 
profoundly US policy towards Asia (p. 3). 

The book provides us with the pivotal 
thought that “Asia, in the 1980s, will have 
a strategic importance for the United Sta- 
tes.” (p. 1). The authors symptomaticaliy see 
Asia's steadily growing significance in US 
foreign policy in the fact that Asia will be 
to an “increasing extent” the arena of 
the Soviet-American rivalry, which arises 
mainly from the supposed mounting “Soviet 
threat” and the necessity for America to 
counter it, Asia and US Foreign Policy 
bases itself on the stale notion about a 
growing “Soviet threat", on the fantasy 





* J. C. Hsiung, W. Chai (eds), Asia and 
US Foreign Policy, New York, 1981, 263 pp. 





about the USSR’'s “expansionism” in seve- 
ral Asian regions and on the orchestrated 
notion that Washington, its current and po- 
tential allies in Asia must “counter” these 
tendencies 

To get an idea of the position of the 
authors of Asia and US Foreign Policy, 
we will focus on the views of Glen Camp, 
4 so-called “specialist” on Soviet foreign 
policy whose views reflect those of the au- 
thors of the book. In essence, he bases all 
of his conclusions on the contention that 
the Soviet Union poses a mounting threat 
to countries in the Asian and Pacific Ocean 
region, that the Soviet Union is carrying 
out “expansionism” in this zone which has 
allegedly picked up speed beginning in the 
late 1970s. And Washington, argues Camp, 
must counter these inroads mainiy by fash- 
ioning in Asia diverse ant!-Soviet alliances 
(without a doubt, under its aegis). In so 
doing, Camp firms, the Soviet Union's inter- 
national positions will weaken, forcing it to 
be more “compliant” and “restrained”, In 
such a way, Camp covers up Washington's 
course towards destabilising Asia in the in- 
terests of Aimerican monopolies 

The United States counts on Japan for 
carrying out its plans in regional! (Asian) 
and global policy. In the book former Ame- 
rican diplomat John K. Emmerson, now a 
fellow at the Hoover Insitute of Stanford 
University, examines Washington's policy 
towards Japan. Not disclosing, anything 
new, Emmerson states that “for the United 
States, Japan was always the anchor, the 
linchpin, the essential element in our secu- 
rity policy for East Asia” (p 26). However, 
it is not without interest that his view on 
the direction in which American-Japanese 
relations are developing can be on the who- 
le summed up by a similar (even in terms 
of wording) statement made by Zbigniew 
Brzezinski: that the American-Japanese “se- 
curity treaty” “serves as the anchor for 
American positions in East Asia”.* Calling 
America’s current relations with Japan an 
alliance, Emmerson states plainly that “(it) 
will continue to be the foundation of Ja- 
pan's internationa! relations” (p. 35). 

What kind of future does Emmerson see 
for Japan's domestic and foreign policy tor 
the 1980s? He believes basically that in the 
1980s “Japan wi!! be able to build a credi- 
ble air defence and to protect its shipping 





* Department of State Bulletin, June, 


1978, p. 3. 
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The current situation in Asia obliges us 
to admit with great anxiety that as a result 
oi the “efforts” of the Reagan administra- 
tion and the Suzuki and Nakasone govern- 
ments, the American scholar’s predictions 
are coming true, and even sooner than he 
had imagined The cooperation in the mili- 
tary sphere between the US and Japan is 
posing an ever greater, dangerous threat 
to peace In the spring of !951 Japanese. 
American relations were elevated to the 
level of an “alliance”. What's more, the 
operationa! zone of Japan's “self-defence 
; has been extended far beyond the 
boundaries of the Japanese Islands, and 
Japan's expenditures for military purposes 
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OBITUARY OF SPECIALIST ON PRC FOREIGN POLICY, OVERSEAS CHINESE KOTOVA 


Moscow PROBLEMY DAL'NEGO VOSTOKA in Russian No 4, Oct-Dec 83 (signed to press 
1 Dec 83) p 175 


[Text] Tat'yana Mikhaylovna Kotova, senior researcher at the Institute of the 
Far East, supervisor of a scientific group and candidate of historical sci- 
ences, passed away after a serious illness on 1 October of this year. 


T. M. Kotova was born on 12 June 1934 in the settlement of Opalikha, 
Krasnogorskiy Rayon, Moscow Oblast. In 1958 she entered the Chinese Depart- 
ment of the Moscow State Institute of International Relations of the USSR 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and graduated from the institute in 1963. After 
working for TASS for a few years, Tat'yana Mikhaylovna began post-graduate 
studies at the Institute of the Far East, USSR Academy of Sciences, in 1967 

and wrote a dissertation on "PRC Policy Toward Singapore," which she defended 
successfully in December 1972. In 1974 T. M. Kotova became a senior researcher 
at the institute and the supervisor of a scientific group. 


Tat'yana Mikhaylovna performed a great deal of productive work in the investi- 
gation of various aspects of PRC foreign policy, particularly in Southeast 
Asia. The study of the status of the Chinese population of Singapore natu- 
rally led to the study of an important current issue--the overseas Chinese. 
She studied this topic with great enthusiasm and amazing devotion during the 
last years of her life. The result of her persistent labor was a monograph on 
Chinese emigres, an important contribution to Soviet Sinology. This was the 
first Soviet analysis of the historical development of Chinese communities in 
various countries, a thorough description of the role of these communities in 
the economic and political affairs of these countries and an investigation of 
the evolution of PRC policy toward Chinese emigres. Tat'yana Mikhaylovna 
planned to continue her studies in this field, and she would certainly have 
done so had it not been for her untimely death. 


T. M. Kotova wrote around 30 scientific works, co-authored several collective 
monographs and took part in a series of international and all-union conferences 
and symposiums. 


T. M. Kotova was active in institute social affairs. She was elected a member 
of the party buro several times by the communists of the foreign policy 
department. 


T. M. Kotova's death is a severe loss for the institute collective. We have 
lost an unpretentious, industrious and responsive person, a talented communist 
scholar. She will live forever in the memory of all her comrades and colleagues. 


COPYRIGHT: "Problemy Dal'nego Vostoka", 1983 
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PRC CLAIMS OF HISTORIC TIES TO KIRGHIZIA REFUTED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 106-119 


[Article by A. K. Karypkulov and M. Ya. Sushanlo: "Some Aspects of Kirghizia's 
History and Its Treatment in the PRC Press"'*] 


n chronicles and other historical sources, in unbiased and objective ‘e- 

search writing, as well as in the memory of the people as reflected in 
their rich folklore, the many-century-long history of the Kirghiz people is 
recorded as a saga of the continuous, never-ending struggle for ethnic 
integrity, national independence and social! liberation. Only after the 
Great October Revolution of 1917 did the backward and downtrodden 
Kirghiz people become an equal member of the fraternal family of all So- 
viet nations, big and small. Bypassing capitalist development, it stepped 
into socialism, having made unprecedented progress in all spheres of life. 
Soviet Kirghizstan today is a republic that has an up-to-date, highly de- 
veloped industry, diversified agriculture, advanced science and culture, 
and continually rising living standards. This unheard-of flight from 
patriarcha! primitivism to the pinnacles of modern progress was accom- 
plished owing to the enormous everyday concern of the Leninist Party 
and the Soviet state, the selfless labour of workers, farmers and intellec- 
tuals of the Republic, the fraternal friendship of Soviet nations, and the 
selfless assistance of the great Russian people. 

“Today,” said T. U. Usubaliev, First Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of Kirghizia, “we keep on reemphasising with 
gratitude the historic role played by the Russian people and its glorious 
working class in creating a fraternal union of Soviet peoples and elimi- 
nating the economic, social and cultural backwardness of the peoples that 
lived in former national outlying areas, including the Kirghiz people”.! 
This fraternal union originated more than a century ago when Kirghizia 
voluntarily acceded to Russia. The Kirghiz people broke out of its isola- 
tion from the outside world and overcame the barrier of tribal and clan 
feuds to share, together with other big and small nations of Russia, the 
later glorious history of the Russian people. 

“Kirghizia’s accession to Russia,” emphasised the message of greetings. 
of the CPSU Central Committee, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
and the Council of Ministers of the USSR, sent on the occasion of the 
centennial of this event,” marked the beginning of the Kirghiz people's 
unification and was of great progressive significance for its further social 
and cultural development. The Kirghiz people that languished under the 
despotic rule of the local feudals and the Kokand Khanate, that was pe- 





* This article was oublished in the Newsletter of the Acedemu of Sciences of the 
Airghiz Soviet Socialist Rerublic. 1983, No. 3 
Sovetsktaya Airghiza, Nay 20, 1983 
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retinial'y im danger of foreign enslavement, found in the Russian peop! 
a brother and a reliable prot ctor’ 

As it had no written language before the October Revolution. the Ki 
giz people tailed to record its previous history in writing It was onl 
soviet historical science in general and Kirghiz historiography in parti- 
cular that have introduced into the use o! scholarly Community Vast ar 
cheological, ethnographic and historicg] material relating to the history 
of the ancient nomads, the ethnogenesis of the Kirghiz people, and the 
voluntary accession of the Kirghiz tribes to Russia 

Historical science, which studies th. processes of socia] development, 
is today acquiring an increasing scholastic, practical and political value. 
Emphasising the importance of historical science, V. 1. Lenin indicated 
that Marxism puts “on historical footing” ali cardinal problems of social 
development “not only in the sense of explaining the past but also in the 
sense of a bold forecast of the future and of bold practical action jor its 
achievement”. 4 

As it sums up the experience of human progress, analyses the past, 
and draws on it jor necessary lessons, historical science addresses its con- 
clusions to the present and the future. In this country it serves the lofty 
cause of communist construction, while in the imperialist countries it is 
used for distorting and falsifying historical processes to serve the ends 
of political and ideological struggle. 

Yuri Andropo,, General Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, said at the Plenum of the Central 
Committee in June 1983 that the present stage of world development “is 
marked by a confrontation, of intensity and acuteness unprecedented in 
the whole of the postwar period, of two diametrically opposite world out- 
looks, two political courses—socialism and imperialism. A struggle is in 
progress for the minds and hearts of billions of people in the world. And 
the future of mankind depends to no small degree on the outcome of this 
ideological struggle”. ‘ 

Soviet scholars often encounter crude distortions of historical! facts. 
Also, there is no overlooking the fact that in their attempts to “substan- 
tiate”’ China's territorial claims, split the monolithic unity of the Soviet 
people and sow discord among them, some Chinese historians do not 
scruple to falsify the record of China's relations with the neighbouring 
countries and nations. 

faking at face value the ancient Chinese chronicles permeated with the 
Sinocentric, expansionist doctrine of many a ruling dynasty in China, as 
well as the historiography of the Chiang Kaishek period, many modern 
writers on “historical” subjects distort the history of relations between 
Russia and China and give a biased interpretation of the Kirghizes’ role 
in these relations. According to their latest “discoveries”, the Kirghizes 
have always been one of China's nationa! minorities and must be consi- 
dered as such; allegedly, they always actively defended the Chinese bor- 
ders from Russia's encroachments; the aggressive policies of Russian 
tzars supposedly made them flee from the Yenisei river to Tien Shan. and 
thence to Eastern Turkestan, or Xinjiang; therefore, Kirghizia’s voluntary 
unification with Russia could not have taken place _ 

In 1979 a2 voluminous work pretentiously entitled A History of / 2zarist 
Russia's Aggression in the Northwestern Borderiands of China wes pul 
lished in the People’s Republic of China. In 1983 it was followed 
article, identical in spirit, in the news bulletin of the Institute of N: 


Consonnial Kk chizk 
Frunze, 1964, p 7 (in Russian) 
7 V_ 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vo! 21. p 72 
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To “substantiate” these assumptions Du Rongkun gives a chronologi- 


cally tendentious description of the Kirghizes’ history and their relations 
with Russia, starting from the I7th century, in the three geographical 
regions: the Yenisei river basin, the Tren Shan and the Pamirs 

Soviet historiography has long proved that the biased great-power ap- 
proach to the history of relations between the peoples of Russia and China 
is pseudo-scientific and groundless °® 

[n view of the publication in China of the abovementioned new “histo 
rical” research paper, we intend to examine in the same chronological 
sequence the author's treatment o! the historical processes involved and 
to show what was happening in reality 


When Du Rongkun writes that “in the early l7th century the larger 
part of China's Kirghizes(?!) inhabited the middle and upper reaches ol 
the Yenisei and the Ob rivers’ (?!) he either intentionally ignores this 
country’s historiography or simply testifies to his own tgnorance. Du 
Rongkun’s claim that in the i7th century the Kirghizes, whom he deseri- 
bes as a fully-evolved nationalitv, were allegedly driven by the Russian 
troops from their lands and had to resettle to the Tien Shan, is scientiti- 
cally untenable. The ethnogenesis theory developed by Soviet scholars 
proves that the evolution of an ethnos is subject to the influence of many 
complex factors, both externa! and internal, and cannot be reduced, as 
some Chinese historians seek to do, merely to migrations. That is why a!! 
true researchers, both in this country and abroad, have long rejected the 
conc =pt of the Yenisei Kirghizes’ resettlement to the Tien Shan 

A .necial conference on the ethnogenesis of the Kirghiz people (Frun- 
ze, 1956) attended by leading Soviet Kirghizologists reached the consen- 
sus that the Kirghizes had evolved as a nationality in Tien Shan in the 
16th century on the basis of the two major components: the aboriginal 





’ News Bulletin of the Central Institute of Nationalities, Peking, 1983, No 2 

* See A. L. Narochnitsky, The Colomal Policies of Capitalist Powers in the Far East. 
1860-1895, Moscow, 1956: B. |. Iskandarov, Eastern Bukhcra and the Pamirs in the Lat 
ter Half of the [9th Century, Part |, Dushanbe 1962; The Manchurian Rule in China, 
Moscow, 1966; V. A. Alexandrov, Russia on its Far Eastern Borders (Second Half of 
the 17th Century), Moscow 1969; CRina and its Neighbours in Ancient Times and in the 
Middle Ages, Moscow, 1970; V. M. Ploskikh, The First Kirghiz-Russian Ambassadorial 
Relations. (1784-1427), Frunze, 1970; The Taters-Mongols in Asia and Europe, Moscow, 
1970; Russo-Chinese Helations in the I7th Century Materials and Documents, Vol. I 
(1608-1683), Moscow, 1969: Vol. Il (1686-1691), Moscow, 1972: fiistorical Science in 
the PRC. Moscow. 1981: The Nem History of China, Moscow, 1972, VM. Ploskikh, The 
Kirghizes and the Kokard Khanate, Frunze, 1977, S. L. Tikhvinsky, Chinese History and 
the Present, Moscow, 1976; M. |. Sladkovsky, Ching Main Problems of History, Econo- 
my and Ideology, Moscow, 1978; M. S. Kapitsa, PRC: Three Decades—Three Policies 
Moscow, 1979, B. P. Gurevich, Iniernational Relations in Central Asia in the /[7th-the 
First Hal? of the 19th Century, Moscow, 1979; The Latest Few Centuries of China's 
History, Moscow. |98\|: Agasmse ihe Maoist falsification of Kirghizia’s History, Frunze, 
1981: V. S Kuznetsov. The Qing Empire on the Borders of Central Asia (Second Half 
o} the 18th-First Halj of the i9th Centuries}. Novosibirsk, 1983 (ail the books cited above 
are in Russian) 














nO ation und the Turkic tribes from Centra! Asia. who came to settle 


d hirgh ; uUNstratum hegan ! form om the bien Shan as fal 

the Bronze Age and the tim the eariy nomads Large Turki 

tribes from Centra! Asia moved over anc settled there in the 6th-7th cen 
uries. As a result of protracted and complicated ethnic interaction, pre 

requisites had been created in the Tien Shan in the 10th-12th centuries jor 

the ‘ormation, on a multi-tribal basis, of a Turkic nationalit but th 
Mongol invasion wrap le onl the process, bringing with it a new phase 


Further research in South Siberia, East Kazakhsta: and the Tren 
Shan revealed that t  Fettoet Kirghizes in general] have nothing to do 
with the second (migrat ory) component. The Central Asian component 
in the Kirghiz nationali ity in Tien Shan was represented by other tribe: 
while what “moved over” from the Yenisei was, in fact. only the ter 
“Kirghiz” 

For the first time the ethnonym “Kirghiz” was mentioned in the Histo 
rical Notes by the Chinese scholar Sima Qian in 201 B. C. The Talas 
Vallev runic texts (6th-8th centuries) echoed the names of individual 
Kirghiz tribes which later made part of the Kirghiz nationality. In the 
8th-10th centuries the Yenisei Kirghizes, a conglomeration of Turkic tri- 
bes, founded a state of their own. A series of aggressive wars they started 
in the 9th century brought them, in the west, to the shores of the Irtish 
river and the foothills of East Tien Shan. where they encountered heavy, 
resistance irom a strong state of the Aimaks, ntred on the Irtish rive: 
But in the early 10th century the situation the Kimak Kirghiz bordet 
lands had essentially changed: an ons' ouatt of new Turkic tribes from 
Central Asia weakened the state of the Kimaks. while the Kirghizes exten- 
ded their dominion to the miei and the Irtish river basin 

The emergence of cornparatiy ly sma'! groups of the Yenisei Kirghizes 
in the territory of the Kimak and Kypchak tribes, i. e., in the Altai and 
the Irtish river basin, has been cones rated by a wealth of archeological 
finds. It 1s only there that tumull of the Kimaks, who buried their — 
clad in full armour and with a horse in earth pits or in stone gra‘ 
occur simultaneous!y with the archaic Yenisei-type tombs of the Kirghiz 


Soon, as a result Sy intensive ethnic processes, the Yenisei Kirghiz: 
that settled in the ; between the Ob and the Irtish rivers began to assi- 
milate with the Ki mak and Kypchal trib something that showed in the 
community of their materia! culture and the fact that the Kirghizes chan- 
ged their burial! ritual. The latter circumstance indicates that Kirghiz 
groups were numerically inferior. Nonetheless, some Arab and Persian 
sources, already in the 10th century and later, continued to refer to the 
Altai, Black Irtish and East Kazakhstan tribes as “Kirghiz”. That the 
name ‘Kirghiz’ was retained by what was a Kimak and Kypchak, rather 
than Kirghiz, ethnic community can be explained by the old steppe tradi- 
tions whereby independent nomadic groups known by their own names 
took on the name of a leading tribe, when forming a confederation 

The ethnonym. if the assumption is true. was of a political significan 


for. as the same took place when the steppe states of the Huns, the 
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Following the weakening and collapse of Mogolistan in th 
tury, this group of Kirghiz tribes could 
unite local Turkic and Mongolian tri new common 
ethnonym, “Kyrghyz’. It was in Tien Shan that the dual ethnopolitical or- 
ganismi—on kanat (right wing) and sol kanat (left wing) —evolved, which 
marked the opening of a new stage in ethnic history of Kirghiz tribes and 
tribe confederations that saw the formation of a Kirghiz nationality 

At that time the Kirghizes had no contacts with Russia and the claims 
of some Chinese historians that the Yenisei Kirghizes “were forced” to 
resettle to Tien Shan, because they could not offer resistance to the Ru 
sians have nothing to substantiate them, whereas history knows of Chi- 
nese invasions in Centra! Asia, including Kirghizstan 

As far back as the late 2nd century B. C. the Chinese armies attacked 
Fergana, but were defeated by the ‘oint forces of the Ferganese, the Kan 
gyuks (Tashkent-Talas) and the Lsuns (Semirechye and Tien Shan) and 
repulsed for a long time to come. In the mid-8th century the Chinese in 
vaded Northern Kirghizia and reached the Talas river. However, the loca! 
Turkic tribes which later formed part ot the Kirghiz nationality, jointly 
with the Arab troops which had some Central Asian elements dealt a 
crushing blow to the Chinese aggressors in the Talas river battle of 751 
The battle’s historical significance was in that it determined what culture 
was to develop in Centra! Asia. After the Talas river battle troops under 
Chinese standards did not venture into the territory of Kirghizia for more 
than a thousand years. ' 

It ought to be noted that, unlike contemporary Chinese historians, the 
authors of ancient and medieval chronicles never regarded the races which 
inhabited what is now Kirghizia, or the Kirghizes themselves, as national 
minorities of China proper. They treated them as an ethnic group which 
was alien and hostile to China and its culture. Archeological excavations 
on the territory of Kirghizstan corroborated the evidence that since an- 
cient times it was a centre of an original nomadic, agricultural and urban 
culture that had deep-going links with the cultures of the neighbouring 
peoples, primarily those of Central Asia and Southern Siberia. These peo- 
ples spoke an old Turkic language and had their own system of runic writ- 
ing which in the 10th century had been supplanted by Arabic characters. 
They produced a galaxy of outstanding men of-letters, scholars and law- 
vers. The generally-recognised prominent literary works of that period in- 
clude Kutadgu buig by Yusuf of Balasagun and Divanu lugat-it-turk by 
Mahmud of Kashgar (ilth century), an encyclopedia of sorts of the Tur- 
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>See LR Kyzias The History of Tuva in the Middle Ages, Moscow, 1969 (in 
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History of the Talas Battle (751)," Countries and Peoples of the Orient, Issue XXII, 


Moscow, 1980, pp. 132-135 
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il pat mpris the whole ol Kirghizstan; they are a most ancient 
tion of our rem ancestors to the treasure-house of world cul- 

it | \ lestroyed in the early Idth century by 
| the Yenise, Kirghizes of the I/7th-18th centuries, 


Chine Noli In to over! K the tact that they deal with the an- 
ors ol what is now the Khakas people, not with the Kirghiz nationality 
that had come into being in Tien Shan two hundred years earlier. More 
ver, tendentious! uggling with the tacts borrowed from the book 
A History of the Dzungar Khanate (1635-1758) by the Soviet historian 
1. Ya. Zlatkin, Du Rongkun misconstrues them as a “struggle against the 
aggressors. But the very few conflicts that did take place between the 
<ussian Empire and the Dzungar Khanate had nothing to do with China 
For a long time the Qing troops had been waging wars of aggression 
against the Dzungars, their neighbours in the west, and in 1757 captured 
Ili. “This victory was gained through a most merciless, almost entire 
extermination of the people of Dzungar. At times of prosperity Dzungar 
boasted more than 200,000 lamilies, or a population of over 600,000; but 
after the military rout three-tenths of the population were killed by the 
Qing troops, four-tenths died of small-pox and the rest had to flee for 
safety to the Kazakhs in Russia’. '* That was the real course of events 
and the to!l of human lives involved. Unhaunted by any doubts, Du 
Rongkun describes it as “a unification »f the north and the west” 

Many Chinese historians today preler to forget about the brutalities 
of the Qing troops over the neighbouring non-Han peoples; they seek to 
whitewash them and to present them as the “saviours” and “benelactors” 
of the contiguous countries and peoples. The misdeeds of the Qing rulers 

forever be a shameful chapter in China's history. 

[hese are the real facts from the history and ethnogenesis of the 
Kirghiz people. That Du Rongkun devoted a large part of his article to 
the Yenisei Kirghizes and “the struggle of resistance of the Kirghiz peop- 
le’ against “the aggression of tsarist Russia’ just reveals that he is 
aosolutely ignorant of the ethnogenesis of the aboriginal population of 
Southern Siberia and Kirghizia. Scholars have established beyond any 
doubt that the Yenisei Kirghizes were the ancestors of the present-day 
Khakasians, whereas the Kirghiz nationality as an ethnic unity evolved 
in Tien Shan lerg before the events described by Du Rongkun 


urning to the Tien Shan region, Du Rongkun also tries to misrepre- 
sent Russia as aggressor and the loca! Kirghizes as its victims. After the 
Kirghizes from the upper reaches of the Yenisei river came over to the 
Western Tien Shan, he argues in his article, ‘hey mixed with the Kirghizes 
who had moved there at an earlier historical epoch and settled west of 
the Issyk Kul lake in an area stretching to the basins of the Chu and the 
Talas rivers. Later, because of the feudal oppression, they “left” for the 
mountain districts of Tashkent, Fergana, etc., some of them moving over 

h and Kara-Kunlun. And only in the mid-18th 
tury, “having unified the north and the west’, the Qing government 
nherited the former Dzungar lands bordering on Russia” and, conse- 
suentiy, sovereignty over the Kirghizes. And not a word about the near 
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o! good attitude towards the Russian Empire won on their side all other 
Kirghiz chieftains. ** But, for a time being, Kokand’s wars of aggression 
held back the accession of Kirghizia to Russia. 

In 1844 the manap of Bugin, Borombai Bekmuratov, addressed the West 
Siberian authorities on behalf of the Issyk Kul Kirghizes. Reporting of 
tribal strife in the Kirghiz society he pleaded for “Russia's high protec- 
tion” and for Russian subjecthood so that he might obtain “peace and 
prosperity”. Borombai urged that his delegates be allowed to go to St. 
Petersburg to take an oath of allegiance, *’ but Governor-General of West 
Siberia Gorchakov had to retuse the “solicited protection” for two reasons: 
first, because of the remoteness of the capital city; and, second, because 
o! the lack of adequate troops in Siberia to maintain proper order and 
defend Kirghizia from strife, Kokandians and the Chinese. 

Three years later (1847) the Russian authorities were addressed by 
representatives of other large Kirghiz tribes. in his 1848 message to West 
Siberian Governor-General, Borombai again pleaded for protection. In 
January 1855 on behalf of the Issyk Kul Kirghizes manap Kychybek 
Sheralin swore in Omsk “eternal obedience and allegiance to Russia”. As 
“an authorised representative of the Bugu clan of the Wild-Stone Kirghiz 
hordes that owe allegiance to no government” Kychybek pledged “to be 
forever a faithful, kind and obedient subject’, never “to enter a foreign 
service, to share information with an enemy that may bring harm, to carry 
secret correspondence in or outside the Russian Empire, or in any other 
wey act against the duty’ and “to protect and defend with maximum 
discretion, strength and ability, without sparing his life, the rights and 
privileges enjoyed through the exercise of the power and authority gran- 
ted or to be granted, and to bend every effort to facilitate everything that 
may be of use to loyal service and public benefit’. The concluding words 
of the oath were as follows: “The Bugu clan is dutifully willing and ready 
to fulfil these commitments’. 2 Such was the completion of the first stage 
of Kirghizia’s voluntary accession to Russia. 

The Qing Empire sought to halt the process of Kazakhstan’s and 
Kirghizia’s acceding to Russia. From time to time it dispatched emissaries 
and military troops to the Kazakh and Kirghiz steppes behind the lines of 
its permanent guard outposts; it made advances to and flirted with local 
feudals and even made unsubstantiated territorial claims on the Russian 
authorities to a number of areas in South Kazakhstan and North Kirghi- 
zia already under Russia's jurisdiction. At the same time the Manchurian 
soldiers continued their forays and outrages in Kirghiz and Kazakh ails 
(settlements). 

In 1862, a large group of prominent manaps from the Bugu clan was 
forced to turn to the Russian authorities for help. They wrote: “Having 
become Russian subjects we hoped to be a free people, to be rid of the 
oppression of the Chinese, but the latter continue to hurt us, to take away 
our camps in Tekesu, Muzartu and Ker .u, claiming them to be Chinese, 
though, since times immemorial, the times of our ancestors, these lands 
have always belonged to us; now they are also the property of the tsar as 
ruler of Russia’s subjects”.*9 

With the collapse of the Kokand Khanate, Kirghizia’s gradual incor- 
poration in the Russian empire was completed. No aggression or violence 
was used by Russia to bring it all about. Du Rongkun’s claim that 


‘® Historical Archives I, M., 1936, p. 249 
See Archives o! External Policy of Russia. |. Main Archives, I-7, 1844-1862, f. I, 
pp. 1-2 
‘* Archives of External Policy of Russia, f. Main Archives, 1-7, f. 2, pp. 12-14 
*? Archives of External Policy of Russia, f. Main Archives, 1-9, 1862, i. 8, f. 24, Part I, 
pp. 453-454 
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ditional ties with Sarvkol, Badakhshan and Kokand. in the first halt of 
the 19th century they were incorporated in the Kokand Khanate and later 
integrated with Russia. Many documents in the archives show that the 
Pamirs Kirghizes appealed to Russia for citizenship. Among these art 


travellers’ notes and accounts, as well as the reports of the Turkestan 
administration and apoeals from the Kirghizes themselves 
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coming here trom all over the place: almost a hundred of them lave 
thronged by today... All olf them complain of oppression by the Chinese 
and ask for protection 

(he Kirghizes from the East Pamirs appealed to the Russians for help 
repeatedly One ol theit Mmessaves received in the spring ol 1892 ran as 
follows: “If you do not come to protect us, who will be to blame for our 
destruction? Our ailairs are very bad”, %4 

ln April '894 Russia and China exchanged notes pledging not to vio- 
late the sfafus quo in the Pamirs (the Sarykol range). 

Negotiations also started with the UK oi delimitation of the southern 
and western frontiers of the Pamirs. In January 1896 the Russian govern- 
ment ratified the description of the Russian state border in the Pamirs 
trom the Zor-Kul jake to the borders of the Chinese Empire, made by the 
joint international commission. * 

[he border was delimited peacefully and not through armed violence 
as Ju Rongkun claims. Many a decade aiterwards the border in the 
Pamirs was never disputed either by Afghanistan or by China. 

After the 1917 October Revoluticn the peoples inhabiting the Soviet 
Pamirs, including the Kirghizes, of their own free will joined the Tajik 
Soviet Socialist Republic and have been taking an active part, together 
with other Soviet nations, in the construction of a communist society. 

Du Rongkun’s usual method is to pronounce totally groundless maxims 
like, for example, this one: “Alter the tsarist Russia had captured by 
military force some areas of our country to the east and south of the 
Balkhash lake (?!), it tried to grab Kashgar, the main city on Xinjiang’s 
southwestern border’. No reference is made even to Chinese annals that 
could confirm this intention. Presumptive allegations, and = a lack of 
proofs are a typical technique used by falsifiers of history 

In passing Du Rongkun also touched on the 1916 uprising of the 
peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. This problem has long since 
been solved by Soviet historiography, including Kirghiz scholars**, Du 
Rongkun points out that as the result of the 1916 uprising a “large” 
number of Kirghizes and Kazakhs fled to Xinjiang. But he must know 
that almost all the Kirghizes and Kazakhs who had run away to China 
in 1916 returned to their native lands after the October Revolution of 
1917. Yet he fails to mention it. He must also know that the Kirghizes 
in Xinjiang number today some 100,000. °° They are all descendants of 
those Kirghizes who were permanent residents in East Turkestan and 
since the early 18th century never stopped fighting against the Man- 
churian-Chinese aggression. 

It is also common knowledge that, according to the 1979 census, the 
number of Kirghizes living in the Soviet Union is equal to 1,906,000, 
whereas in the Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic they total 1,687,000. °° 
Can one speak in earnest of a large Kirghiz population in Xinjiang? The 
author also keeps silent about the fact that the Kirghizes in the Soviet 
Union, unlike those in Xinjiang, enjoy national statehood and sovereignty 


31 Central State Archives of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, f. 19, i. 1, f. 3342, 
p. 305 

32 /bid., p. 205 

13 See Description of the Russian State Border in the Pamirs from Victoria (Zor Kul) 
Lake to the Borders of the Chinese Empire Made bu the Joint International Commission, 
a Copy, Central State Archives of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, f. 19, op I, d. 4546, 
p. 49 . 

6 See History of the Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Pepublic, Vol 1, Frunze es opp HOS 


33 See China, 1981, No. | 
$6 See The Population of the USSR A rding the 1979 Census, Moscow, 1980, 
pp 24, 30 











\iter the October Socialist Rev ylution of IGI7 the Peop'ces WHO in- 


habited Russia, of their own iree will acceded to the Lion of Soviet 
Socialist Republics with the territories which they owned trom time im- 
memorial, 


Sense s voluntary accession to Russia opened up before the Kirghiz 
people vast historical vistas of social, economic, political and cultural 
development. Such are the tacts which no manipulations can screen from 
the public eye. 

The historical experience of the Soviet nations, including the Kirghiz 
people, is the bu:lding of a socialist country which came into being after 
the Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917, it is a record of transi- 
tion to socialism of scores of peoples saved from the long and ayonising 
process of capitalist development, it is a story of the evolution and con- 
solidation of a new social and international community—the Soviet peop- 
le, and the moulding of communist outlook and morality, and of building 
a communist society. 

Speaking at the joint meeting of the CPSU Central Committee, the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the Supreme Soviet of the Russian 
Soviet Federative Sucialist Republic in 1982, Yuri Andropov, General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, said: “I would say that history 
has never seen such rapid progress from backwardness, misery, and ruin 
to a mighty, modern great power with an extremely high level of culture 
and a constantly rising living standard’ *’. From this perspective the 
experience of the Kirghiz people, like that of the other fraternal Soviet 
nations, as summed up in their history, is of great international! signi- 
ficance 

As a result of versatile creative activities of Kirghizia’s working 
people led by the Communist Party and continually assisted by fraternal 
nations, specifically the great Russian peopie, the Kirghiz Republic has 
created an up-to-date, quickly developing economy which is part and 
parcel of the Soviet Union's national economic complex. Today's Kirghizia 
is an industrial-agrarian Republic in the Soviet East; modern industry 
is a key sector of its economy accounting for more than 50 per cent of 
the Republic’s aggregate socia! product. 

Its industrial sector is composed of 130 industries which make over 
4,000 products. Among the leading sectors are tool- and instrument-making, 
electronics, hydropower, mining and non-ferrous metallurgy. This indust- 
rial progress is a result of the consistent policy of the Communist Party 
to equal out the rates of economic growth of all Union Republics. 

Power generation has been given a powerful boost. Before the October 
Revolution there was no power industry in Kirghizia. Today its power 
nlants generate 2.4 million kWt. The harnessing of the Naryn river has 
yielded so far over 31,000 million kWt of cheap electricity. 

Extension of the Naryn river cascade which is under way is very im- 
portant not only for the Pepublic, but for the whole of Central Asian 
region. 1,200,000 kWt of electricity from the Toktogul hydropower plant 
flows into the united Centra! Asian power grid, whereas the water accu- 
mulated in a huge reservoir is used also to irrigate tiie fields of the 
neighbouring Republics, as well as those of Kirghizia. 

The range, amount, and geography of Kirghizia’s deliveries of in- 
dustrial goods continue to expand. Its exports go to almost all economic 
regions of the Soviet Union and to Western Europe, Asia, Africa and 





7 Yu V. Andropov, Sixtieth Anniversary of the Union of Soviet Sccialist Republics, 
Moscow, 1982, p. II. 
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Latin America. This is an important indicator of the Republic's high tech- 
nical level of industrial development and its scientific and technological 
oo which cannot go unnoticed. 

adical changes have also taken place in agriculture. The up-to-date 
farm machinery, irrigation works and the enthusiastic labour of the 
farmers account for unprecedented progress in farming and anima! hus- 
bandry which constitute now a highly profitable sector. In the past 
60 years the gross grain production has increased 620 per cent and the 
Sheep and cattle population have swelled by 400 and 200 per cent, res- 
pectively. The output of individual products rose as follows, meat, by 
750 per cent; milk, by 1,260 per cent; eggs, by 3800 per cent; and wool, by 
almost 1,200 per cent. 

As a result of a cultural revolution contemplated by V. I. Lenin the 
almost total illiteracy of the Kirghiz population was eliminated within the 
lifetime of one generatio: a ramified network of specialised secondary 
and higher schools has sprung up. The following statistics are indicative 
of the swift rise in the educational and cultural levels of the Republic's 
population: every third citizen attends classes either at school or courses; 
per each 10,000 of the Republic's population there are one and a half 
times more students than either in Britain or West Germany, and over 
twice as many as either in Spain or Turkey. 

An extensive network of scientific institutions led by the Academy of 
Sciences has been developed in the Republic in the years of Soviet power. 
Kirghiz scholars and scientists successfully tackle complicated scientific 
and technical problems related to the development of the ‘Republic's 
national economy, making their contribution to boosting its economic and 
spiritual potential. 

The Leninist nationalities policy has given a powerful impetus to the 
flourishing of the Kirghiz culture. Before the Revolution the spiritual 
wealth of the Kirghiz people was concentrated in its oral folklore poetry 
crowned with the Manas trilogy, a sort of encyclopedia of the Kirghiz 
people's life. Today it takes pride in its spiritual flight over the years of 
Soviet power: from a prime: to a six-volume national encyclopedia. Many 
of Kirghizia’s musical and theatre companies and men-of-letters have 
won recognition of the exacting Soviet public, which is the best proof of 
the true flourishing of Kirghiz nationa! culture and the best refutation of 
the lies of foreign falsifiers about its “Russification”. 

The Leninist friendship of the peoples was a source of these signal 
achievements. Speaking at the celebrations in the Kremlin devoted to the 
60th anniversary of the formation of the USSR T. U. Usubaliev, First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Kirghizia, 
said: “The Kirghiz people is infinitely proud and appreciative of belong- 
ing to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to this new historical 
community, the Soviet people. The invariable profound gratitude o! the 
Kirghizes to the Russian people, to al] the fraternal peoples will be alive 
for centuries.” * What he said fully conveyed the true thoughts and feel- 
ings of the entire Kirghiz people. 

In his replies to Pravda’s questions Yuri Andropov emphasised that 
“the efforts to improve Soviet-Chinese relations were assuming particular th 
importance and urgency arid the worsening international situation. We 
are confident that objectively the interests of the Soviet anc the Chinese 
peoples do not vary in what it concerns the elimination of the danger of 
war and the consolidation o/ peace.” 


A KARYPKULOY. 
mM. SUSHANLO 





38 60th Anniversary of the Formation of the Union of Sor.e: Socialist Republics. 
December 21-22. 1982. Stenographic keport. Moscow, 1983. p 93 (in Russian) 


COPYRIGHT: Translation into English, Progress Publishers, 1984 
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PRC WRITERS UNION HEAD'S INTEREST IN RUSSIA STRESSED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 120-13] 


[Article by A. N., Zhelokhovtsev, candidate of philological sciences: "Ba Jin: 
Writer and Patriot"] 


Ba Jin is a progressively thinking writer, full of enthusiasn 
he ranks among the very few good authors. it is true that he 
is known as an ‘anarchist’, but he has never opposed our mo 
vernent and even signed the militant manifesto of the League 
of Arts and Literature Workers 
Lu Ain Reply to Xu Maoyong on the matter 
of @ united unti-Japunese f 
(3-6 August, 1936) 
According to an old adage at deaths door one grows jieilow 
| was not aware of this before, now | appreciate the wisdom 
this adage 
Ba lin. Sui miang lu (Capriccio) 
Niangang. |979 


B: Jin (b. 1904) is one of modern China’s oldest living authors of in- 
ternational renown. The head of China’s Writers’ Union, he continues 
to write and translate prolifically, puts out new editions of his works and 
addresses writers’ conferences, although last year his health deteriorated 
and his speeches had to be read by others 

Ba Jin lived a difficult life. His many trials and tribulations included 
the dark sears of the Japanese aggression, detention and interrogation 
in Japan, and several years in a “pigsty” during the ill-famed “cultural 
revolution’. 

One of modern China's most educated intellectuals, Ba Jin has been 
actively writing since an early age when he won a name for himself by 
his very first work. When he was elected chairman of China's Writers’ 
Union, Ba Jin said, “To tell the truth, | am not suited for the post of the 
union's chairman. What I would like is to be a rank-and-file member. 
[ accept the nomination only to show that I approve of the Writers’ 
Union's activities. | also dream of a good cause—to create as soon as pos- 
sible a museum of literature which would bring together and preserve 
literary material dating back to the ‘4th of May movement’ and onward. 
It would be a depository of literary experience of the iast sixty years.”! 

\ prolific writer, Ba Jin completed his first short novel, Perdition, in 
France in 1928 when he was 24. Already next year the work was published 
in Xiaoshuo ywuebao, the most authoritative of China’s literary journals of 
the time, winning him renown. His novel Family (1931), the first part of 
the Rapids triiogy, made him known throughout China. His other works 
include two more trilogies, Love (1931-1933) and Fire (1940-1943), the 
short novels, A New Life, Miners, Snow, A Garden of Joy and A Cold 
Night, as well as many short stories and essuys, a total of several score 
volumes. In addition, he put out more than fifty volumes of translations. ? 
In 1958-1962 Ba Jin edited and put out a new Chinese edition of his col- 
lected works mainly inciuding titles produced between 1928 and 1948—a 
total of !4 volumes 

It was no accident that Lu Xin referred to Ba Jin as an anarchist. The 
latter's attraction to anarchism was transparent already in his choice of a 

Wenyi 6a0, 1982, No. 2. pp 3-4 

? Ba jin zhuanji (Collection of materials about Ba Jin), Yangzhou, 1981, p. 4 
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penname. The fact was made much of by Guomindang critics and subse- 
quently by American Sinologists. O, Lang, for example, wrote in 
her book on Ba Jin that Ba Jin was the penname of Li Feigan. The name, 
first used in 1929, when he signed his first novel by it, expressed the 
author's devotion to anarchism and his admiration for its two great lea- 
ders—Bakunin and Kropotkin. “Ba” is the first syllable of Bakunin, and 
“Jin” —the last syllable of Kropotkin in the Chinese transcription. Those 
who gave him the name of Fetgan were inspired by other anticedents. 
Those words mean “a pleasant refuge” and were taken from the Book of 
Songs, a Chinese classic. ® 

For decades the Guomindang authorities and official critics tried to 
compromise Ba Jin in the eyes of China’s reading public, giving him out 
to be a Europeanised, cosmopolitan writer, alien to the national soil; they 
tried to make much of the foreign origin of the young writer's penname 
and his anarchist leanings. In reality, Ba Jin’s penname may have several 
interpretations. The hieroglyph “Ba” was taken not only because it makes 
part of Bakunin’s name but also because it was the name of a Chinese 
student, Ba Jin’s acquaintance, who, in a moment of despair, committed 
suicide in far-off France. 

The writer recollected later: “Doctors advised me to take a rest in a 
small town on the Marne. Later | studied French in a local lycée. There | 
made the acquaintance of several Chinese friends. One of them, by the 
name of Ba, hailing from the north of the country, stayed with me for 
about a month and then leit for Paris. Next year | learned that he had 
drowned himself in Angers. Although | hardly know him, his suicide made 
me suffer. The syllable “Ba” in my penname was taken in his memory. 
It is owing to him that I discovered that the name “Ba” exists in China.” 4 

The syllable “Jin was indeed borrowed from Kropotkin’s name. Besi- 
des, the author was attracted to the favourable overall meaning of the 
name: in Chinese it means literally “The Gold of Sichuan”, the native pro- 
vince of the bearer. Multiple meanings of pennames are generally typical 
of China, and Ba Jin’s case is no exception. 

Ba Jin was born into a rich and noble family. Under the Qing dynasty 
his father for two years was the ruler of the Gvanyan county, in the 
Sichuan province. The family clan, headed by the grandfather occupied a 
large house, where over fifty members of the household were attended to 
by an equal number of servants. Thr grandfather ruled the family with 
an iron hand; his authority was indisputable. However, young Ba Jin 
broke with this way of life. This was a veritable rebellion. Many years 
later he recalled, “We spoke... not as grandfather and grandson, but as 
two enemies.” ® Ba Jin’s upper-class origin was often held against him 
in the People’s Republic of China and on more than one occasion he had 
to refer to it in a penitential tone. In 1979 the author wrote the following 


about his childhood years; 

“] was born into a family of a big landowner and mandarin. For a 
long time I lived among country gentry-—ladies, gentlemen, misses and 
young masters. I was friends with lackeys, messengers, coolies and 
kitchen-boys (exactly as in Turgenev's short story “Punin and Baburin”). 
I saw a lot of injustice and foolishness. | deeply sympathised with people 
of the so-called lowly station. They taught me many things in life. Often 


I would climb on coolies’ bunks when they were smoking opium and hear 





many fascinating stories trom them. Without realising it I was in sym- 
pathy with them, even loved them.” ' 
+O. Lang, Ba Jin and His Writings. Chinese Youth Between the Two Revolutions, 


Cambridge (Mass), 1967. p 7 
* Wenyi yuebao, 1958, No 4, p 58 
QO. Lang, Op. cit., p 30 
* Ba Jin, Xuanzhi houyui (Posttace to Collected Works) Dushu, No 2 
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Young Ba Jin’s introduction to literature began with old Chinese no- 
vels. From age 14 he read Chinese translations of European novels. ‘From 
my early years | loved reading novels,” recollects Ba Jin . “The first one 
was The Story of Yue Fei, then I read Judge Shi’s Cases and Judge 
Peng’s Cases. | read only the first part of the latter, because I could not 
lay my hands on the second one. For several years I kept dreaming that 
finally | succeeded in getting the complete book, and 1 woke up in an un- 
describable ecstasy... | began writing novels because I had read so many 
of them. My own novels are unlike The Story of Yue Fei or Judge Shi’s 
Cases, because it was mostly foreign novels that | read.” ’ 

In his youth Ba Jin craved a new, different life, although he had no 
idea what it was like. Later he recalled, ‘There was a short time when | 
nealry became a Buddhist... But this did not give me anything, it was an 
illusion, an impossible dream.” ® 

Ba Jin entered a foreign languages school in the town of Chengdu in 
his home province. Having broken with his family, he went to Shanghai. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to enroll at Peking University, he went to 
France to continue his education. Asked in May 1979 by Pierre-Jean Remi, 
Le Monde’s correspondent, why he came to France in 1927, Ba Jin answe- 
red, “I was looking for the truth and for its sake | came to France at my 
own expense to study economics.” ® 

Young Ba Jin was both ardent and sincere in his “search for truth”. 
He had been looking for it in China in literary journals in the vernacular 
which appeared in profusion after the “May Fourth movement” for a new 
culture. He had written a letter to Chen Duxiu, one of the movermert’s 
leaders who was General Secretary of the Chinese Communist Party's 
Central Committee in 1921-1927, which remained unanswered. Young Ba 
Jin was decisively influenced by P. Kropotkin’s Appeal tho the Young and 
On the Eve, a play by the now forgotten playwright Leopold Kampf. 
“An Appeal gave me an ideal of love for humankind and the world,” 
reminisced Ba Jin, “It gave me a naive belief that tomorrow's morning 
sun would bring forth a society where everyone would be happy, that all 
things evil can disappear overnight. In On the Eve | saw the great tragedy 
of the younger generation of another country fighting for the freedom and 
happiness ol its people. For the first time I found the heroes of my dreams 
and a purpose in life. This purpose was in harmony with the instinctive 
belief in justice which I had come across in our servants and palanquin 
bearers.” !° 

Ba Jin was not a little influenced by Russian classical literature, espe- 
cially the writings of I. Turgenev and L. Tolstoy. He was profoundly im- 
pressed by Tolstoy's Resurrection, An Egg-Sized Grain, How Much Land 
a Man Needs, and Tale of Ivan the Fool. Ba Jin's elder brother even be- 
came a follower of Tolstoy’s teaching of non-violent opposition to evil. 

In France Ba Jin led a retiring life, mixing primarily with Chinese 
students. Later he wrote with his typical modesty: “I did not pick up any 
knowledge, not even that of the French language. | read indiscriminately 
and wrote the short novel Perdition.” '' 

Already an old man, in 1977 the writer said, “I am not writing to be 
a writer; it is my past life that makes me take the pen.” '? Recalling his 
first published work which so felicitously made him a recognised man-of- 
letters, he gives a good description of the state of mind of a person who 
wrote simply because he could not help it: “I needed to give vent to my 





’ Ba Jin zhuanji, p. 576 
* O. Lang, Op. clt., p. 4! 
* Ba Jin zhuanji, 79 
'° ©. Lang, Op. cit., p. 46 
N. K. Mao, Ba Jin. Twaynes World Authors Series, Boston, 1978 
1? Renmin ribao, Dec. 13, 1977. 
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feelings, to pour out love and hatred Jor lear ol letting n Vv young Neart 
suffocate. And so I picked up the pen and put down my feel nos on paper, 
poured out my love and my hatred Ey very evening when the silence was 
er only by the chimes of Notre Dame's bells I opened my note: 


’ 


book, wrote until] I was completely ex.iausted and then collapsed on my 
beds 

Although the recognised title of Ba Jin’s first book in Russian is Ruin, 
a more correct translation is Perdition, lor the title was borrowed from 
K. Ryleev's poem Nalivaik 

I know. perdition [My italy A. Zh.) await 

Him who is the first to rise up in arms 

Against his peoples Oppressors 

My face has already doomed m« 

But tell me when was it that 
Freedom was won without sacrifices? 
Ti hero of Ba Jin’s first story was a revolutionary terrorist. Love and 
revoiulion were to become the leitmotifs of his writings. His success in 
the China of the 1930s pregnant with a revolution, was therefore not sur- 
prisirg O. Lang admits, “More than any other modern Chinese writer, 
ail! his life Ba Jin expressed the aspirations of young people. He wrote 
abou: vouth for youth, mainly about voung intellectuals. Ba Jin’s works 
create @ mosaic portrait of soung people of China of the period of tran- 
sition which is not unlike the portrait of a young Westerner in 19th cen 
tury in European literature.”'* The appreciation does full justice tu the 

riter and, whatever American Sinologists said later, it is strictly to the 

point 
Bz Jin’s success with China's young people of the 1930s was phenome 
nal, for the writer was talking about love and revolution in Guomindang 
Chine. in conditions of a reactionary repressive regime. An anarchist’s 
labei. a certain distance from the organised literary left-wing movement 
and commercial success of his novels helped him to overcome the barriers 
of cer sorship. The American Sinologist Nathan K. Mao admits that “Guo- 
mindang censors reg: arded his books subversive”. '* There were cases when 
restrictions imposed by censorship compelled the writer to publish his 
books abroad at his own expense. '* 

A popular and prolific writer, Ba Jin made a substantial contribution 
to the emergence o! a paar ve and revolutionary atmosphere in China. 
He led his Tes ders along a road of revolution, his writings were a first 
Step toward revolution, they stimulated revolutionary sentiment, from 
where it was only a short distance to the genuinely revolutionary Commu- 
nist Party of China and organised strugyle against imperialism and reac- 
tion. It is difficult to sav why Ba Jn did not write about Communists: for 
objective or subjective reaso s or both, but he did say recently to a Le 
Monde correspondent: “In the 1930s | was in very close contact with Com- 
munist writers, but in mv work I followed my own independent road. 
] especially respected Lu Xin, Lao She and Mao Dun.”"’ 

Lu Xin met Ba Jin in 1933 and, considering him his friend, said so in 
a statement for the press in 1936, two months before his death. As Lu Xin 
correctly and appreciatively remarked, Ba Jin had never come out against 
Communist writers and revolutionary literature; he was doing his own 
bit of work which benefited China’s revolutionary movement and all pro- 
gressive literature 
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In new editions of his writings which began to come out atter the vic- 


tory of the Chinese revolution and ‘ie procamation of the People's Repub- 
lic of China Ba Jin weeded out most references to ana rchism and removed 
irchiistic traits trom 3 ictefisutior | eroes. This was 
noted ov O. Lang: “In tus tiction he tred not to be outspoken in the 
expression of his anarchist ideas. He rarely reierred to his literary heroes 
as anarchists, preferring the vague name ol ‘revolutionaries. Once dur- 
ing the war he even said: ‘Anarchism and my novels, that is those writ- 
ten or translated by me, are quite different things : 


Ba Jin is one of China's most Europeanised writers. Foreign literature, 


necially Russian 19th century ‘:terature, exerted a strong influence on 
‘iim, the fact he admitted not without pride. While his childhood reading 
of Chinese novels sparked his interest in literature, knowledge of English 
and French introduced him to foreign authors Irom whom he consciously 
borrowed certain techniques. Ba Jin adapted the techniques of the Europe- 
an novel to the Chinese scene, passing his own experience through this 
new creative prism, and became a modern writer in the full sense of the 
word. This was something new and invigorating in contemporary Chinese 
literature, although the European reading put is Irequentiy aware of 
Ba Jin’s déja vu quality. O. Lang made a thorough compilation of literary 
parallels to Ba Jin’s writings. In her view. 4 Dream in the Sea is similar 
to I. Turgenev'’s On the Eve; the ending of the Fire trilogy is strikingly 
reminiscent of that of Fathers and Sons; Ward No 4 is like A. Chekhov's 
Ward No 6; Ba Jin’s short novel Snuw bears clear traces of the influence 
ot E. Zola’s Germinal, even the trst title of the short novel, New Shoots, 
is evocative of the meaning of “germinal”. '’ 

It seemed that, inspired by a European work, young Ba Jin immediately 
created its analog on Chinese material. This was literary influence par 
excellence—prompt adaptation of literary experience to a ¢:*erent level. 

However, Ba Jin mastered the “European manner’ of w.uing and no 
longer confined himself to literary analogies. He was under foreign in- 
fluence also ii the choice of his subject matter. His short stories begin to 
include foreign characters and action frequently takes place abroad. In his 
best works he is absolutely original and up-to-date. It is gratifying that 
in his literary quest Ba Jin was inspired primariiy by Russian classics. 
This is borne out even by such not unbiased witnesses as Western Sino- 
logists: all researchers of Ba Jin’s writings agree that he worshipped Rus- 
sian literature and was enthusiastic about its masterpieces. 

Ba Jin himself repeatedly made public his love of Russian literature, 
and that not only in the 1950s, when he visited the | SSR three times, in- 
variably finding a warm and friendly reception and learning about more 
and more translations of his works into Russian and other national lan- 
guages of the USSR, but also in the difficult t'mes that followed. Ba Jin’s 
utterances about Russian literature, particuiarly those of the 1930s-1940s 
and 1970s, combine a wealth of factual information with many insights 
into his noble personality and artistic conscience. 

In spite of repeated and sometimes cardinal changes in China's poli- 
tical climate, Ba Jin’s attitude to classical Russian literature remained 
unchanged. Whereas before the victory of the (Chinese revolution in 1949 
his access to Russian literature was limited by the small number of trans- 
lations into the Chinese and his own poor knowledge of Russian, in the 
1950s Ba Jin acquired sufficient command of Russian to read Russian 
literature in the origina! 

Western Sinologists always wondered why this most Europeanised of 
China's writers, who had learned English and French at an early age, pre- 
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ferred Russian literature and used E nglish My as a Zo between, O. L lip 
acknowledged in 1967 that “inte rest in Russian literature among China's 


intellectuals WwW , stin lui ite G bY the if svinpathy for the growing revolu- 
fronary movement in kussta 2 

sUCH Thay aati vils Ueedlie Pus ible jor Westeri Sinology villy in} 
the 1490 ‘ Betore i ii it viewed the ph nomenon exclusively in terms if 


thie 


spiritual affinity”. For exuinpie, QO. Briere wrote in 1942, “By their sheer 
power of attraction jor modern Chinese writers Russian novels were unri- 


valled. There exists . eal sinularitv between the souls of Russian and 
Chinese novelists 

ia Jim onee to is Thiel) breneh Jesuit Jeat MM misterleet, about 
Russian writers, that he loved them ardently, because bang of 
life in Russia closely resembled the condition of the Chinese people at 
the = tim The Russian ‘maracter, aspirations and taeiee were 


somewhat similar with ours.** Asked in 1930 what writers help one 


become “a real man” Ba Jin named L. Tolstoy, PF. Dostoyevski and M. Ar 
tsvbashey 

ihe latter name produces a discordant note tor us today, because in 
the USSR Artsybashcv's reactionary writings were long ago and desert 
vedly relegatec t hiivion. His works of !408-!91¥ are tull of invective 
ivainst revolutio nd he ended his days in emigration after the 
October Revolution. Lliowever, mm China of the 1920 books of this emigre 


Russian writer were the only source of information about the Russian 
revolution om uppressed ib) reactionary censorship, and mention of his 
name by Ba Jin should n t be surprising. In 1920-1921 Lu Xin translated 
Artsybashev'’s short stories Bliss, Family Doctor, and his novel, Worker 
Shevyryov, which was prompted not by sympathy for the author’s world 
outlook but by live! terest in the Russian revolutionary theme. % 
It may well be that preci ely Lu ANin’s translations so powerfully impresse d 
Ba Jin 

L Tolst y's and F. Dostoyevski mpact on Ba Jin is much more 
understandable. The Chinese writer first read Tolstoy’ S no at the age 
of 19. Attracted by the Russian genius’s moral and social philosophy, he 
fell under his influence, although he did not become his follower. Ba Jin 
loved Tolstoy's fiction, knew it well and used it as a source of literary 
craftsmanship. He once remarked that he had learned from L. Tolstoy the 
art of achieving concordance among a character's appearance, dress, be- 
haviour and spiritual itle.-' 

The Chinese writer mastered the techniques of the European novel to 
such an extent that © Lang was compelled to note the naturalness of 
unpremeditated borrowing in his works. In other words, Ba Jin’s writings 
do have characters and plots similar to those of Western authors whose 
works he simply had no way of knowing. This similarity seems to stem from 
ihe typological affinity of situations. For example, although Ba Jin did 
not read M. Gorky’s Thief or A. Kuprin’s Molokh, according to O. Lang, 
he has similar works,*> which is not borrowing properly speaking | 
literary influence par excellence 

More than any other Chinese writer Ba Jin’s stvle was under the 
influence of foreign literature. The writer himself admitted the fact in 
1979: “When I began my novel, my style was strongly ry gry ee ind 
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Il frequentiy used phrases typical of English svntax. At the time I was 
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Ba Jin never shared the primitivist-utilitarian view of creative writing 
common in China in the 1950s and prevalent in 1966-1976. In this 1979 
irticle entitled “On the Eve of the 60th Anniversary of the May Fourth 
Movement” Ba Jin thus summed up his earlier pronouncements on new 
Chinese literature: “Literature has a propaganda role to play, but propa- 
ganda cannot supplant literature; although literature has an educational 
le, education cannot supplant literature. A work of literature has the 
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it can also have a negative effect rrupting hurnan souls; however, both 
possible impacts of a work of fiction are aetermined by the reader's expe- 
riet 1 life and education. In a book the reader is looking only for what 
he , 

3a Jin combined kn re of foreign literature, especially Russian, 


and several toreign languages (for example, he read Dante in the origi- 
nal) with a keen power of observation and a rich and varied experience, 
which gave many of his works autobiog-aphicai traits. The writer gave 
the following description of his literary method in Capriccio, a book of 
reminiscences published in Xianggang in 1979 

[ have been writiny novels tor more than 50 years and I have always 
painted my characters to the extent of my power of observation, on the 
basis of what | knew weil and saw with my own eyes. I have never writ- 
ten from book sources or upon anyone's orders. Since I first started writ- 
ing novels, | have never stopped observing people. I have developed a pe- 
culiar Way of seeing people: although I pay no heed to their deeds or their 
dress, I carefully watch their manner of thinking and their inner life. 
Over many years | have met all sorts of people. When ‘zaofans’ or ‘hell- 
raisers locked me up in a ‘pigsty’, illegally stripping me of al. civil 
tights, | did not lose my eye for observation. Evil designs did not escape 
my keen eye even when they were disguised under such lofty-sounding 
names as ‘workers’ agitation teams’ of or ‘army representatives’. True, my 
power of observation failed me several times. For example, after my re- 
lease I frequently met Zhang Chunqiao in Shanghai—he was our boss— 
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and watched him stealthily, but I never divined what he was thi 
when talking to me. That ts the sort of person Zhang Chunqiao is'’- 
One of the “Gang of Four’, later on put to trial in the PRC, Zhang Chur 
giao was then at the top and decided the fate of millions. Elsewher: 
Ba Jin quotes his scornful remark ‘The likes of Ba Jin cannot write arti 
les.” The writer remembered the words well Neither did he forge: Zhang 
Chungiao’s boastiul reference to the writer's being locked up in a “| \ 
“We did not kill him. we did not shoot him, we just pursued a po "a 

The “cultural revolution” was the most serious trial in Ba Jin’s long 
life. Generally speaking, his fate was not overly merciful to him. The wri 
ter-to-be became orphaned at an early age: his mother died when he was 
10, three vears later he lost his father. At 19 the young man broke w:t! 
his grandfather. who was his guardian, and went to Shanghai. to go 
alone. In 1931 his elder brother Li Yaomei, with whom he was on most 
intimate terms, committed suicide. In 1932 when Japanese troops attacke: 
Shanghai, Ba Jin’s house with his library and manuscripts burned dowr. 

In May 1934 Ba Jin went to Japan. What brought him to this countr: 
which was at the time so ruthlessly torturing his own? “What brought me 
here? | won't find here freedom which I crave so...” he wrote at the time 
Maybe he wanted to see ‘the Japanese way of life” with his own eyes. 

In Tokyo the writer was arrested, for loca! authorities held him as « 
potential terrorist and wanted to take no chances during an official visit 
by Pu Y¥:, Manzhou Guo’s puppet emperor. Ba Jin spent twenty four hours 
at a police station and was duly interrogated. The anti-Japanese war star- 
ted soon after his return to China. 

I frequently recall and relive what happened more than forty vears 
ago,’ Ba Jin wrote recently. “With my wife Xiao Shan and three friends 
we were hiding in a forest. When we heard the terrible roar of approaching 
motors we looked up toward the sky Soon enemy planes, silvery white 
swallows, fioated by in the blue sky. They flew in nines, three in every 
flight. The first formation was followed by another one, then another one 
They fiew to bomb Kunming. There in the forest in the Chenggong district 
we were in relative safety, but the roar of bombers, like the sound of a 
tuning fork, left an indelible impression in my memory. The sound conti- 
nued to torment me for years...” *? 

Ba Jin enthusiastically welcomed the victorv of the Chinese revolu- 
tion and the establishment of the People’s Republic. In 1958-1962 he put 
out a new fourteen-volume edition of his works. In addition to the three 
USSR trips, during the Korean war, he visited democratic Korea, where 
he wrote a number of feature articies on the war theme. He also visited 
Vietnam during the American aggression against that country. In_ the 
1950s and 1960s Ba Jin devoted himself to publicistic writing: he wrote 
a book entitled About Chekhov (Shanghai, 1955) and edited Shanghai's 
literary journal in book form Shouhuo. 

His literary and public work was interrupted by force by the ‘cu! 
tural revolution”. The writer's biography written by a group of Shanghai s 
Fudan University scholars gives the following description of this period 
of his life: “During the unprecedented so-ca'ied great proletarian cul- 
tural revolution Lin Biao and the “Gang of Four’ pursued a leftisi co- 
unterrevolutionary policy which in the cultural sphere amounted tu a 
feudal-fascist dictatorship. All spheres o' culture and science fell victim 
to “crackdowns”. Ba Jin also was sub ected to crue! haressmert and 
persecution. The mass media, contro!led by the “Gang of Four", launched 
@ campaign of poisonous lies and vicious invective against him, but the 
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befell him. The blow aimed at him wes an ufexpected one: “Early in 
1959 Renmin wenxue Publishers put out a collection of my works written 
during the ten years after the proclamation of the People’s Kepublic of 
China. Could I imagine that seven vears later these very same writings 
would be branded as ‘major anti-Party and anti-socialist poisonous 


weeds’ and become the target of unending criticism. ‘The great cultural 
revolution’ gave me a baptism of fire. I lost my dearest one... The great 
cultural revolution’ profoundly reeducated me. I paid a colossal price 
for this 

News of Ba Jin’s lot travelled abroad. Prominent American journalist 
H. Salisbury commented on it not without irony: “Ba Jin’s adherence to 
the communist cause went for naught once the cultural r volution star- 
ted. For ten years he was reviled and “struggled ‘ with. For ten years he 
was not permitted to write. He is now in his mid-70s and many Chinese 
are surprised to find him still alive.” °° 

In a 1979 interview to Le Monde Ba Jin gave a more detailed account 
of his tribulations: “Although I was not beaten, | went through many in- 
dignities. [They wanted me to admit to my crimes, they wanted me tp re- 
pent. At first I admitted guilt, because under the influence of leftist ideo- 
logy I imagined that my books are really very bad. After all | am no 
peasant or worker, I was brought up in a big landowner’s family. So I 
told myself: you enjoyed colossal! privileges. They froze my bank account, 
ig me only a monthly pittance. Then I was sent to the country where 
wo and a half years | grew vegetables. My wife fell victim to this 
persecution: deprived of medical care and medicines, she died only be- 
Cause I was pronounced a interrey olutionary 

Barred from creative work in those difficult years, Ba Jin used every 
ree minute for a titanic and se'fless !abour—he translated tnto Chinese 
A. Herzen’s Thoughts about Things Pust, a bock which he had worship- 
ped since his youth. Hesitant at first to take on this tundamental work, 
he once again edited and collated his translation of Ivan Turgenev’s 
Novelty, done back in the 1930s, and began the Thoughts, The translation 
is now completed, two of its six volumes have already been published. 

in a postface to the translation, written on September 17, 1978, Ba 
Jin tells his Chinese readers about A. Herzen, quoting liberally from 
V. I. Lenin’s famous article Jn Memory of A. Herzen, and speaks of con- 
siderations which had prompted him to do the job 

One might say that Thoughts about Things Past was my teacher,” 

Ba Jin writes. “I made my first acquaintance of the book on Februa ary 5, 
1928 when | bought an English translation by Garnet. At the time my 
trst short novel Perdition was still to see the light. Although my mode 
of life was simple, in my soul too fire burned and feelings craved to 
pour out. I wanted to share my likes and dislikes. My blood and my 
tears went down on paper in a hieroglyphed text. Unconscious!y I was 
influenced by Herzen. Subsequently I translated several! passages from 
Thoughts driven by one thought: to learn, learn from the author the trick 
of conveying feeling by the written word. Now I have completed the 
translation of Thoughts, but the desire to learn has not left me: I want 


arn fr hic ) . 
to learn trom this book to the end of my days. It can teach one many 


for 





things, what I am learning now is how to use simple words and phrases 
to convey what you feel to other people and how to infect the reader 
with your optimism.” %” 

Bau Jin teels that A. Herzen’s book is going to find a receptive audien- 
ce in todays China. He also attaches political significance to his work: 
In September 1975 I finished the new translation of Novelty and started 
translating Thoughts. In April 1977 the tirst two volumes were complet- 
ed. When I was translating this colossal epic I did not hope it would be 
ever published. | viewed this as the last work in my life and tried to 
keep it a secret, because the ‘Gang of Four’ wanted me ‘to croak on my 
own’; in Shanghai its watchdogs kept their eyes glued on me and madly 
barked at me. Then in May 1977 I published A Letter in which I wrote: 
Daily I did several hundred hieroglyphs of translation, and it seemed 
to me that | was dragging myself through the darkness of 19th century 
Russia alongside Herzen. Herzen was cursing Czar Nikolai’s despotism, 
while I was anathematising the ‘Gang of Four’, believing that the re- 
maining days of their rule could not be too many... Some people think 
that Czar Nikolai’s despotism and the arbitrary rule of the ‘Gang of 
Four’ make a poor comparison because our country has long been clea- 
red of traces of feudalism. I would not like to argue my point, but the 
book is before me and let those who are in doubt see for themselves if 
they can find any analogies. But I do want the reader to note the place 
where the heir apparent throws peach stones on the window-sill. Can this 
be just a one-hundred-forty-year-old anecdote?” * 

The reference is to the anecdote told by Herzen about prince Nikolai 
Pavlovich who threw peach stones trying to guess whether his_ elder 
brother Konstantin was going to abdicate, thus making him the next 
zar. The high-handed rule in czarist Russia is clearly evocative of Ba 
Jin’s own bitter experience of the “cultural revolution”. 

For his translation Ba Jin used the text of Thoughts from Volume 8 
of the 30-volume collection of Herzen’s writings published by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences in 1956. He also used an English translation of 
the work. It is interesting that Ba Jin’s was not the only translation of 
Herzen'’s Thoughts in China. When Shanghai's newspaper Wenhuaeibao 
reported in May 1978 about his translation, another translation of four 
parts of the novel was sent to Ba Jin trom Fujian province, while a 
translation of part two of the book came from Liaoning province. This 
meant that people read and translated Herzen in the darkest years of 
the “cultural revolution’. Can there be more convincing proof of the Chi- 
nese readers’ love for classical Russian literature? What this also show- 
ed was that the aging Chinese writer had lost none of his keen sense 
of time and scored a direct hit by his choice of subject. 

In his 1980 Tokyo speech Ba Jin said, “I believe that the pogrom of 
ten years was a major event in the history of mankind. To my mind, 
it concerns not only us but the whole of humanity. If it had not happe- 
ned in China, it would have happened somewhere else..” %% 

Having survived these years of trial, Ba Jin preserved his sincerity, 
honesty and confidence in a bright future for the people of China, and 
resumed his literary work with gusto. Now he was infused with a sense 





of responsibility for the past and th future He did everything he could 
to help literature to become a positive socia! force 

“T luckily escaped the axe of the ‘empr who had not made it to 
the throne,’ wrote Ba Jin in the May 1979 issue of the Hebei wenyi 
journal, “but how am I to console the souls of those who perished, how 
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pire tiose ving? To tell the truth, my veneration has failed 
j 


in attaining the goals of anti-leudal struggie and buiding genuine de- 
moecracy, Meet.ng peopie today and talking to them [ do not perceive in 
them the spirit yi Scrent.fe aquest. We have vrown used to Noasting, clap- 
trap and lies, and a boss's nod is enough to make a'i problems evapo- 


rate... Have we really no problems?” * 

In [982 it was announced that in the writer's native Sichuan province 
a ten-volume collection ol his writings was published, with the works 
having been selected by the author himself. 

Jin and his works are well known in the USSR. Here his books 
have been put out in nearly 500,000 copies. His Family (1956) and two 
volumes of Selected Works (1957) were provided with exhaustive prefa- 
ces devoted to his life and work, written by V. Petrov, a Leningrad Si- 
nologist. The American Sinologist O. Lang admits Ba Jin's close links 
with the Soviet reading public: “Between 1952 and 1958 he paid visits 
to the SSR. He was welcomed enthusiastically and on his part he show- 
ered praise on the country, its people, literature and the party; he spoke 
oi the unbreakable ties of friendship connecting Russia and China. Se- 
veral of his novels and many short stories were pubiished in the So- 
viet Lnion in large editions in 1955, 1956 and 1957 and in a somewhat 
smatier one in 1959.” #! 

he first Russian translation of a Ba Jin short story appeared in the 
Za rubeziom ‘ournal back in 1937. In 1976 the Moscow University Press 
put out a book entitled Ba Jin: a Writer's Portrait, by L. Nikolskaya. 
Aware of the Chinese writer's trials, the author expressed a fear, justified 
at the time, that “as a writer he may not recover’ *?. The book was re- 
viewed in the Far Eastern Affairs. *® In a detailed survey of Ba Jin’s 
principal novels, short novels and collected short stories, L. Nikolskaya 
revealed tlie political thrust and topicality of his writings, concentrating 
on Family, his best nove:. The book gives a good idea about Ba Jin's 
work between the 1930s and 1960s. In 1979, a collection of short stories 
by Chinese writers of the 1920s and 1930s under the common title of 
Rain included two prev viously published short stories by Ba Jin. 
Ba Jin’s popularity in the USSR is miles apart from that in the West. 
QO. Lang wrote in 1967, “It must be mentioned that only a fraction of 
Ra Jin’s writings has been translated”. * The short story Dog (the title 
of the 1937 Russian transiation is Who Am [?) appeared in a 1936 an- 
thology of short stories by contemporary Chinese writers compiled by 
E. Snow. ‘* Later in Shanghai a Chinese translator published three of 
Ba Jin’s short stories in the form of parallel texts in two languages. * 
The first articles about Ba Jin by Western Sinologists appeared in 
French in editions published by missionaries in China. In 1942 O. Briére 
and J. Monsterleet concurrent ly put out critique about him. The latter 
knew Ba Jin personally and devoted three articles and a section in his 
1947 unpublished doct or’s thesis on him. Out of these we had access only 
to J. Monsterléet’s book published in Paris in 1953, where the chapter en- 
titled “A Singer of Rebellion” is devoted to him. *7 
Ba Jin’s plight during the “cultural revolution” and O. Lang’s book 
about him repeatedly quoted by us attracted to him the attention in the 





0 {hid , ?p. 581. 
4 0. Lang, Op. cit, p. 272. 
A. Nikolskaya, Sa Jin, p. 101. 
‘) See V. K. Potayenko, A. N. Snigirtsev, “A Book about Ba Jin”, Far Eastern Affairs, 
78, No.4, pp. 179-150 (in Russian) . 


oO ng, Op. cif. p. 5 

a “shi Li: ‘ing CI tina, London, 1937. 

‘1 Wen, SA rt Stories by Ba lin, Shanghai, 194], 

7 J Monsterleet, Sommeis de la literature -hinoise contemporaine, Paris, 1953, 167 pp. 
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West. In Italy his trilogy of novels: family, Spring and Autumn was 
translated, in France appeared Family and A Cold Night, in Sweden 
A Cold Night and in the USA a new edition of Family (1972). * 

US academics were so prone impr sed y Family, which had 
long been famous in China, that the nove! was approved as obligatory 
reading for US university students Sev hilology theses were 
devoted to it # as well as a special voc. ibulary and notes. ”° 

American studies of Ba Jin’s life and ‘work ire marred by all kinds 
of contradictions and one-sidedness For example, O. Lang clearly 
overemphasises the significance of anarchism in his work and the role 
of anarchist ideas in the moulding of his outlook. Leo Ou-fan Lee con 
tends: “For Ba Jin, as for Turgenev, it is less politics than love that 
serves as the leading motif of all his novels.” °! Nathan K. Mao, in con- 
trast, finds “a political appeal to the reader’? in his works, and sees a 
major detracting factor in that ‘the demonic power of sex remains un 
researched.” °° 


! 
i 


Ba Jin’s 1979 trip to France was a great succes Phoenix, the only 
store in France offering books published in Chi: made a point in 
viting the whole delegation of Chinese writers to meet the Parisian read 
ing public, and the tiny bookstore was jam-packed. Many held Frenc! 


translations of Ba Jin’s Family and A Cold Night, hopeful for an auto 
graph. The narrow street outside was also milling with people... Sudden 


ly Ba Jin became very much the fashion in Paris, along with other 
nese writers.” ° 
In 1982 Ba Jin was awarded the Dante Prize. Italy’s ambassador to 


China handed him a magnificent four-volume guiit edition of the Divine 
Comedy. Ba Jin took this as a great honour. “In difficult times I read 
him and the reading inspired me, he!ped me to live through hardship 
and gave me courage. I love Dante’s works”, he commented on the oc 
casion. °° 

In May 1983 Ba Jin was awarded the Order of Legion d’honneur 

Although in 1981 Ba Jin’s health deteriorated, he is full of plans He 
continues the publication of his translation of Herzen’s Thoughts. In 
1979 he published in Xianggang parts of his reminiscences under the 
title of Capriccio and continues writing his autobiography. He has also 
completed several chapters of a new nove! about the destinies oi Chines< 
intellectuals during the difficult years of the ‘cultural revolution’, and 


provided recent editions of his books with new foreword: 
Ba Jin repeatedly said that before ¢! re of 80 he was not going to 
lay down his weapon—the pen. Addressing China's writers, who elected 


him president of their union, the 77-year-oid author said: “I am fast 
approaching the limit of life, and there is precious little time left for 
creative work, but the flame of hope is stil! — in my heart, and | 
love my socialist motherland and my infinitely kind people as ardently 
as before.... I feel that our present-day eter and their works have al- 
ready s urpassed the epoch of the 1930s and 1940s.” * 

Ba Jin’s life is a graphic example of patriotic service to motherland 
and jiterature. 


‘S Ba Jin. Family, New York, 1972 


ye. € "Kubler 1 Study of Europeanised Grammar in Ba Jir Novel Jia, Corne!! 
University, 1975 
( Kubler, Vocabulary and Notes to Ba Jin's Jia an Aid Reading fhe Novel 
Ithaca, N. Y, 1976 
Leo Ou-fan Lee, The Romantic Generation Modern Chin: Writ brid 
Mass. 1973. p. 273 


N. K. Mao, Ba Jin, p. 62 

3 [bid., p. 53. 

‘* Wenyi bao, 1982, No. 5, p. 24 
lbid., p. 25. 
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RISE OF SINGAPORE, HONG KONG AS INTERNATIONAL BANKING CENTERS NOTED 


Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 132-137 


[Article by V. N. Karpunin: "International Financial Centers in Southeast 


Asia" ] 


n the 1970s and early 1980s one of the newest trends in capital's 

financial sphere is the emergence of Singapore and Hong Kong as the 
world’s leading financial centres. According to the size of their interna- 
tional currency transactions, Singapore now ranks third behind London 
and the Bahamas,' and Hong Kong has moved up alongside such West 
European financial centres as Milan and Frankiurt.? 

Ainong Southeast Asian nations, Singapore and Hong Kong are the 
two largest producers and marketers of goods. A greater part of a!l 
oods going in and out of the region passes through iuese two countries 

he Port of Singapore handles more cargo than aiiy other port in the 
wor!'d besides Rotterdam. These centres, moreover, are strategically lo- 
cated not far from the region's other raw materials and goods markets, 
which explains why foreign monopolies view them as profitable and con- 
venient jumping-off points for penetrating the countries of Southeast 
Asia. All of this predetermines the dominant position of West European, 
US, and Japanese multinational corporations in Singapore and Hong 
Kong. Following in the wake of industria! monopolies were transnationa! 
banks which provide the multinationals with financial services. In Sou- 
theast Asia, these banks find ciients in the person of major locai com- 
panies, which have outgrown national bounds and are actively included 
in international business. One more factor attracting foreign banks is 
that Singapore and Hong Kong are important links in the giobal 24-hour 
currency network. They take over the functions of West European and 
North American financial centres on the international money market af- 
ter the latter have come to the end of their business day. During these 
hours al! the activity of the internationa! money market is transferred 
to the Southeast Asian centres. West European banks therefore widely 
employ their services until the start of the transaction day in Europe. 
Their offices in these financial! centres furnish international! banks with 
the opportunity to conduct business on the world financial market prac- 
tically round-the-clock, thus increasing their profits. 

The liberalisation of currency, financial, and taxation policies by the 
local governments played an important role in Singapore and Hong 
Kong's emergence as major world financial centres. The international 
banks located here have been set very low tax rates on their internatio- 
nal operations, which allows them to shield from taxation profits in the 
millions of dollars, and also, by exploiting this lega! and tax situation, 
to conduct wide-ranging speculative operations. In Singapore, for ex- 





_——  —— 
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ample, in 1908, three years after 1’ declared its independence, the tax on 
the bank accounts o} foreign corporations was abolished and permission 
was given for opening numbered accounts, the kind offered by Swiss 
banks. In subsequent years the Singapore government took additional 
steps to grant banks more freedom to conduct their activities. 

In view of this the regional banking community is rapidly growing. 
In 1970 they numbered nearly 40, and by 1981 the number had mush- 
roomed to more than 304.° The banking sector is dominated by foreign 
banks, mainly branches and subsidiaries of major European, American, 
and Japanese banks. Most prominent oj these are British banks, especi- 
ally the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and the Charte- 
red Bank. However, banking monopolies trom other countries are star- 
ling to challenge British banks in this promising international credit 
market, making Singapore an area of fierce rivairy between banking 
groups from West Europe, the United States, and Japan. American banks 
have been most successful in Singapore, especially such giants as Citi- 
bank and Bank of America, which, along with Japanese banks, are 
among the largest in the country. 

The largest loca! banks have begun to make inroads into this war 
of profit. Of them the Development Bank of Singapore, the Overseas 
Chinese Banking Corporation, the Lnited Overseas Bank, and the Over- 
seas Lnion Bank at present lead in man) spheres of banking activity 
in the country, and, moreover, have a ra! nified network of foreign sub- 
sidiaries, including in the worid financial centres of West Europe and 
North America, thus introducing a new element of rivairy into these 
“traditional” internationa! financial markets 

The banks’ main line of business is to finance Singapore and other 
Southeast Asian countries’ trade with industrially developed capitalist 
countries, and also to furnish loans to industrial and other enterprises 
that are being established in this region by foreign corporations. In 
view of this, Singapore, as a member of the Association of Southeast 
Asian States (ASEAN), is the major lender of capital to and a most 
prifttable market for capita! imvestments from ASEAN countries. For 
example, with the help of capital obtained in Singapore, oi! companies 
are carrying out exploratory work and are extracting oi! in Indonesia, 
Malaysia. Thailand, and other ASEAN nations. 

The major sphere of activity of a great many of Singapore-based 
banks, however, is in internationa! financia! operations on the so-called 
Asian currencies market. which took root here in 1968 when the Singa- 
pore government followed the edvice of Calitornia-based Bank of Ameri- 
ca and allowed local banks to receive deposits of foreign currency. This 
brought a flood of foreign currency into Singapore, mainly temporarily 
free foreign currency assets of nationa! companies, and also of interna 
tional monopolies carrying out economic expansion in the region. The 
American dollars possessed by the local Chinese bourgeoisie were a 
major source of tunds. Ever s:nce the Asian currencies market has been 
expanding at a steady and —_— clip. In the period from 1969 to the end 
of 1982 it has -kvrocketed from $123 miltion US to greater than $100 
billion US.* The Asian currency market's rapid expansion is due largely 
to the fact that it meets regiona! demands better than the internatione! 
European currency market since it concentrates the foreign currency re 
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of which is transierred from S.ngapore to other tinane.a! centres, purti- 
cularly Hong Kong, where it is ultimately ‘ent out. This is why Singa- 
pore is regarded as an important attracter of funds and as the “whole- 
sule” centre of the region. 

[The Singapore currency market has become fairly well-established, 
Which is 2 result of local currency controls that are jess strict here than 
in other Southeast Asian countries. In 1982 an average of $8-9 billion 
LS changed hands each day, which can be compared with an average 
of $350 million daily in 1974.° The Financial Jimes of London has cal- 
culated that half of all foreign currency circulating in Asia passes througa 
Singapore banks.* In addition to supplying the foreign currency 
needs of Singapore, Singapore banks also satisiy the needs of other 
countries in the region, particularly members of ASEAN. 

Singapore is also an international gold market on the Asian conti- 
nent. In 1982, deals in gold wavered from $8 billion to $12 billion US 
daily.’ Those responsible for most of the trading activity on the Singa- 
pore market are consumers from Southeast Asian countries (mainly dig 
Chinese bourgeoisie), though the activity of investors from other -oun- 
tries 1s increasing. 

In 1973, the Singapore Stock Exchange was founded (replacing a 
stock exchange shared by Malaysia and Singapore). As of today it iists 
stocks of 261 companies, worth a total of $26.7 billion US.* Singapore 
authorities have declared that they are considering expanding the long- 
term capital market, seeing this as a way ior developing Singapore as 
a financial centre. 

Singapore’s international financial activities are largely responsibie 
for what is commonly referred to in the West as S.igapore’s “economic 
miracle”. This explains the Singapore government's interest in streng- 
thening and promoting further growth in Singapore's internationa! bink- 
ing activities. The foreign capital which flows into the country through 
the international banks and which is used to finance the construction of 
new enterprises to 4 certain extent fosters the expansion of the country’s 
economy, helps the country’s industries to more quickly apply the latest 
equipment and teclinology and train qua'ified personnel. However, not 
all good ensues from the development of Singapore's financial! centre. 
It also brings with it economic, political, and social evils. The transna- 
tional banks, by offering more protitable opportunities for investments 
than the local market, siphon off local furds trom the national economy 
and use them on the international market in the interests of big mono- 
poly capital, which does not benetit the national economy. Bankruptcies 
have been mounting among small-time loca! businesses and banks 
which are unable to compete with the loreign industries and banking 
corporations located in Singapore. In addition, the exploitation of natur- 
al and manpower resources is increasing. property inequality is spread- 
ing fast, and prices of consumer goods are rising, ail of which threaten 
the country with grave social disruptions. 

The sway of foreign capital in Singapore's economy is drawing the- 
Singapore government with increasing force into the foreign-policy orbit 
of capitalist countries, especially the US For example, during the US 
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aggression in Vietnam, the United States often turned to the Singapore 
credit market tor funds to maintain its army in Indochina.*® Presently 
the American government is bolstering arms supplies to Singapore in 
a bid to use the country as a “Trojan horse” within ASEAN with the aim 
of turning the Association into a military bloc. '° 

\s for Hong Kong, the leaders of this British colony are fol- 
lowing the example of Singapore and putting into effect a whole series 
©} measures to relax controls, reduce taxes, and create a salubrious en- 
vironment for foreign banking institutions. Another important factor of 
the growth in Hong Kong of international financial operations is its 
long-standing key position as a most important centre of colonial and 
internationa! trade for Britain and other developed capitalist countries 
with Southeast Asian countries and its role as an outlet into the capital- 
ist markets tor China, which explains the strong position of Chinese 
capital in many sectors of the Hong Kong economy, banking included. 

A large number of banking institutions have established themselves 
in Hong Kong. Of them, 44 are local and 122 foreign, and another 107 
foreign banks have branches here.'' The rapid growth of banking acti- 
vity in Hong Kong is confirmed by the fact that from 1978 to 1982 banks 
assets have leaped from $132 billion Hong Kong to $420 billion Hong 
Kong. '- 

The banks serve mainly the foreign trade of countries of this region 
with the rest of the world and also the expansion of multinational cor- 
porations of the United States, West Europe, and Japan in Southeast 
Asian markets. Besides, they conduct international financial operations 
and connect Hong Kong with other tinancial centres in Southeast Asia 
and throughout the capitalist world. One of the main forms of the banks’ 
activities 1s participation in the syndicated credit business—the organisa- 
tion of banking syndicates to grant major loans, in most cases to 
foreign borrowers. Thus Hong Kong has gained the reputation both in 
the region and in the world as a specialist in international syndicated 
loans. Banker magazine reports that 80 per cent of all financing in South- 
east Asia is conducted through ~» | Kong.'* In 1981 Hong 
Kong banks organised 115 international Euro-currency loans totalling 
$5,5 billion US. This sum neariy equals that of the international Euro- 
currency loans put together by Paris, one of the leading financial centres 
in the capitalist world, and exceeds the total of such loans originating 
in Singapore, the region's largest financial centre, by $1 billion US." 

The largest financia!| institution in the Hong Kong banking communi- 
ty is the British-based Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
which, together with its sister bank, the Hang Seng Bank, controls more 
than half of the local banking business.'® Because Hong Kong has no 
central bank, the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank fulfills some of its 
functions, including being the creditor of last instance for other banks 
and also together with the Chartered Bank and the Mercantile Bank 
putting into circulation the loca! currency—the Hong Kong dollar. The 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank issues from 75 to 95 per cent of the 


local currency. © In view of its central role in Hong Kong's economy, 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank has a hand in drafting and enac- 
ting loca! economic policy, which has been increasingly tilted towards 
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international and large mationa! corporations, shde outrighty ignoring 
the interests of the working peopie and smail produce! 

Hong Kong as an international finaneial centre Aas become an arena 
of embittered conirontations between financial monopoly groups irom 
Various capitalist countries, which are vying ior leading positions in this 
credit market. Having had the most success in this battle so lur are 
banks from Japan, Ausiralia, and Singapore, which have posed a serious 
challenge to British banks. Banks trom ASEAN countries are also shor- 
ing up their presence in Hong Kong. Banks irom the PRC, however, are 
topmost. The 13 of them that do business in Hong Kong are ail directly 
controlled by the Bank of China. As tor the size of their operations, 
from 1975 to 1980 deposits in the PRC-controiled banks doubled, and 
they increased their share of total deposits from just under one-third to 
40 per cent. These banks’ proiits for the same period registered a five- 
fold increase. '’ 

The escalation of the Chinese banks’ activities is due to the colony's 
special significance for the Chinese economy. Located very close to China 
geographically, Hong hong is the second largest market tor Chinese 
goods, an important yo-beitween for Chinese foreign trade, and the main 
source of China’s foreign currency. In 1982, $3.46 biilion US worth, or 
12.4 per cent of total Chinese foreign trade, passed through Hong Kong. 
Also in 1982, the reexport of Chinese goods through Hong Kong compri- 
sed 14.3 per cent of all the PRC exports, and reimports accounted for 10 
per cent. '® From 1977 to 1980, Hong Kong’s share in Chinese currency 
revenues shot upwards from 29.3 to 360.5 per cent, reaching a figure of 
$6.9 billion US." 

The Hong Kong stock market has undergone considerable growth. 
Measured by volume and the size olf mobilisable tunds, it is the third 
largest stock market in Southeast Asia alter that ot Tokyo and Sydney. 
The Hong Kong stock market is orientated mostly towards foreign bu- 
siness. It serves large foreign borrowers, satisiving their needs for long- 
term capital and also giving them the opportuntt, to conduct vast specu- 
lative operations. Present!y the Hong Kong stock market is undergoing 
reorganisation. The four existing stock markets are being combined into 
a single Hong Kong Stock Market. 

The gold market occupies an important position in Hong’ Kong’s 
‘nancial structure. The Hong Kong gold market is the largest in Asia 
and the third largest in the world after that of London and Zurich. In 
Hong Kong items of gold are traded om two exchanges: the Chinese 
Gold and Silver Exchange, an old and rather isolated market catering 
traditionally to rich investors of Chinese descent, and the Merchandise 
Exchange, on which the number of gold transactions is rising rather 
quickly (in 1981 it grew by 160 per cent. **). 

In the 1970s, a certain specialisation evolved between Hong Kong 
and Singapore in various areas of intermationa! banking activity. While 
Singapore is the region's largest attracter of funds and a “wholesale” 
credit market for international banks. Hong Kong is a “retail” market 
| lary source of funds 


from which borrowers can take out loans. The prin 
lor the syndicated loans underwritten in Hong Kong is Singapore, which 
transiers its attracted capital to Hong hong. This, however, does not 


| 


rule out competition between the two centres for a slice of the business 
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The further development of Hong Kong as a world financial centre 
is largely contingent on how quickly the question of the colony’s future 
is solved. On June 30, 1997 Britian’s lease of the “new territories” is 
due to expire. For this reason the banking community waited impatient 
ly for the visit of Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher to Peking in Sep- 
tember, 1982, during which she was to discuss Hong Kong's future. 
However, no concrete solutions were found, which told immediateiy on 
business in Hong kong. *! 

In conclusion it ought to be said that the development of Singapore 
and Hong Kong as international financial centres has engendered a new 
web of contradictions in the international economic relations of capit- 
alist countries both within the region and in the world as a whole. The 
economic disorders and crises experienced by developed capitalist coun- 
tries tell on the activities of these financial centres, thus affecting 
the economic development of Southeast Asian countries by aggravating 
the negative phenomena in their national economies and sharpening so- 
cial conflicts. The multinational corporations use these centres as jump- 
ing-off points for penetrating the economies of the states of this region 
and for making them dependent on international capital. Thus the emer- 
gence and development of the world financial centres in Southeast Asia 
will result in the further deepening of capitalism's contradictions and 
reveal new tacets of its general crisis. 





*) See Economist, Feb. 19, 1983, p. 92 
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BIOGRAPHY OF EARLY SOVIET DIPLOMAT REVIEWED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 138-139 


[Review by L. G. Sukhov, doctor of economic sciences, of book "Na boyevykh 
postakh diplomaticheskogo fronta. Zhizn' i deyatel'nost' L. M. Karakhana” 
[At the Key Posts of the Diplomatic Front. L. M. Karakhan's Life and Career] 
by V. V. Sokolov, Moscow, Izdatel'stvo politicheskoy literatury, 1983, 

193 pages: "L. M. Karakhan--A Diplomat of the Leninist School" 


The Soviet people remember with great 
gratitude the first diplomats of the Soviet 
state who, under ‘he leadership of Lenin, 
prepared the sece.sary foreign policy condi- 
tions for the formation of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Among them are 
G. Chicherin, V. Antonov-Ovseyenko, Y. Ber- 
zin, V. Vorovsky, A. Koloniai, L. Krasia, 
M. Litvinov, L, Karakhan, K. Yurenev— 
siplomats of the Leninist school and com- 
rades-in-arms of the founder of the Soviet 
state 

Levy Karakhan ‘akes a worthy piace in 
this constellation of Soviet diplomats. He 
was among the ‘rst to work in the sphere 
of fereign policy, and the frst twenty 
years of Soviet diplomacy, the initial steps 
of Soviet Russia in establishing end deve- 
loping equitable diplomatic reijations with 
neighbouring states, especially with Afgha- 
nistan, Iran, Turkey, Japan, China, Mongo- 
lia and some others. are closely connected 


with his name 


lt was the time when peoples of coloni- 
a! and semicolonial countries of Asia and 
Airica embarked on the struggle for in- 
dependence. Lenin described it as the “awa- 
kening of Asia” and the beginning of an 
active struggle for political independence 
of peoples of colonies and semicolonies. He 
wrote: “.a mew source of great world 
storms opened up in Asia. The Russian 
revolution was followed by revolutions in 
Turkey, Persia and China.” ' 

The entire diplomatic activities of Lev 
Karakhan, one of the first Soviet diplomats, 
a close associate and friend of the People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR 
Georghi Chicherin, began and proceeded 
against the background cf the broad politi- 
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cal “awakening of Asia”, Lenin knew well 
and highly appreciated Karakhan as an 
per! in the Orlental affairs. Many fore'gn 
3 f the Soviet government ‘9 

t¢ 19209 with regard to Asian coun'ries 
iv-ieciar, the Far Eastern stat vere 
‘wed with his mame, Lev erakhan (90K 
i cirect pari im wora.ng oul a Numver oa! 
ippeais of the Soviet government to ‘he 
oples of the East, which were based on 
min's Decree on Peace, The Declaration 
i Rights of the Peoples of Russia, and the 
Appeal to Ail the Toiling Mosiems of Rus- 
sa and the East. With the participation ol 
Karakhan, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs worked out addresses to 
‘he government and the people of Mongo- 
\a, .0 workers and peasants of Persia, and 
Turkey, to the revolutionary organisa- 
ons of Korea, to the Chimese peopie and 
ne governments of South and North China, 


The monograph by Sokolov acquaints 
he reader with Karakhan’s life and activity, 
irom his first diplomatic steps during the 
taiks in Brest to his activity as Deputy 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs and 
\mbassador to a number of Western and 
Eastern countries. Until recently this infor- 

ym was known to a i:mited number of 
nistorians, or.entalists and sinologists. 

Ley Karakhan was born into a poor Ar- 
menian family in Tiflis (mow Tbilisi) on 
‘anuary 20, 1889 At the end of 1905, the 
whole family nnoved to remote Harbin Ka- 
ranhan was mot yet sixteen when he joined 
the Tidis branch of the Russian Social 
Nemocratc Labour Party (RSDLP) in 1904 
in the Maritime Territory and in Harbin 
Ley Karakhan actively worked with the 
Bolshevik organisations—the Vladivostok 
and Harbin groups of the RSDLP. There 
young Karakhan began his acquaintance 
vith China and its people. 

He took part in the preparation for and 
the accomp!shment of the Great Oc‘ober 
Socialist Revolution as Secretary of the 
Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies and Secretary of the Military-Re- 
volutionary Committee Lev Karakhan ac- 
tively participated in the preparation ior 
and holding of the Second All-Russia Con- 
gress of the Sovieis, which passed the 
Decrees on Power, on Peace and on Land 

Karakhan’s diplomatic activities began 
with the peace talks in Brest and the sign- 
ing of a peace treaty with Germany toge- 
ther with Chicherin, the future Peopie’s 
Commissar for Fore'gn Affairs. Later on, 
as Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, Lev Karakhan was engaged in 


aciivilies Connected with nume: insisuc. 
tions and directives by Lenn anid. the 
Soviet governiment, aimed at emsurng an 
armusuce and creating jtavourabie jorcign 
policy conditions for the consoi.d n ol 
Soviet power 

In his boon, Vo Sokolov tells the reader 
about Karakhans work in the Peopie's Com 
missariat lor Foreign Affairs of the USSR, 
the strategy ons tactics of the Soviet state 
jirected at a breakthrough of the diplomatic 
blockede, Karakhan's activity as Soviet 
Ambassador in Poland, and the cevelop- 
ment of norma, diplomatic relations with 
iran, Turkey and Yemen. But of greatest 
interes: to the reader and specialists are 
these pages which deal with Karakhan's 
work in Chine, his efloris to conclude ag 
reements with Japan and China, and to 
settle the conflict at the Chinese Eastern 
Railway 

Also of interes’ are the mater els about 
haranhans megotiations with the Chinese 
yn the normalisation of Soviet-Chinese re- 
‘ations and the conclusion of an agreement 
on the general principles of settlement of 
uestions between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Repudlics and Chins On the 
mstructions of the Pari, Central Commit 
‘ee and the Soviet government. Lev Kara- 
han signed the above-mentioned egreement 
with the Chinese government on May 31, 
1924. which envisaged establishment of 
normal diplomatic and consular relations 
etween the two states. On January 20. 
1925, after talks with the Japanese repre- 
sentative, Ley Karakhen and the Japanese 
envoy Yoshirawa signed the conven :on on 
he basic principles of mutual! relations > ot 
ween the Lnion of Soviet Social st Repub 
lics and Japan (p. 13C) 

The conclusion of the agreement and the 
igning of the convention murked an im 
portant achievement o° the voung Soviet 
‘iplomacy in the Far East That was the 
mmpletion oF the long «end comp icated 
stage of struggie waged bs the Soviet 
Lmion for norma; relatonms with its Far 
Eastern neighbour: 

The author describes the incernationalis! 
ss.stance given) by the Sovict Unvon to 
fans already ct the tine when the USSR 


ce 


just beginning to overcumc the cevasta- 
m caused by the Cy Var Even under 
"os: complicated polticc! and econom 


onditions, Sovie: Russic found ii poss.die 








to give Significant aid to the patriotic 
forces of China 

Much attention is given to the corres: 
pondence between Lev Karakhan and Sun 
yatsen, their meetings in Peking, and their 
lriendiv relations As is known, Sun Yatsen 
the great patriot of his country, could not 
imagine the successful aliround development 
of China without Soviet Russia. He deeply 
believed in friendship between China and 
the Soviet Union. He believed, as he wrote 
in his last message to the members of the 
Centrai Executive Committee of the USSR 
that “in the great battle for feedom of the 
oppressed mations the two coun'ies will 
narch shoulder to shoulder towards victory 
(p. 133). 

Lev Karakhan was working to bring an 
end to the diplomatic isolation of the USSR 
in the Far East, for security in that region 
anc against the aggressive policy pursued 
by Japanese militarism, for giving fraternal 
assistance to the Chinese and Mongolian 
peopies in their struggle for mationa] in- 
tegrity and statehood. In the Far Eas 
Soviet diplomacy faced a most diverse 
challenge It had to prevent the setting up 
of an alliance oi imperialist states on an 
an'i-Soviet basis in the Far East 

lt should be point«¢ out in conclusion 
that while analysing ciferent aspects o' 
Levy Karakhan's act! s in the Peop! 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs o! 
USSR, the author, on the basis of a weal: 
of historical and archive materials, showed 
the extremely complex nature of the dip!o 
matic struggle waged by the Soviet Union 
luring that period 

The foreign policy measures and diplo 
matic acts by the USSR. in particular in 
the Far East, make jt possible to gei a4 
hetter understanding o! the intricate proc 
ses of that tme, and realise the fa 
sightedness cf the current policy pursucd 
by the CPSU and the Soviet gov: 
to oppose the schemes of the militaris 
and revanchist quarters in Japan and other 
imperialist powers 

The book bt. V. Sconolo, will be of 
‘o those who are keen on the history 
diplomacy amd imtesnationz! relations 
the Soviet Urion in Asia end in the Fa: 
Fa 
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BOOK ON MONGOLIAN CULTURAL HISTORY 1921-1940 REVIEWED 


Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 140-142 


[Review by S. B. Chimitdorzhiyev, doctor of historical sciences, and G. N. 
Zayatuyev (Ulan-Ude) of book "The History of Culture in the MPR, 1921-1940" 


(in Mongolian), vol I, Ulaanbaatar, 
in the MPR" | 


2 new book accuartirg the 
aith the history of culture of the 
{ongolan People’s Republic and the im- 
f achievements scored by the Mon- 
u attie breeders at the democratic 
ive the people's revolution, in 1921- 
40 
The monograph is a collective work by 
rs of the Institute of History, 
Mongouan Acader YY Sciences. with the 
afoon cultural workers of social- 
Mongolia. The authors used original 
s and numerous wriungs published 
yolia, the USSR yiher countries 
a sts, in particular Soviet scholars, 
hive an incessant interest in the history of 
e ani cultural deve'opment in the 
Mongolien People’s Republic. As early as 
he 1930s, the Modern Mongolie journal 
articles on that probiem. A number 
f serious works on separate probiems of 
tural revolution and cultural deve- 
pment of he MPR came off the press in 


19403-1970s, among them such fuada- 
mental works as The Great October Social- 
n and Mongolia (Ulan Bator, 


i> CELOUNON 


1981, 


306 pages: "Cultural Construction 


Essays on the History of Culiare of the 


WPR dealing with the problems of its cul- 
ture, were published in Ulan Ude in 197i 
the book covers the period trom i921, i. e, 
snee the triumph of the people's revolution 
in Mongolia to 1967, and reveals diferent 
aspects of cultural development in the 
MPR. An interesting monograph is L. Ga- 
taullina’s The Development of Socialist 
Culture in the Mongolian People’s Republic 
(Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1981). ! 
Yistory of Culture of the MPR written 
by a teain of Mongolhan scnoiars, makes a 
tungibie contribution to the siucy of a 
major section of the modern Mongolian 


eee eee 


See Far Eastern Afurs 1983, No. }. 


pp 190-i91 





tory . ‘ating and developing the elimination of Literacy among ac 
J ; 
rae j °>s " ‘ j a yr yt rr f) the organisation 0! elementary, Seco da y anc 
“MPR The guth ’ the Marxist a Specisiise secondary schoois, the re 


st interpretation of the history of the cu anc growth of a new, people's intelli: 


a, revolution on Mongolia, and v that sia, the establishment of a network o! 
, —ae mirit . tura] and enlightenment centres. t Star 
ik fradicaly iged u f i g E nite he $ta 


he Mongolian people ing up of publishing activity and nationa! 


. fiaals r ’ eof ‘ 
0) rrp “ ener’ the ree ‘3 . ' ani. Pperiodicais, the Cevelopment ey Science 


‘ »& 
: gnifica: , the study of the yne revolutionary literature ane new rts, org 
l ; l a | pe d ° 


rience of cultural construction accumulated Mission Of pudlic health protection, dev. 
during the yeors of the people’s revolution Jopment of physical culture and sports, im 
in Mongolia which, under complicated con- provement o! living conditions and we!! 
ditions, accomplished the transition from being of the working masses 

" Drawing on numerous facts, the be 


leudal backwardness towards socialism, by- 
passing the capitalist stage of development. n 
Volume One of the History of Culture Oi a Mew culture of Mongols, and larg 


, the MPR consisting of six chapters, an scaie transiormations in the cultura! 


tit, 


reveais the Cilhculties in the develonr 


introduction and conclusion, sui s up a Oo! society, The years 1921-1924 cay 

weaith of facts emoracing the per od trom preparations jor and creation of socio-f 

the victory of “e people's revolution up to Cai conditions tor democratic changes in th 

1940, and reveals the essence of the cultural Sphere of culture Of great importance w 

revolution and different aspects of cultural the separats f 

construction in the Mongolian People’s Re- the exclusion of religion from s 

public at the democratic stage of the revo- rica, and other measures 

jution, The book provides a profound ana- Having substant ! 

lv sis ot the problems of creating a new (August 1924) the  historica! need jor 
iture in close connection with the politi- No"-capitaist way of development, the 


. 1 ff on ¢ , 
Men IFOM he S§.ats 


. 
‘ 


ww 
a 


aicad at its 


11 and economic tasks of the initial stage Mongulian People’s Revojutionary Party 

x wu revolution. The authors tily and termined tt bas Girections of 
‘onvincingly revealed the specific historical ‘ 

conditions of Mongolia in the 1920s-1940s, \ riost acute struggie wes underwa 
Ss well as the distinctive features of the lor revolutionary democrat 2eVeopn 
ultur2] revolution and cultura] construc- Oo: culture in 1925-1931. In those vea 


on. right-wing and the “lett -wing deviation 
Chapter One, “The Basic Content of the in the parity were condemned, the building 
Initial Stage of the Cultural Revolution ia 0: schools and cultural es! 
‘“longolia”, is preceded by a theoretical gaining momentum, the press and the boot 
substantiation of the historical prospect for Publishing were developing and ground 


~~ 
conducting the cultural revolution in that eve, creative Orgamisaiions and thea 
ountry. The authors justly note that this Were Set up Socio-economic measures wer 
prospect evolved as a result of the fratern- carnied out which eliminated special rig! 


pr 
al revolutionary alliance between people's anc priviieges Of lamas and played an ii 


Mongolia and the first country of the dicta- portun: role in the struggle for a mew cu! 
torship of the proletariat—the Soviet Union, ture 
the large-scale use of the latter's experience The authors tel! of the truly gigan: 
in cultural construction and direct and worn accomplished by the MPRP and t 
scifless assistance from the USSR; as a peoples government in the building o 
result of the fruitful application by the New ite. The main problem was that t! 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party in people's republic inherited trom the past 
the revolutionary consiruction of theoretical vachward economy, poorly developed cat: 
legacy of Marx, Engels and Lenin given breeding. awful poverty among the c-tt 
the specific condit.ons of Mongolia, in pa:- breeders and almost one-hundred pe: 
ticular of Lenin's theoretical provisions on wliteracy 
the cultural revolution at the general de- The be cites impressive facts pe: 
mocratic stage of the Mongolian revo.ution ig to the great coccesses jr 
and also persona! advice given by Lenin ution Curing the democrat ‘age 
to Mongolian revolutionaries (p. 41) the peopl rovolution in Mongolia 7 
Subsequent chapters deal at length with Grst stuge of the revolution—-ai b- AIT gM 
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t, anti-feudal, general democratic—was 
completed in the MPR by 1940, providing 
economic, political and social basis for the 
uilding of socialism. The achievements in 


btu construction were also. signiticant 
Mongolia’s transition to a new stage 
f historical devel pment 
[| nonograph makes the conclusion 


that the cultural revolution in Mongolia 
felivered the working masses from spiritual! 
slavery, darkness and ignorance, and opened 
vr them the way towards knowledge and 
the wealth of national and world culture. 


The mew culture absorbed all the best of 
the culture of old, creatively assimilated it 
ind developed further on the basis of the 


nary world outlook. 

[hough the book is of great interest in 
eral, it has some shortcomings. In our 
pinion, the authors should have noted the 
great cultural role played by the People’s 
Revolutionary Army in Mongolian society 
the 1920s and the 1930s. Volume One of 
History of Culture of the MPR devotes 
‘ two or three passages to this aspect 
(pop. 74, 105-106), while the PRA has al- 
been one of the most powerful and 
revolutionary institutions in which 
g sons of Mongolian cattle breeders 
ly underwent military, political, 

stional and cultural trainine 
tradition of giving an allround 
mm to servicemen was laid down by 
leader of the Mongolian revoiution 
sukhe Bator During the subsequent years 
general democratic stage of the re- 
the MPRP CC and the people's 


nt constantly improved and deve- 
way the educational and 
ghienment work within the army 


im servicemen returned from the 
ny abie to read and write, politi- 
re and active builders of a new 
e on their ancient soil) They replenished 
ranks of the participants in the anti- 
drive, of public club and library 

rs, state employees and cooperators 
miinued studying in elementary, 
md specialised schools which 

n the country at that time, making 


' : : iy } 
: fundamental work the authors 
! ’ 9 | the 
Nay described in greatel detail hit 
policy f the MPRP, th 
vy rnin ind ictivities ol 
vy 
J id ed nal system 
‘ } | .4 r ‘ 
ntry with regard to the part ol 
Mongolia’s population, which, due to the 
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conditions of life, prevailing in pre-revolu 
tionary Mongolian society, was turned into 
lamas, On the eve of the revolution, the 
total number of lamas amounted to 100,000, 
i e@, they accounted for one-sixth of the 
population, Due to a resolute and uncom. 
promising class struggle against the church 
leudals and the reactionary upper crust of 
the jamas, and the tactful and purposeful 
work aimed at bringing lower and medium 
Strata of lamas to a new life, the majority 
of lamas began taking part in the produc- 
tion Jabour. That was a great victory for 
the MPRP, the people's government and the 
entire Mongolian people. That was a pecu- 
liar feature of the cultural revolution in 
Mongolia 

The monograph failed to tell about the 
development in the MPR of radio broadcast- 
ing, a new and powerful means of spread 
ing urgent information, conducting mass 
propaganda, and the’ enlightenment of 


the population, Lenin called it “a newspaper 
without paper and distance”, The radio 
system began to be introduced in Mongolia 
in the 1930s. On September 1, 1934, the 
radio centre in Ulan Bator started regular 
broadcasting for the entire country. From 
the mid-1930s, radio, an important tactor 
and imeans of culture and communication 
in the MPR with its vast territory, became 
part and parcel of the every-day lite of 
the Mongolian people. 

The shortcomings we have mentioned 
are apparently inevitable in writing the 
first monograph on the history of culture 
of the MPR. They can be easily eliminated 
in the next edition of this valuable and 
highly interesting study conducted by Mon- 
golian historians 


Translation into English, Progress Publishers, 1984 











TIKHVINSKIY REVIEWS RUSSIAN EDITION OF MEDIEVAL CHINESE FANTASY NOVEL 


Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in Fnglish No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 142-143 


[Review by Academician S. L. Tikhvinskiy of book "Sun' Ukun--tsar' obez'yan" 


[Sun Wukong--The King of Apes] by Wu Chenyan, translated by A. Rogacheva, 
poems translated by I. Smirnov and Ark. Shteynberg, Moscow, Khudozhestvennaya 
literatura, 1982, 751 pages: ''Chinese Fantasy Novel" ] 


it Sun Wacorg, The King of “Apes, ater 


well-educated person of his time, Sine 
childhood he was keen on folklore and le- 
cends. He bused his novel on a Chinese 
folk legend about a trip of Xuan Zang, a 
Buddhist monk (596-664) to India. During 
the mine centuries that had passed the story 
The ful text of the well-known Chinese Of his wanderings took on various fantastic 
medieval novel Journey to the West in four vetails. 
volumes by Wu Chenyan was put out as Among the characters of the novel are 
early as 1959 by the Khudozhestvennaya fantastic creatures resembling fuman  be- 
Li‘eratura Publishers. The ‘ranstator was (mgs, such as ape Sun Wukong, the wild 
the promixent Soviet Sinologist and spe boar Zhu Bajie, and Shaseng, the monk's 
cialist im philology Professor A. Rogachey gfoom, driven from the heaven for an 
who acqured renowi by his transiations offence. Ail of them are companions of the 
of a mumber of Chinese classical literary Pious, but abdsolutely impractical, monk 
works, including Water Margin, a medjeva] They accomplish various unbelievable feats, 
novel by Shi Naian. The latter novel wag ‘hereby ensuring the success of Xuan Zang’s 
overloaded with historical, ethnographic, Pilgrimage, his aim being to bring holy 
religious, and philosophical details. nume- ooks from Iadia to China, 
rous repe itions, and poetica! inserts. There- The magic ape is endowed with out 
tore the marration proved too ‘difficult for standing merits, as is the entire ape people 
the readers who happened to see a Chinese of whom Sun Wukong became the King 
medieval aovel for the first time. Taking The latter is a rebel unwilling to foilow the 
this imto account, A. Rogachey made an generally accepied laws established for 
abridged version of the novel and mamed ordinary mortals. At the same time he is 
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seeking the meaning of life. Like the heroes 

' Luropean medieval novels, Sun Wukong 
should redeem his sins by performing feats 
The author endowed him with courage, 
gumption, wisdom and _ generosity. He is 
always ready to fight against injustice. In 
his introduction to the novel, A, Rogachev 
points out that this was a “knight without 
blame”, a mischievous, wild and 
restless “chevalier”, 

The novel about the travel of the monk 
and his companions is an epic consisting 
of one hundred chapters in which folklore 
themes, geographical descriptions and real- 
istic sketches of contemporary life in China 
alternate with fairy tales, descriptions of 
innumerable Buddhist and Tao gods, ghosts, 
inhabitants of the underground kingdom, 
the heaven and the underwater kingdom, 
werevolves, magicians, as well as with 
Stories abet various miracies and fantastic 
evenis, T. .ovel contains vividly drawn 
pictures of everyday life of ordinary 
people—peasants, artisans, fishermen, hun 
ters, and lumberjacks. The author levels 
scathing satire at courtiers, officials, mer- 
chants and monks, providing a wide port- 
rayal of medieval China's social and cul- 
tural life. 

Wu Chenyan showed in allegorical form 
many unattractive features of his epoch, the 
hypocrisy and servility of the powers that 
be, moral depravity and mercantile ways, 
the sway of eunuchs at the imperial court, 
and the decline of public morality. For 
example, the following excerpts were un- 
doubtedly regarded by the readers of those 
days as a truthful description of the Chinese 
reality: “There has been a drought for se- 
veral years running. The soil has grown 
infertile, the rivers are running§ shallow, 
and there is no water in irrigation canals 
Wells and springs have dried. But the rich 
take care only of their property. The price 
of one dow of grain has gone up to one 
hundred silver dyans, while a bunch of 
brushwood costs five /yans. Girls are har- 
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tered for three shens of groats and boys 
are given away for nothing, In towns 
peopie pawn their belongings, whereas in 
villages they rob treasure houses or devour 
each other—just to survive” (p, 613). “Of- 
ficials are promised a promotion of three 
grades ior catching a monk, Ordinary citi- 
are granted a reward of fifty dyans, 
not only monks but also anyone who has 
his hair cut or has a bald patch has no 
chance to flee. The country swarms with 
spies” (p. 284). 

The novel has been popular in China 
for more than four centuries; many episodes 
from it were staged. Excerpts from the 
novel were invariably part of the repertoire 
of folk-tale narrators who acquainted the 
people of China (the overwhelming majority 
of them could neither read nor write), with 
the fascinating adventures of Sun Wukong, 
the King of Apes,a most popular personage 
among the people. 

A, Rogachev has done an_ immense 
amount of work in translating the text 
written more than 400 years ago in literary 
Chinese, which was a far cry from. the 
spoken speech of that remote period. The 
book is easy reading, despite a great num- 
characters. A. Pogachev has 
ceeded in conveying the original flavour of 
medieval China, without tiring the reader 
with repetitions and digressions which the 
original abounds in, and the verses  skil- 
fully translated by I. Smirnov and A. Stein- 
berg are a valuable contribution to the text. 
The commentary by D. Voznesensky brings 
out a number of notions which were not 
explained in the text, thereby helping the 
make out the subject-matter ol 
the book and the complicated Buddhist, Tao 
and Confucian used by Wu 
Chenyan 

Acquainting the Soviet readers with this 
outstanding Chinese literature is 
a contribution to friendship and cultural 
ties between the two neighbouring peoples 
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BOOK ON HISTORY OF MONGOLIAN WORKING CLASS REVIEWED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 144-146 


[Review by A. V. Pantsov of book "The Non-Capitalist Way of Development in 
Mongolia and the Working Class" (in Mongolian), Collected Articles, Ulaanbaatar, 
1981, 148 pages: "A Study of the Formation and Development of the MPR Working 
Class" |} examines the process of assumption by the 





Social, ideological and political problems 
of the non-capitalist way of development 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic, pri- 
marily the role and place in social life of 
the young working class as the leading 
force in the building of socialism, comprise 
a most important trend in the research of 
the contemporary social sciences in Mongo- 
lia This is only natural, because it was 
the people of Mongolia who was the first 
in the history of manking to realise, within 
a framework of a sovereign state, the bril- 
liant forecast of the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism that “with the aid of the proleta- 
riat of the advanced countries, backward 
countries can go over to the Soviet system 
and, through certain stages of development, 
to communism, without having to pass 
through the capitalist stage.” ' 

The bulk of empirical material accumu- 
lated in this sphere during recent decades 
served as the basis for the first generalising 
collection of its kind by a group of Mon- 
golian scholars, mainly researchers irom 
the Institute of History, the Mongolian 
Academy of Sciences, in which a fruitful 
attempt has been made, at a high level, to 
show in an integral and systematic form 
the major specifics inherent in the forma- 
tion of the working class and its social 
role in the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
The book under review is a collection of 
articles dealing with most urgent and topi- 
cal problems relating to the development 
of the Mongolian working class. The book 


‘VY 1 Lenin. Collected Wurks, Vol 31, 
p. °.44 
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Mongolian working class of the ijeading 
role in society, and also the significance o/ 
the policy pursued by the Mongolian Pe 
ople’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP) in 
transforming the social structure of the 
country, changing its social composition, 
enhancing the cultural, professional and 
technical level of Mongolian workers, and 
in moulding the scientific world outlook of 
the working class and its patriotic and in 
ternationalist awareness. In this work an 
important place is given to an analysis of 
the socio-economic aspects of the union bet- 
ween the working class and the cooperated 
cattle breeders. Much attention is also de 
voted to a study of the international! ties 
of Mongolian workers 

The collection opens with an article o| 
Ts. Balkhazhav, Chief of a Departmen: 
of the CC MPRP, which contains a genera! 
review of the formation of the Mongolian 
working class, beginning with the 1930s, 
when radical democratic reforms aimed at 
eliminating patriarchal relations were under 
way. “Already at that time,” the author 
stresses, “one could discern the social and 
political conditions which predetermined 
basic peculiarities of the formation of the 
Mongolian working class and its qualitative 
difference from the working class in capital- 
ist countries” (pp. 5, 6). The author con- 
centrates on the most important features, 
namely on political, economic and social 
aspects inherent in the process of shaping 
the Mongolian working class, which ensu- 
red its acting since its conception as a 
class—carrier of socialist relations of pro- 
duction. Through this prism the article 
examines all questions pertaining to the 
problem of the development of the working 
class: major sources of the formation of 
the new social category, purposeful nature 
of the policy pursued by the MPRP, the 
internationalist support given by the Soviet 











Union, and the internally predetermined 
nature of quantitative and qualitative 
hanges The article shows that at the ge- 
eral democratic stage of revolutionary 
development, the leading role of the Mon- 
golian working class manifested _ itself 
mainly in that it formed within the frame- 
work of the internationalist alliance bet- 
ween the working class of socialist 
countries and the cattle breeders of Mon- 
golia The author points out that this form 
was a principal precondition and source 
of the struggle for creating the nationak 
working class and its reaching an ideologi- 
<a] and political leve] that would enable it 
to begin discharging its historic mission as 
the leader of all working people in the 
struggle for socialism” (p, 20). 

Ts. Balkhazhav, also examines in gene- 
ta! form other questions, including the so- 
<io-economic condition of the Mongolian 
proletariat, its place in the sphere of ma- 
teria! production, and regularities govern- 
ing the formation of communist conscious- 
ness The problems outlined in this article 
are further developed in the subsequent ar- 
ticles of the collection 

For example, in his article Ts Namsrai 
shows the multifaceted role of the MPRP 
in the formation and the development of 
the working class from the mid-1920s to 
the present. The author notes that the 
foundation of this policy, its direction and 
character were determined by Lenin who, 
during his conversation with a delegation 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic in No- 
vember 1921, stressed that the main condi- 
ion ensuring a transition onto the road of 
non-capitalist development was “hard work 
on the part of the People's Revolutionary 
Party and the Government’™.? Creatively 
developing Lenin's ideas, the Mongolian 
revolutionaries elaborated a scientifically 
substantiated programme for the transforma- 
tion of social! relations in the country, and 
industrial proletariat began to emerge in 
the course of its implementation. Thus. the 
emergence of industria! proletariat occurred 
owing to the purposeful class policy pursu- 
ed by the state led by the MPRP. rather 
then as a result of a spontaneous differen- 
tiation of petty peasant owners which is 
always accompanied by mass pauperisation 
of the population. Mongolian workers, 
employed only at state-owned and coopera- 
tive enterprises of socialist type. never expe- 
rienced capitalist exploitation, nor did they 
know the hardships of economic crises and 
unemployment From the very outset the 
influx ot workers to factories and enterpri- 
ses was regulated by the state 
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On the sirength of broad statistics and 
documents, Ts Namsrai shows the deep and 
benign influence of the policy pursued by 
‘he MPRP on social, politica! and spiritual 
meg oo: the working class The party has 
wi d.voted and continues to devote 
) attention not only to the growth of 
the number of workers but also to the up- 
surge of their educational, vocational, and 
ideological level. It has also invariably 
expressed concern about the raising of liv- 
ing standards of industrial workers. 

The party believes that the enlistment 
of the best workers to its ranks is an im- 
portant condition for intensifying political 
and labour activities and the class conscio- 
usness of workers. In 1943 workers acco- 
unted for 3.8 per cent of the MPRP mem- 
bers, in 1947—4.7 per cent, in 1961—26,2 
per cent, in 1966—296 per cent and in 
1976—31.3 per cent (p. 28). While forming 
the working class, the MPRP was streng- 
thening its own proletarian basis, increas- 
ingly turning, as Lenin foresaw, from a 
people's revolutionary party into a com- 
munist party. This is a manifestation of 
the natural interaction of the process of 
development of the MPRP and the develop- 
ment of the working class. 

An important place in the collection js 
taken by the two articles by B. Tudev, a 
prominent specialist in the problems of 
the working class of Mongolia,* ji. e., 
“Changes in the Social Composition of the 
Mongolian Working Class” and “Problems 
of Growth of the Vocational Level of the 
Working Class". Of great importance is 
the broad use by the author of a wealth 
of statistical material, sometimes very rare, 
taken from different archives of Mongolia— 
from archives of ministries and departments 
to local current archives of industrial enter- 
prises 

In the first of the above-mentioned ar- 
ticles, B. Tudev traces the stages of social 
formation of the working class, closely link- 
ing them with the historical periods in the 
development of the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public. He explains the radical qualitative 
changes in the working class itself and in 
the sources of its formation, that occurred 
during the people's power, with the far- 
reaching socio-economic transformation § in 
the country, primarily with industrialisa- 
tion, socialist reforms in agriculture, and 
the victory of the cultural revolution (p. 51). 
During the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 





> B. Tudev’s works have been more than 
once published in the USSR. See, for examp- 
le, B. Tudev, Formation and Development of 
the Working Class of the Mongolian Peop- 
le’s Republic. Historical Essay, Moscow, 
1968; B Tudev, The Formation of the Work- 
ing Class of the MPR. In the book Mongo- 
lian Collection, Moscow, 1969. 
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marily with graduates of secondary, voca- alist society, 

tomal avd ‘ochmica! sehco!ls and also with Other articles in the coileciion are also 

members « yur socialist agricultural ag- of great interest, especially that by .\. Zhe- 

suciations (pp 33-39, 41) wanyahov, Proceeding [from the resus of 
The bu..ding of socialism and socialist the studies from the crevious articles 9° the 


Tudev writes, “have collection, A, Zheleznyakov examines the 
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industriaiisation,” B, 
brought to tight such channe!s and forms development of the Mungovan wor.ng ..aos 
of reproduction and increase of the size of Mm cvose connection with the historic changes 
the labour force as broud cavolvemen: of in the contemporary epoch—that of ‘the 
women in production, the formation of @ transition from capitalisrm ‘to 
cuteg ty, though still young, of hereditary an organic and dynamic part of the 
work. °s, such methods of replenishing the communist movemem!. The author brings t 
working class ranks as appeals by the Party light the diaiect.:!l imterierion 9] the neconal 
and public organisations ‘to the working and international in the development o the 
peopie, and so on” (p. 51), A close inter- guicing role pisyed by workers in Mongohen 
nationalist alliance with the working class suciety 
of socialist .ountries largely made it pos- ft should be stressed in core " 
ibie to improve as wel! ‘the qualitative the prodlems in ‘he collection under renew 
indices of the structure of the Mongolian are not only of scienfic interest, but also 
vorking class, with the contungent of wor- M oammense politica, topicauty. bie expe 
hers in heavy industry growing considerably. ‘ence of non-capitalist ceveonrent of the 
In his second article, B. Tudev contends Mongolian Peonie’s Republic. in partcucar, 
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level of Mongolian workers changed con- the workng lass im a Dacnward society 
siderably. During the years of the 5th and irrving out a historic transition from feu- 
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higher, secondary special educational in- ‘oping coun'ries of Asia. Arica and Laon 
Stiiutions and vocational schools trained America 
for the national economy over 126,000 spe- 
cialists and skilled workers (p. 73). Great 
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U.S. BOOK ON ASIAN POLICY CRITICIZED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 84 pp 146-151 


Foreign Policy," edited by 


[Review by Yu. M. Ryakin of book "Asia and U.S. 
"Asia in Washington's 


J. C. Hsiung and W. Chai, New York, 1981, 263 pages: 
Strategy" ] 


works was prompted by a number of fac- 
tors, The first is the steadily expanding role 
the Asian countries, which possess vast na- 
tural resources and an inexhaustible supply 
of manpower, today play in international 
relations. Second is the significant shifts 


¢ ; ; ; ‘ 
At the junction of the 1970s and 1980 in the alignment of forces in Asia and the 





Western political scientists, especially Ame- 
rican, have produced a number of works 
devoted to the current problems of Asia and 
US policy in this part of the world over 
the jiast cecade* The appearance of these 





' See, for example, R. H. Solomon (ed.), 
Asian Security in the 1980s. Politics and 
Problems for a Time of Transition, Cam- 


bridge, Mass., 1980; R. Sutter, China—US— 
Soviet Relations, Washington Congressicnal 
Research Service, 1980, The United States 
and People’s Republic oj China. Issues for 
1980s, Washington, 1980; D. Shanon,- The 
Soviet Triangle. Russia's Relations with Chi- 
na and the West in the 1980s, New York, 
1980; R. Solomon (ed.), The China Factor. 
Sino-American Relations and the Global 
Scene, New Jersey, 1981: W. Watts, The 
United States and Asia. Changing Altiiudes 
and Politics, Lexington, 1982. 
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painiul deteats the American imperialists 
suffered in some Asian regions in the last 
few years Deserving mention in this con- 
nection is, among other things, the further 
consolidation of socialist countries in In- 
dochina, the April Revolution in Afghani- 
stan, and the Islamic revolution that over- 
threw the Shah in Iran. Finally, American 
political scientists were faced with the chal- 
lenge of formulating the principles of a US 
policy in Asia for the Reagan administra- 
tion upon its coming into power 

The coming to power of the Reagan ad- 
minisiration with its cult of force for settl- 
ing international affairs, its unrestrained 
ideological and political expansion and ag- 
gressiveness and rabid anti-Sovietism left 
a visible imprint on the writings of Ameri- 
can political scientists. The Reagan course 
directed at increasing international tension 
and spurring on the arms race, the White 
House's penchant for passing the buck, na- 
mely, for blaming the Soviet Union for the 
growth of unemployment in the West and 
ior the sufferings of the people fighting for 
their freedom and those repressed by the 
imperialists, in a word, to accuse the Soviet 
Union of being the “focus of evil” are al! 
dealt with in works by American political 
scientists. No exception in this respect is the 
collection of articles, Asia and US Foreign 
Policy.® 

The collection brings together works of 
an imposing roster of authors, all of whom 
are experts on Asian affairs or specialists 
on US policy in Asia. In their articles the 
authors examine a vast range of issues of 
a military, political, and economic nature. 
In the introduction to the collection we are 
informed that “this is probably the first 
such systematic attempt” to investigate so 
profoundly US policy towards Asia (p. 3). 

The book provides us with the pivotal 
thought that “Asia, in the 1980s, will have 
a strategic importance for the United Sta- 
tes...” (p. 1). The authors symptomaticaliy see 
Asia's steadily growing significance in US 
foreign policy in the fact that Asia will be 
to an “increasing extent” the arena of 
the Soviet-American rivalry, which arises 
mainly from the supposed mounting “Soviet 
threat” and the necessity for America to 
counter it, Asia and US Foreign Policy 
bases itself on the stale notion about a 
growing “Soviet threat”, on the fantasy 





* J. C. Hsiung, W. Chai (eds.), Asia and 
US Foreign Policy, New York, 1981, 263 pp. 





about the USSR's “expansionism” in seve- 
ral Asian regions and on the orchestrated 
notion that Washington, its current and po- 
tential allies in Asia must “counter” these 
tendencies. 

To get an idea of the position of the 
authors of Asia and US Foreign Policy, 
we will focus on the views of Glen Camp, 
a so-called “specialist” on Soviet foreign 
policy whose views reflect those of the au- 
thors of the book. In essence, he bases all 
of his conclusions on the contention that 
the Soviet Union poses a mounting threat 
to countries in the Asian and Pacific Ocean 
region, that the Soviet Union is carrying 
out “expansionism” in this zone which has 
allegedly picked up speed beginning in the 
late 1970s. And Washington, argues Camp, 
must counter these inroads mainly by fash- 
ioning in Asia diverse anti-Soviet alliances 
(without a doubt, under its aegis). In so 
doing, Camp firms, the Soviet Union's inter- 
national positions will weaken, forcing it to 
be more “compliant” and “restrained”, In 
such a way, Camp covers up Washington's 
course towards destabilising Asia in the in- 
terests of Aimerican monopolies 

The United States counts on Japan for 
carrying out its plans in regiona! (Asian) 
and global policy. In the book former Ame- 
rican diplomat John K. Emmerson, now a 
fellow at the Hoover Insitute of Stanford 
University, examines Washington's policy 
towards Japan. Not disclosing, anything 
new, Emmerson states that “for the United 
States, Japan was always the anchor, the 
linchpin, the essential element in our secu- 
rity policy for East Asia” (p. 26). However, 
it is not without interest that his view on 
the direction in which American-Japanese 
relations are developing can be on the who- 
le summed up by a similar (even in terms 
of wording) statement made by Zbigniew 
Brzezinski: that the American-Japanese “se- 
curity treaty” “serves as the anchor for 
American positions in East Asia”? Calling 
America’s current relations with Japan an 
alliance, Emmerson states plainly that “(it) 
will continue to be the foundation of Ja- 
pan's internationa! relations” (p. 35). 

What kind of future does Emmerson see 
for Japan's domestic and foreign policy tor 
the 1980s? He believes basically that in the 
1980s “Japan wi!! be able to build a credi- 
ble air defence and to protect its shipping 





? Department of State Bulletin, June, 


1978, p. 3. 
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panese defence budgets will be increasing 
gradually but substanuaily during the 1980s, 
regardless of what percentages of GNP they 
On the whole, Emmer- 
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What he means by this 
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ind ‘hat its itary preparations are being 
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of n° nents Emmerson ‘ Jifices 
From the US point of view, the trends of 
Japan in 198) towards internationaiisation 
nd ihe adoptation of a concept of com- 


should be wel- 
this regard he notes with 


renensive Nationa, security 


med” (p 39). In 


satisiaction the growing miliary and s'rate- 
g yonperaiion of the US and Japin, and 


mprovement in the “quality” of Japan's 
military mechanism”. For the sae of pre- 


serving the alliance, Emmerson deems it 

essarv for both sides to at ali times dis- 
play “goodwill” and rid their mutual ties 
of any friction or rough spots (he gives as 
n example Japan's flooding che LS with 


Automobiles) 
Like Camp, Emmerson ons Wash- 
ngtons aggressive activity in the Far East, 
the growing military and strategic coopera- 
ton between the US amd Japan. and the 
evolving of militaristic tendencies in Japa- 
nese pol.cy because of the very same inven- 
ted “Soviet threat” 
he current situation in Asia obliges us 
to admit with great anxiety that as a result 
oi the “efforts” of the Reagan administra- 
tion and the Suzuki and Nakasone govern- 
the American scholar’s predictions 
are coming true, and even sooner than he 
had imagined. The cooperation in the mili- 
tary sphere between the US and Japan is 
posing an ever greater, dangerous threat 
to peace Im the spring of !951 Japanese- 


sant 


ments, 


American relations were elevated to the 
level of an “alliance”. What's more, the 
operationa! zone of Japan's “self-defence 
forces” has been extended far beyond the 


boundaries of the Japanese Islands, and 
Japan's expenditures for military purposes 
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We Sl€@dui.s munting itary he tinted 
States und Japan are y building a 
vast ott sol muiutary amd political ¢@- 
Operation, meluding the transierral to Japan 


of a part of the US military functions in 
East Asia and in the western part of the 
Pacitc Ocean 

The authors of Asia und S Foreagn Po- 
Ney also touch on the Korean question. 
Through the fault of Ainerican imperialism, 
the situation on the KF peninsula has 
remained unsettled ‘han throe de- 
cades and this region has become an ea 
tension in the Far East The 
source of this tension is the continued pre- 

e of Ascerican in South Rorea 
the LS mill- 


rear 


ior more 
0! perit nent 


roors 


an! the agg.essi.e position of 


tary and ° es, particularly South 
Korea 
[t is moteworthy that S. Kim, a specralist 
m East (san affairs who wrote the chap- 
tof needes that “the presence 
S tr n Korea may st.:] serve some 
US geopo 2| nmterests in the short run, 
st it does : serve @lobai human values” 
Nor, 2 r¢ng to Kim, does the American 
tary presence “serve specificully he deep 
mat.on ; ns and i us ) it 
bk in rp) .t (9. OF) Thre } or even 
in ‘3 r of ring the US policy towards 
Korea “Since the original division of RKurea 
was an American idea. the United States 


has a special moral responsibility to change 
its Korcan pouwy to help, not hinder, the 


reunification process” (p. 68). 
to expect Wash- 


ngton to structure its toreign poly with 


Yet vould ve maive 


account taken ior “human values” o¢ the 
“aspirations and needs” of the Korean peo- 


ple. But n spite of the fact that this ap- 
proach is amorphous politically, his posi- 
tion seei attractive, especially against 
the background of Washington's practical 
activities 


eins 


As is hnown, the suggestion that Amert- 
can troops be withdrawn from Korea is 
viewed in Washington as “contradictory to 
US national inverests”. Washington, despite 
protests by North Korea, a resolution ot the 
30th Session of the UN General Assembly, 
and world public opinion, continues to pur- 
sue a course towards perpetuation of its oc- 
cupation of South Korea and the continued 
artificial division of the country. 

It goes without saving that American 
political scieniisis are unable to steer clear 
of US relations with China. And, natural 
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is branded expansi 
Deserving particular attention is 
n which the American scholar constru 
n toreign p Vv, especiails 1 ry 
\'ghanistan \ndersen, 
although torced to admit tne 
cleavages in the US and Indian 
on the Afghan question, nevertheless tries to 
prove that there is 4a certain milarity or 
even identity in the two countries’ position, 
manifesting itself in ‘he alleged “comdemna- 
ton” of Soviet actions not only dy the Uni- 
ted States but as well by India. However, 
the world community is well familiar with 
India’s much-pondered and realistic appro- 
acn to the Aighan guestion, which has nv th 
ing im common with the LS position 
What's more, India rightly regards the mili- 
faristic intrigues of Pakisian and its Ameri- 
can sponsors that have been ventured under 
the cover of Afghan evencs as a ‘hreat to i's 
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fon is the assertion that “Soviet 


par nm in the Indian Ocean region 
1S | i the Unwed States to adopt a ver- 
n the containment policy of the 1950s 
} i4o0s, with the diderence that the So- 


nis now ‘ar 


iMwu has rSseas 


more militarily po- 
orces and 
‘1 's disposai”’ (p. 293). We might 
note that Andersen has it completely back- 
[t is the United States that is build- 
ng up its forces in the Indian Ocean re- 
gion, bringing there more troops and taking 


g 
possession of new bases. Attesting ‘o Wash- 
gion niention to bulster i's aggressive- 
ss im ihe region is the creation of a cen- 
alised mmand entre (CENTCOM), 


whose area of Operai onoen npasses virtu- 
‘e entire Indian Ocean region. 

rom the Soviet Union, the 
responded negatively to a 
it forth by the states in the re 
zone ol 


nN distinction 
States 
gion ‘vu make the Indian Ocean a 
The US is doing all it can to sabho- 
ige a proposal made by these states to 
myene an internat onal conference to initi- 
fe a zone of peace in ‘he Indian Ocean, and 
it has unilaterally broxen off talks with the 
Soviet Union on the situation in the Indl- 
an Ocean. Moreover, Washington has rejected 
ufright Soviet initiatives to ease tensions 
n the Persian Gulf region and in the In- 

n Ocean segivn as a whole. 

(he aggressive poucy of the LS-in South 
ing Southwest Asia is encountering re- 
sistance not only on the part of the So- 
viet Union. It is also denounced by young 
sovere.gn states in the region, by nonalign- 
ed states For exampie, the US expansion- 
st policy was rebuked at the Delhi Con- 
‘erence of Non-Aligned States. 

On the whole it can be said that the 
yntributors to Asia and US Foreign Policy, 
following the official policy of Washington, 
occuny a tough anti-Soviet position on a 
majority of the issues concerning US policy 
towards Asia. Furthermore, they are apolo- 
gists for the increasing aggressiveness in 
the foreign policy course of the US and its 
Asian allies. Using the alleged “Soviet thre- 
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OBITUARY OF SPECIALIST ON PRC FOREIGN POLICY, OVERSEAS CHINESE KOTOVA 


Moscow PROBLEMY DAL'NEGO VOSTOKA in Russian No 4, Oct-Dec 83 (signed to press 
1 Dec 83) p 175 


[Text] Tat'yana Mikhaylovna Kotova, senior researcher at the Institute of the 
Far East, supervisor of a scientific group and candidate of historical sci- 
ences, passed away after a serious illness on 1 October of this year. 


T. M. Kotova was born on 12 June 1934 in the settlement of Opalikha, 
Krasnogorskiy Rayon, Moscow Oblast. In 1958 she entered the Chinese Depart- 
ment of the Moscow State Institute of International Relations of the USSR 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and graduated from the institute in 1963. After 
working for TASS for a few years, Tat'yana Mikhaylovna began post-graduate 
studies at the Institute of the Far East, USSR Academy of Sciences, in 1967 

and wrote a dissertation on "PRC Policy Toward Singapore," which she defended 
successfully in December 1972. In 1974 T. M. Kotova became a senior researcher 
at the institute and the supervisor of a scientific group. 


Tat'yana Mikhaylovna performed a great deal of productive work in the investi- 
gation of various aspects of PRC foreign policy, particularly in Southeast 
Asia. The study of the status of the Chinese population of Singapore natu- 
rally led to the study of an important current issue--the overseas Chinese. 
She studied this topic with great enthusiasm and amazing devotion during the 
last years of her life. The result of her persistent labor was a monograph on 
Chinese emigres, an important contribution to Soviet Sinology. This was the 
first Soviet analysis of the historical development of Chinese communities in 
various countries, a thorough description of the role of these communities in 
the economic and political affairs of these countries and an investigation of 
the evolution of PRC policy toward Chinese emigres. Tat'yana Mikhaylovna 
planned to continue her studies in this field, and she would certainly have 
done so had it not been for her untimely death. 


T. M. Kotova wrote around 30 scientific works, co-authored several collective 
monographs and took part in a series of international and all-union conferences 
and symposiums. 


T. M. Kotova was active in institute social affairs. She was elected a member 
of the party buro several times by the communists of the foreign policy 
department. 


T. M. Kotova's death is a severe loss for the institute collective. We have 
lost an unpretentious, industrious and responsive person, a talented communist 
scholar. She will live forever in the memory of all her comrades and colleagues, 
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